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$T.  PETER'S  IS  TOO  BIG 


It  looks  nice  in  Rome,  but  it  is  too  big  for  our  little 
corner  in  Ichinomiya.  So  even  if  they  offer  it  to  us, 
we  won’t  take  it. 


But  we  can’t  get  along  with  the  church  we’ve  got.  It’s 
too  small.  It  was  built  to  hold  60  people,  and  we  now 
have  1000  in  the  parish. 

What  we  need  is  a church  smaller  than  St.  Peter’s,  but 
bigger  than  what  we  have  now.  Could  you  please 
donate  something  towards  the  new  Blessed  Sacrament 
Church  in  Ichinomiya.  Thank  you. 
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EDITORIAL 


To  Push  or  Not  to  Push 

'Cvery  January,  several  kinds  of  people  show  up  that  you  may  not 
recognize  at  other  times  of  the  year.  There  are  people  who 
make  resolutions;  people  who  break  resolutions;  people  who  don’t 
bother  with  resolutions;  and  people  who  try  to  get  others  to  make 
resolutions.  That  last  group  is  interesting.  Soap  manufacturers 
want  people  to  resolve  to  wash  more  often.  And  theater  owners 
would  encourage  people  to  resolve  to  let  their  TV  tubes  bum  out. 
In  other  words,  some  people  depend  on  your  resolutions  to  keep 
them  in  business.  We  feel  a strong  temptation  to  join  that  group. 
Our  advice  would  be  “In  1964,  give  the  missions  a little  more.” 

Of  course,  you  might  need  a little  pushing  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion, so  we  would  have  to  back  up  our  suggestion  with  arguments. 
We  would  remind  you  of  how  many  people  will  resolve  to  do 
things  far  less  noble  and  important  than  giving  to  the  missions. 
We  would  preach  to  you  about  the  marvelous  effects  resolutions 
can  have  on  your  will  power.  And  we  might  even  try  to  convince 
you  that  you  won’t  be  socially  accepted  this  year  unless  you  make 
this  resolution.  After  all  that,  you  might  give  in  and  promise 
more  for  ’64  — and  we  would  immediately  start  to  wonder  if  it 
was  such  a good  idea  after  all. 

We  need  your  help  all  right,  but  if  we  push  you  into  a resolution 
to  help  us,  you’ll  stop  helping  when  we  stop  pushing.  And  that 
may  be  sooner  than  you  think  because  we  have  too  many  other 
things  to  do.  There  are  about  99,750,000  pagans  in  Japan  who 
know  almost  nothing  about  Christ;  there  are  millions  of  Catholics 
in  Latin  America  who  never  see  a priest  from  one  year  to  the  next; 
and  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  spend  part  of  every  day 
waiting  for  garbage  trucks  to  dump  something  they  may  be  able  to 
eat.  The  time  and  attention  these  people  deserve  makes  it  difficult 
to  concentrate  on  the  job  of  pushing  people  into  helping  us. 

We  would  rather  have  you  give  some  serious  thought  to  the 
spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  world’s  people  and  then 
decide  for  yourself  that  it  would  be  a Christian  act  to  help  them. 
Make  the  resolution  because  you  believe  in  it,  not  because  you 
were  talked  into  it.  Then  you’ll  keep  it,  and  your  reward  for 
keeping  it  won’t  be  social  acceptance  or  longer  lasting  relief  from 
whatever  it  is  that  ails  you;  it  will  be  a more  intimate  union  with 
God,  and  the  peace  of  soul  that  comes  from  working  with  Him.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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MARTYRS' 

FESTIVAL 


This  monument  marks  the  site  of  the 
execution  of  Tokyo's  Christian  martyrs. 


Terrence  Kennedy,  SFM 

Tn  the  midst  of  Tokyo’s  seething 
traffic,  on  the  main  road  to  Yoko- 
hama, lies  a plot  of  land  which  is 
especially  sacred  to  Tokyo’s  Catholics. 
In  the  Tamachi  quarter  not  far  from 
the  Fuda-no-tuzi  car  stop  is  a small 
Buddhist  temple.  This  temple  stands 
directly  on  the  spot  where  more  than 
300  years  ago  on  December  4,  1623, 
50  Christians  suffered  martyrdom  by 
fire.  Among  the  martyrs  were  the 
leading  missionaries  and  Christians  of 
the  Edo  mission,  (now  called  Tokyo), 
so  that  the  event  practically  spelled 
the  end  for  this  once  flourishing 
mission.  The  consequence,  moreover, 
reached  even  further.  It  touched  off 
a country-wide  persecution  and  sig- 
nalled the  beginning  of  a systematic 
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On  the  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  International  School,  many  of  Tokyo's  Catholics 
gathered  to  honour  the  martyrs  with  Benediction  and  an  afternoon  of  entertainment. 


extermination  of  Christians  under  the 
third  Tokugawa  Shogun,  Itemitu. 

The  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
three  priests  and  47  Japanese  Chris- 
tians was  at  the  foot  of  a wooded  hill 
overlooking  the  sea.  This  site  was 
carefully  chosen,  since  the  ordeal  by 
fire  was  to  be  an  example  of  the 
penalty  inflicted  for  the  crime  of 
being  a Christian.  Thus,  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  main  road  to  Yoko- 
hama was  chosen  to  allow  ample 
space  for  spectators.  Since  the  road 
was  a main  artery  out  of  Edo,  a good 
audience  was  assured. 

The  wooded  hill  is  still  there  al- 
though the  sea  has  been  pushed  back 
through  land  reclamation.  There  is 
less  room  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  landslides 
throughout  the  years.  Factories  and 
the  Tokyo  train  system  block  the  view 


of  the  sea  unless  one  stands  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  The  site  of  the 
martyrdom  lies  within  the  parish 
boundaries  of  Our  Lady,  Queen  of 
Martyrs  parish,  of  which  Fr.  Gerald 
Kelly,  SFM,  is  pastor.  Every  year  on 
the  Sunday  closest  to  September  10th, 
the  feast  day  of  all  the  martyrs  of 
Japan,  the  Tokyo  martyrs  are  honored 
in  a special  way.  St.  Mary’s  Inter- 
national School,  run  by  the  Brothers 
of  Christian  Instruction  from  Quebec 
is  the  place  of  the  festival. 

Last  year  the  festival  occurred  on 
Sunday,  September  8th.  About  400 
people  were  gathered  in  the  court- 
yard of  St.  Mary’s  International 
School,  standing  in  ordered  lines 
headed  by  Catholic  boy  scouts.  The 
festival  began  with  a sermon  by  a 
Japanese  priest,  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  day  and  the  fact  that  50 
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people  died  for  Christ.  After  the 
short  talk,  solemn  Benediction  fol- 
lowed in  which  Fr.  Michael  Cox, 
SFM,  and  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve, 
SFM,  acted  as  deacon  and  subdeacon. 
After  the  Benediction,  the  lines  of 
people  headed  by  the  boy  scouts  filed 
off  in  procession  to  the  place  of 
martyrdom,  a short  distance  down  the 
street.  The  procession,  during  which 
the  rosary  was  recited,  was  guided  by 
boy  scouts  to  a spot  halfway  up  the 
hill  where  a stone  marker  commem- 
orates the  martyrdom.  Here  the 
people  said  more  prayers  and  then 
returned  to  the  school  auditorium  for 
entertainment. 

The  afternoon  festivities  started  off 
with  a bingo  in  which  small  prizes 
were  given.  Father  Brendan  Schultz 
and  I were  slightly  apprehensive  about 
the  bingo  because  naturally  the  num- 
bers were  called  in  Japanese  and  we 
hadn’t  yet  learned  how  to  count  in 
Japanese.  There  was  the  added  danger 
that  we  might  win.  It  was  a danger 
in  the  sense  that  the  winner  had  to 
go  up  on  the  stage  and  be  inter- 
viewed by  the  bingo  caller.  Father 
Schultz  and  I only  knew  how  to  say 
hello  and  goodbye  in  Japanese,  plus 
a few  other  phrases  which  would  be 
no  help  in  an  interview.  Father  Cox 
solved  our  first  problem.  Being  the 
Society  bursar  for  Japan,  he  knew 
how  to  count,  so  he  merely  translated 
the  numbers  called  into  English  for 
Fr.  Schultz  and  I.  But,  the  thing  I 
had  feared  most,  happened.  I won  a 
bingo!  There  was  no  Fr.  Cox  with  me 
when  I went  up  on  to  the  stage  be- 
cause he  wasn’t  a winner.  My  luck 
held  though,  because  although  only 
seven  numbers  had  been  called  a girl 


had  also  won.  She  managed  to  get 
there  first,  so  most  of  the  time  allowed 
for  the  interview  was  spent  with  her, 
and  I got  away  with  just  having  to  give 
my  name  and  address.  When  I went 
to  the  booth  to  receive  my  prize,  a 
half  pound  of  sugar,  a Japanese 
woman  who  spoke  English  saved  me 
from  another  embarrassing  moment. 
My  luck  held  for  the  rest  of  the 
festival,  because  I won  nothing  else. 

While  the  bingo  was  being  played 
in  the  auditorium,  the  boy  scouts  in 
the  courtyard  were  amusing  them- 
selves playing  games.  One  game  they 
played  required  great  skill  and  timing. 
The  scouts  were  broken  into  four 
equal  lines.  Three  lines,  standing  toe 
to  toe  were  blindfolded  while  the 
other  line  had  to  get  through  them 
without  being  touched.  It  was  amaz- 
ing to  see  how  many  scouts  could 
crawl  through  the  legs  and  swinging 
arms  without  being  touched.  The 
bingo  was  followed  by  several  plays 
and  skits  performed  by  different 
parishes  of  Tokyo.  A lunch  was 
served  throughout  the  whole  after- 
noon. 

All  in  all,  it  was  an  enjoyable  after- 
noon. It  enabled  Fr.  Schultz  and  I to 
see  a small  event  in  the  parish  life  of 
Japan,  and  it  reminded  us  once  again 
that  although  we  were  new  arrivals  in 
this  mission  field,  missionaries  had 
been  here  over  three  hundred  years 
ago.  It  reminded  us  also  that  literally 
thousands  of  Japanese  have  died  for 
the  Faith,  something  Canadian  Cath- 
olics had  never  yet  been  called  upon 
to  do.  And  it  reminded  us  of  the 
volume  of  knowledge  we  must  attain 
— language,  customs,  history — before 
we  can  go  forth  and  teach.  B 
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The  men  were  assigned  the  task  of  making  and  erecting  the  huge 
cross  to  commemorate  the  mission. 


SPIRITUAL  REVIVAL  IN  BRAZIL 


Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 

' | ’he  great  adventure  began  for  Fr. 

George  Marskell  and  I on  the 
morning  of  May  19,  1963.  Fr.  Paul 
McHugh  had  told  us  that  we  were  to 
accompany  the  Redemptorist  Mis- 
sionary Fathers  to  the  interior  towns 
of  our  Prelacy,  where  they  were  to 
preach  missions.  With  supplies  and 
equipment  for  six  weeks,  Fr.  George 
and  I headed  downriver  from  Ita- 
coatiara  for  Urucura  aboard  the 
“Carmita”.  Arrangements  had  been 
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made  to  meet  the  four  Redemptorist 
Fathers  in  Parintins  and  to  return  with 
them  to  Urucura  and  Sao  Sebastiao 
— where  the  missions  would  officially 
open.  Previous  propaganda  work  had 
been  done  in  all  the  towns  and 
surrounding  territory. 

Arriving  in  Urucura  late  Sunday 
after  a day  on  the  river,  we  celebrated 
an  evening  Mass,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  our  trip  to  Parintins.  Early 
the  next  morning  we  transferred  our 
hammocks  and  a few  necessary  food 


parcels  to  the  “Sayonara” — the  Mayor 
of  Urucura’s  boat,  and  left  the  town 
in  a drizzling  rain.  Our  trip  to 
Parintins  was  to  be  a long  one,  and 
although  w,*  had  hoped  to  leave  at 
5:00  a.m.  we  didn’t  get  away  until 
shortly  after  8:00  a.m.  The  trip  to 
Parintins  was  of  interest  only  because 
it  was  our  first  trip  downstream  to  the 
Prelacy  of  the  Milan  Missionary 
Fathers.  Accompanying  us  were  the 
Commandante  and  his  two  helpers, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  district  of 
Urucura. 

Though  we  left  the  Amazon  and 
travelled  via  several  smaller  rivers, 
to  shorten  our  journey,  we  did  not 
arrive  in  Parintins  until  after  10:00 
p.m.  We  were  welcomed  by  the  pre- 
late of  Parintins,  Dorn  Archangelo 
Cerqua,  his  priests  and  the  four 
Redemptorist  Fathers.  A successful 
mission  had  just  been  completed  in 
the  two  parishes  of  the  town,  and 
although  the  Fathers  had  had  a 
strenuous  week  (they  had  heard  close 
to  2,000  men’s  confessions  between 
Friday  and  Sunday  nights),  they  had 
waited  up  for  us.  After  an  exchange 
of  news  and  a lunch  we  all  retired  for 
the  night. 

We  were  all  on  deck  early  the 
following  morning,  packed  and  ready 
to  head  upstream.  Several  hundred 
people  were  on  hand  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  four  missionary  fathers.  Dom 
Archangelo  had  taken  Fr.  George  and 
I on  a hurried  tour  of  the  town,  our 
last  stop  being  to  buy  four  more 
hammocks.  At  the  last  minute,  we 
roared  onto  the  wharf  in  his  little  car. 
After  the  usual  farewell  speeches  and 
hymns  we  said  good-bye  to  Dom 
Archangelo,  the  bearded  prelate  of 


Parintins,  his  priests  and  people,  and 
headed  into  the  powerful  current  for 
our  long  journey  upstream. 

Although  the  day  was  a warm  one, 
it  was  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
fathers  to  relax  after  their  strenuous 
week  and  they  took  the  newly-acquired 
hammocks  and  put  them  to  good  use. 
During  the  trip,  we  finalized  our  plans 
for  the  missions  and  it  was  decided 
that  Fr.  George  would  remain  in 
Urucura  with  two  of  the  missionaries 
while  the  other  two  would  journey  on 
with  me  to  Sao  Sebastiao. 

Because  of  the  long  trip  upstream, 
we  had  decided  on  a stopover  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Urucura.  The 
municipal  Judge  had  arranged  accom- 


The  women  had  charge  of  a shrine 
called  the  Star  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help. 
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modations  for  us.  It  was  close  to 
midnight  when  we  arrived,  but  our 
hosts  were  at  the  shore  to  welcome 
us,  and  a tasty  lunch  and  hot  coffee 
awaited  us  in  their  small  kitchen.  That 
evening  was  typical  of  the  entire  trip 
— it  was  marked  by  the  wonderful 
cooperation  and  hospitality  of  the 
people.  They  gave  us  the  best  room 
in  the  house,  the  living  room,  and 
the  six  of  us  prepared  to  set  up  our 
hammocks.  When  we  enquired  about 
mosquitoes,  we  were  assured  there 
were  very  few;  so  we  retired  with  the 
prospects  of  a real  sleep  before  us. 
But  such  was  not  to  be  — two  of  the 
Redemptorists  fell  into  a restless  sleep, 
while  the  rest  of  us  spent  the  night 
fighting  off  swarms  of  mosquitoes  in 
our  crowded  and  humid  quarters, 
envious  of  the  peaceful  slumber  in  the 
other  rooms  of  our  immune  hosts. 

The  missions  were  to  be  history- 
making in  the  interior.  None  of  the 
towns  had  ever  before  had  a mission. 
For  about  three  months,  we  had  been 
making  trips  to  the  seven  selected 
towns,  doing  propaganda  work  and 
preparing  the  people  for  the  coming 


The  beams  for  the  mission 
cross  are  carried  through 
the  streets  of  this  town  . . . 


event.  Huge  banners  and  signs  had  j 
been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  towns. 
We  were  expecting  a large  turnout  of  I 
people  from  the  interior  regions  as  I 
well  as  the  towns,  and  we  were 
anxious  that  the  missions  get  off  to  a 
good  start  with  a rousing  welcome  for  [ 
the  missionary  fathers.  We  were  not  I 
to  be  disappointed. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  on  i 
the  last  lap  of  our  journey  to  Urucura.  j 
We  were  accompanied  by  a larger  i 
boat  and  several  smaller  ones.  From  j 
time  to  time,  we  signalled  ahead  with  j 
huge  firecrackers.  By  the  time  Uru- 
cura came  into  full  view,  it  was  a J 
beehive  of  activity.  Men,  women 
and  children  dressed  in  their  Sunday  I 
best  were  hurrying  along  the  street  i I 
running  parallel  with  the  river.  Many  fj 
smaller  boats  and  canoes  came  down-  1 
river  to  meet  us.  Volley  after  volley  | 
of  firecrackers  sounded  the  traditional  jj 
Brazilian  “welcome”. 

By  the  time  we  docked,  several  I 
thousand  people  had  gathered  and  the  j| 
fathers  were  officially  welcomed  by  j 
the  Mayor,  the  Judge  and  the  Presi-  1 
dent  of  the  Church  Commission.  Then  || 
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to  the  accompaniment  of  hymns  and 
is. I prayers,  the  missionaries  were  led  to 
of  the  church,  where  we  officially  wel- 
as ; corned  them  into  our  territory.  We 
re.'  celebrated  Mass  and,  following  break- 
a i fast,  Fr.  Bento,  Fr.  Rafael  and  I made 
or  preparations  for  our  departure  for 

ot  Sao  Sebastiao  — a three-hour  journey 
up  the  river  Uatama. 

)n|  During  the  interior  missions  the 
a.;  schedule  was  the  same  for  all  of  the 
er  towns.  The  missions  were  six  days 
long  and  in  each  case,  we  tried  to 
th  arrive  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to 
iij  open  the  mission  on  the  evening  of 
a our  arrival.  In  each  town  the  evening 
:n  sermon  and  the  principal  morning 

11;  Mass  were  held  outdoors.  We  used 
et  portable  loud-speakers  powered  by 

ifj  batteries;  and  since  most  of  the  towns 

n-  were  without  light,  we  either  rigged 

:y  up  a portable  plant  for  lights  around 

al  the  outdoor  platform,  or  we  set  up 
as  many  coleman  lamps  as  we  could 
al  borrow. 

le  Each  day  commenced  at  5:30  with 
>1  meditation,  followed  by  Holy  Mass 

1 1 and  a sermon.  A second  Mass  con- 
:n  eluded  the  morning  exercises  and  there 


were  confessors  available  during  these 
services.  The  Scarboro  Father  would 
be  on  hand,  immediately  following 
breakfast,  for  any  marriages  or  bap- 
tisms. A mission  was  also  conducted 
each  morning  for  the  children  of  the 
town,  and  every  afternoon  there  were 
novena  devotions  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  devotion  and  its 
history.  Usually  there  were  more 
marriages  and  baptisms  following  the 
novena  devotions. 

The  Fathers  divided  each  town  into 
three  sections  and  each  section  had  its 
particular  statue.  Each  evening  the 
people  from  the  three  sections  would 
carry  their  statues  in  candlelight  pro- 
cessions to  the  park  in  front  of  the 
church. 

There,  following  the  rosary,  a mis- 
sionary father  would  give  a ten- 
minute  explanation  of  one  of  the 
commandments  or  articles  of  the 
creed.  This  was  followed  by  the  main 
sermon,  then  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  confessions. 

In  the  interior  towns,  Fr.  Eugenio 
and  Fr.  Alfredo  worked  as  a team 
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with  Fr.  George,  while  Fr.  Rafael  and 
Fr.  Bento  worked  with  me.  Missions 
were  held  in  seven  towns  — Sao 
Sebastiao,  Urucura,  Itapiranga,  Silves, 
Uricurituba,  Tabocal  and  Itapeassu. 
A week’s  pre-mission  was  held  in 
Itacoatiara,  where  a ten-day  mission 
was  preached  later.  In  each  mission, 
assignments  were  given  to  all.  The 
women  and  girls  of  the  towns  had 
charge  of  the  Star  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  — a decorated  shrine, 
star-shaped,  where  a picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  was  placed. 
The  men  and  youths  were  always 
assigned  the  task  of  making  the  huge 
mission  cross,  which  was  always 
erected  as  a remembrance  of  the 
missions.  There  were  special  lectures, 
conferences  and  processions  for  the 
men,  youths,  girls,  etc.  . . . 

For  many  thousands  in  our  interior 
towns  the  missions  provided  a first- 
hand glimpse  of  the  Church,  a close 
contact  with  her  clergy,  and  a real 
opportunity  for  learning  their  faith. 
In  one  town  I encountered  a woman 
who  made  the  complete  missions.  This 
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"Early  next  morning,  we  left  on  the  last 
lap  of  our  journey  . . . accompanied  by  a 
large  boat,  and  several  smaller  ones." 


had  been  her  first  trip  to  the  town  of 
Itapeassu  and  her  first  contact  with  a 
priest  since  her  marriage  16  years  ago. 

There  were  many  examples  of  God’s 
love  and  mercy  during  the  missions. 
In  one  town,  an  incorrigible  sinner 
had  publicly  stated  he  would  not  make 
the  mission.  He  had  publicly  lived 
with  two  wives  and  families  for  some 
40  years.  Yet  every  night  the  old 
man  stood  in  the  park,  for  more  than 
an  hour  listening  to  the  sermons  and 
instructions.  The  last  night  he  con- 
fessed, was  married  by  the  Church 
(his  legitimate  wife  had  died  the 
previous  month)  and  received  Holy 
Communion.  There  were  many  won- 
derful responses  to  God’s  extended 
grace.  Four  members  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  gave  up  masonry  and  returned 
to  the  sacraments.  There  were  many 
stirring  demonstrations  of  the  faith 
and  simplicity  of  these  Amazonian 
people  — long  lines  of  penitents  wait- 
ing until  midnight  to  get  to  confession 
and  then  returning  to  their  homes  by 
canoe.  And  a world  of  experience 
for  the  priests  who  participated. 


J]  Perhaps  the  most  stirring  example 
J i of  faith  occurred  in  Itacoatiara,  where, 
3i  on  men’s  night,  a candle-light  proces- 
sion with  a statue  of  the  “Dead 
s Christ”  was  carried  through  the  town’s 

s park.  Over  2,000  men  participated, 

:r  marching  with  lighted  candles  in  rows 

e of  twelve,  singing  the  beautiful  hymn 

“ “We  stand  for  God”.  From  the  tower 

,e  of  the  church  it  was  a thrill  to  see 

^ these  men  carrying  the  “Dead  Christ” 

11  on  their  shoulders,  with  candles  in 

^ their  hands,  wave  after  wave  in 

seemingly  endless  lines,  the  chant  of 
h their  hymn  rising  from  the  park. 

1C 

I ; In  Urucura  it  was  stirring  to  see 
the  men  outnumber  the  women  night 
i(j  after  night  at  the  main  sermon,  and 

lc  again  at  the  Communion  rail  the 

i(j  following  mornings.  In  Itapeassu,  the 

..  men  when  assigned  to  prepare  their 

.jj  mission  cross,  left  after  the  morning 

Mass  in  three  canoes  led  by  the  mayor 
t of  the  town,  returning  at  dusk  with 
( two  huge  logs  of  the  finest  mahogany. 

It  was  a real  inspiration  to  see  them 
,g  shape  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  of 
all  the  mission  crosses. 


Family  Communion  morning  was 
always  a wonderful  event  to  witness 
— father,  mother  and  children  in  line 
after  line,  overflowing  the  park  in 
front  of  the  church,  assisting  at  Holy 
Mass  and  receiving  Holy  Communion. 
The  Feast  of  St.  Peter,  a traditional 
feast  in  Itacoatiara  fell  in  with  the 
mission  there  and  the  usual  proces- 
sion of  boats  was  held,  with  the 
statue  of  St.  Peter  in  the  head  boat, 
the  blessing  of  the  boats  in  the 
harbour  and  the  procession  to  the 
church  in  which  well  over  5,000 
participated. 

The  most  moving  event  in  every 
mission,  however,  was  the  closing 
exercise;  to  hear  the  renewal  of 
Baptismal  promises  and  to  witness  the 
elevation  of  the  mission  cross  in  the 
most  prominent  spot  in  town,  followed 
by  thunderous  salvos  of  huge  fire- 
crackers. 

Our  five  weeks  in  the  interior  was 
an  unforgettable  experience,  besides 
being  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  There 
were  many  moments  of  humour, 
drama  and  just  plain  Amazonian  life: 
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Our  first  night  in  Silves  — the  Fathers 
had  retired  for  the  night,  when  around 
1:00  a.m.  I awoke  to  noises  from 
the  wharf.  Going  down  to  investigate 
I discovered  a corpse  being  brought 
into  town  for  burial.  Instead  of  re- 
turning to  bed,  I went  on  to  investigate 
the  moorings  of  the  boat  and  as  I 
stepped  on  the  plank  it  slipped  and  I 
plunged  fully  clothed,  into  the  muddy 
Amazon. 

One  day  the  “Carmita”  arrived  in 
Itapiranga  to  pick  up  a team  of 
missionaries.  The  boat  had . five 
chasubles  — red,  green,  white,  black 
and  purple  — hanging  from  the  mast 
to  dry.  As  the  missionaries  boarded 
the  boat,  one  of  them,  carrying  a 
Mass  kit  on  his  head,  slipped  and 
landed  in  the  river. 

In  Itapeassu  one  evening,  minutes 
before  Fr.  Alfred  stepped  out  of  an 
unlit  school,  a poisonous  snake  was 
killed  about  five  feet  from  the  door- 
way. 

A week  of  living  solely  on  farina, 
beans,  poor  , coffee  and  Amazon  drink- 
ing water  — nights  spent  fighting  off 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  — a wonderful 
night  anchored  off  the  Amazon  with  a 
beautiful  breeze,  listening  to  the 
strains  of  an  English  orchestra  and 
enjoying  a star-studded  sky — all  these 
were  part  of  our  trip  to  the  interior. 

In  our  first  year  in  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara  we,  the  priests,  have  been 
blessed  with  some  wonderful  experi- 
ences. The  missions,  1963,  have  given 
us  and  our  people  a tremendous  start 
spiritually  and  materially.  We  ask 
your  prayers  that  the  great  work 
begun  by  the  missions  can  be  intensi- 
fied and  continued  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  working  here.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A Volkswagen  pick-up  is  needed  by 
Fr.  Clement  for  work  in  a new  parish 
in  Cebu,  Philippines,  The  cost  is 
$2,200. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  par- 
ishes in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent, 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  Philippines. 
The  sum  of  $25.00  will  keep  a Jeep  on 
the  road  for  a month. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

An  outboard  motor  (no  more  than  5 
years  old),  and  5 organs  are  requested 
by  Fr.  Linus  Wall  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Berbice,  Br.  Guiana. 

Another  SFM  Chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A SIMPLE  RESOLUTION 


tjr.  Arthur  Venedam,  SFM,  was  a priest  of  our  Society  who  died  in  1958. 

He  died  in  Canada  after  an  operation,  but  before  he  returned  to  Canada 
for  that  operation,  he  spent  21  years  working  in  China.  And  the  last  four 
years  of  that  time,  he  spent  under  house  arrest  or  in  Communist  prisons.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  suffered  a great  deal.  He  developed  a serious  vitamin 
deficiency  which  weakened  his  eyesight  so  much  that  he  could  not  even  read 
his  breviary.  Fr.  Venedam  was  certainly  one  of  the  great  priests  of  our 
Society,  and  the  rest  of  us  can’t  help  but  wonder  where  he  got  the  spiritual 
strength  to  survive  such  suffering. 

In  talking  to  him  one  day  shortly  before  his  operation,  he  said  something 
that  I think  revealed  his  attitude  towards  life  and  suffering.  He  said  simply, 
“When  you  can  see  what  you  would  do,  do  it;  and  when  you  know  you  should 
avoid  something,  stay  away  from  it.”  Now  I know  that  sounds  like  a very 
simple,  childlike  principle,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  when  you  try  to  live  by  it. 
To  Fr.  Venedam,  it  didn’t  matter  whether  the  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  visit 
a sick  person  or  spend  a couple  of  years  in  prison.  If  it  had  to  be  done,  he  did 
it.  And  if  he  had  to  avoid  something,  he  avoided  it,  whether  it  was  meat  on 
Friday  or  giving  in  to  the  Communists.  That’s  the  way  he  lived. 

Now  that  everyone  is  making  New  Year’s  resolutions,  why  not  make  one 
good  resolution  instead  of  several  unimportant  little  ones?  Why  not  make  Fr. 
Venedam’s  resolution  to  do  whatever  you  must  do?  Do  it  promptly,  ener- 
getically, and  as  well  as  you  can.  And  avoid  the  things  you  know  you  must 
avoid  — without  delay,  without  compromise  and  without  complaint. 

People  who  act  in  this  way,  live  simpler  lives,  and  they  are  always  pleasing 
to  God.  For  any  boy  thinking  of  the  priesthood,  such  a resolution  is  an  ideal 
preparation.  Serving  God  means  doing  what  He  wants  at  all  times,  and 
avoiding  the  things  He  doesn’t  like.  The  sooner  we  learn  that  the  better  for 
God  and  for  ourselves.  9 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  
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Fr.  Oxley  in  peaceful  seclusion 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

“'everybody’s  got  culture,  youse 
dumb  jerk!” 

That’s  what  a primitive  friend  of 
mine  once  told  me,  and  although  he 
had  his  mouth  full  of  food  at  the  time, 
I still  think  he  was  right.  Everybody 
does  have  culture.  In  some  cases  (his, 
for  example)  the  culture  is  a little 
hard  to  recognize,  but  if  a man  has  at 
least  polished  his  character  enough 
that  people  can  distinguish  him  from 
an  animal,  he  does  have  culture.  But 
that  doesn’t  automatically  make  him 
an  art  critic.  So  why  does  everyone 
who  has  at  least  learned  to  walk  on 
his  hind  legs  think  he  can  stand  be- 
fore a painting  and  tell  you  whether  it 
is  good  or  bad?  I suppose  I offend 
as  much  as  anyone  in  this,  but  my 


1 


IT  WAS  FUN 
WHILE 
IT  LASTED 


resentment  is  perhaps  stronger  be- 
cause I like  to  paint  pictures.  And  I 
don’t  find  it  especially  thrilling,  amus- 
ing or  encouraging  when  people  look 
at  my  work  and  tell  me  I ought  to 
switch  to  another  hobby  — like  herd- 
ing sheep.  Maybe  that’s  why  I prefer 
to  paint  in  the  solitude  of  my  room, 
where  no  one  can  bother  me  with 
deflating  comments  on  my  inept 
handling  of  painting  techniques.  But 
a painter  can’t  stay  in  his  room  for- 
ever, especially  if  he  likes  to  paint 
street  scenes  or  factories.  (I  don’t 
have  a single  factory  in  my  room.) 
Sooner  or  later  he  has  to  take  his 
equipment  out  on  the  street  and, 
ignoring  the  snickers,  giggles  and 
comments  of  pedestrian  Da  Vinci’s, 
paint  from  nature. 
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When  I went  to  Japan  in  1955, 
among  other  things,  I noticed  an  un- 
usual number  of  people  painting  in 
parks  and  on  the  streets.  The  Japanese 
are  very  artistic  and  they  are  en- 
couraged to  express  this  from  their 
childhood.  It  is  quite  common  to  see 
whole  classes  of  school  children  in  a 
park  being  given  painting  instruction. 
It  is  also  common  to  see  artists  paint- 
ing on  street  corners,  in  subway 
stations  or  in  temple  yards.  In  fact, 
I got  the  impression  that  the  Japanese 
people  must  be  so  used  to  seeing 
painters  at  work,  that  they  wouldn’t 
look  twice  if  I were  to  set  up  my 
equipment  and  do  a little  painting 
myself.  I bided  my  time,  but  on  my 
first  visit  to  Fukuoka,  I discarded  my 
inhibitions  and  marched  confidently 
out  on  the  street  to  challenge  the 
artistic  giants  of  the  world. 

The  scene  was  sort  of  a rustic  one. 
The  thoroughfare  which  passes  the 
front  of  our  Fukuoka  church  might 
be  called  a road  since  several  thousand 
vehicles  travel  it  each  day;  it  might  be 
called  a sidewalk  because  twice  that 
many  people  walk  it  each  day;  and  it 
might  be  called  a river  because  right 
down  the  center  flows  a canal  carry- 
ing water  to  rice  fields  in  the  suburbs. 
This  thoroughfare  twists  its  way  into 
a typical  Japanese  intersection  — 
“typical”  means  that  five  demented 
roads  collide  at  a given  spot,  and 
then,  dazed  by  the  impact,  wander  off 
in  unpredictable  directions.  My  in- 
tersection was  more  picturesque  than 
most  because  of  a little  bridge  over 
the  canal,  and  a huge  tree  towering 
over  a collection  of  tired  little  build- 
ings. This  is  what  I wanted  to  paint. 

I set  up  my  easel  in  the  center  of 


the  road,  by  the  edge  of  the  canal. 
The  street  at  that  time  was  practically 
deserted,  which  in  Japan  means  that 
there  were  only  several  hundred 
people  around.  But  by  the  time  I had 
mixed  some  paint,  so  many  spectators 
had  gathered  that  I could  hardly  see 
the  intersection.  I had  to  stand  to 
see  over  them,  which  was  all  right 
because  I wanted  to  do  a charcoal 
sketch  first  anyway,  and  I could  do 
that  while  standing.  When  I stood, 
some  children  who  were  under  my 
feet  could  no  longer  see  what  I was 
doing.  So  one  of  them  was  boosted 
up  my  back  until  he  could  put  one 
foot  in  each  of  my  pockets,  wrap  his 
arms  around  my  neck,  watch  the 
sketching  over  my  shoulder,  and 
broadcast  reports  to  those  below  on 
the  progress  I was  making. 

Although  the  crowd  continued  to 
gather,  I had  to  sit  down  to  paint  the 
rough  sketch  I had  made.  A passing 
truck  loaded  with  scrap  metal  had 
stopped  and  its  three  occupants  made 
a careful  study  of  the  intersection 
before  coming  over  to  see  what  aspect 
of  it  I thought  was  worth  painting.  A 
group  of  women,  talking  their  way  to 
somewhere,  joined  the  crowd  to  hold 
what  sounded  like  a seminar  on  the 
merits  of  street  painting.  Farmers, 
school  children,  peddlars,  shoppers, 
idlers  and  even  a group  of  boxers  from 
a near-by  gym,  fully  dressed  in  trunks 
and  boxing  gloves,  all  converged  on 
the  scene.  And  what  had  once  been 
a quaint,  quiet  little  intersection  was 
now  a scene  of  complete  bedlam. 

For  me,  of  course,  the  most  dis- 
tracting part  of  it  all  was  the  fact 
that  they  had  come  to  watch  me  paint. 
It  was  as  though  they  were  all  saying, 
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The  quaint,  quiet  little  intersection  suddenly  became  a scene  of  complete  bedlam. 


“All  right  Westerner,  we  all  know 
how  to  paint  now  let’s  see  how  you 
do  it.”  And  all  of  a sudden  I didn’t 
know  how  to  do  it.  I seemed  to  for- 
get everything  I ever  knew  about 
painting,  and  the  thought  of  putting  a 
single  stroke  on  that  blank  canvas 
broke  me  into  an  itchy  sweat.  I 
continued  to  mix  and  dab  at  the  paint 
on  my  palette  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  confidence  I once  had.  But 
mixing  and  dabbing  can  be  embaras- 
sing  when  a crowd  of  people  is 
looking  for  results.  So  I started 
painting  the  ground  section  of  the 
picture.  After  all,  the  ground  was 
just  made  of  mud,  old  leaves,  cinders, 
cement,  gravel  and  dead  grass,  so  no 
matter  what  colour  I used,  it  would 


be  hard  for  anyone  to  be  too  critical. 

Then  a couple  of  fortunate  things 
happened.  First  of  all,  a policeman  • 
showed  up.  It’s  true,  we  were  not  on 
a main  thoroughfare,  but  it  is  just  as  | 
true  that  we  had  completely  plugged  | 
the  street  we  were  on.  As  he  came  ( 
towards  me,  I presumed  he  was  going  1 
to  tell  me  to  pack  up  my  toys  and  go  j 
home,  so  I began  to  do  just  that.  But  j 
that’s  not  what  he  wanted  at  all.  He  I 
apologized  for  the  distraction  the  ! 
people  must  be  causing  me,  and  then  |j 
he  arranged  the  spectators  in  a single 
line  along  the  edge  of  the  canal.  The  ! 
line  stretched  from  where  I was  I 
sitting,  forward  to  the  intersection.  | 
This  gave  me  breathing  room  and  got 
the  children’s  hair  out  of  my  paint,  ! 
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il  | but  it  meant  that  the  audience  was 
gsj  now  sitting  in  front  of  me,  looking 
in  j quizzically  at  the  back  of  the  canvas, 
in  It  also  meant  that  every  time  I looked 
asi  up  to  restudy  the  scene,  I saw  a long 
!dJ  line  of  Oriental  faces  staring  back 
lel  at  me. 

ig  The  second  thing  that  happened 
>ol  was  one  I had  been  hoping  for:  I 
id  began  to  develop  a little  confidence 
le  in  myself.  The  first  few  strokes  I had 
le  applied  didn’t  look  as  bad  as  I thought 
:nl  they  would,  and  before  long  I was 
lel  painting  as  though  I actually  knew 
ie  what  I was  doing.  I even  began  to 
as : enjoy  it.  But  I was  never  able  to  finish 

nj  the  painting.  Just  as  it  was  beginning 
ot  to  take  its  final  shape,  it  started  to 
it, I rain,  and  it  wasn’t  a light  rain  that 


might  pass  over;  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  first  typhoon  I experienced  in 
Japan.  In  a few  minutes  the  crowd 
broke  up,  and  I found  myself  alone, 
running  back  to  the  rectory  with  my 
equipment  tucked  under  my  arms. 
The  storm  lasted  almost  24  hours, 
and  when  it  was  over,  the  intersection 
didn’t  look  quite  the  same,  and  I 
couldn’t  stay  in  Fukuoka  any  longer. 

So  you  never  know.  You  just  never 
know  what  people  are  thinking.  One 
hundred  million  people  walk  the 
streets  of  Japan  every  day,  looking 
quite  disinterested  in  everything 
around  them.  But  take  it  from  me: 
they  are  really  on  the  lookout  for 
Westerners  painting  pictures  in  the 
middle  of  streets.  ■ 
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Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 

nThroughaut  the  past  ten  years  there 
have  been  many  articles  appear 
in  Scar  boro  Missions  about  the  coun- 
try of  British  Guiana  but  since  so 
much  has  appeared  in  the  press  and 
on  TV  lately  about  this  little  country, 
we  thought  it  a good  idea  to  review 
the  work  of  the  Church  there. 

History  tells  us  that  there  were 
one  or  two  priests  working  in  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Then  with  the  influx 
of  the  Portuguese,  about  1835,  a 
Bishopric  was  set  up.  There  was  first 
a Bishop  Clancey  and  then  a Bishop 
Hines.  They  were  Vicars  Apostolic 
and  they  found  enormous  difficulties 
in  securing  priests  to  work  in  the 
country.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  this,  most  of  the  country  was  un- 
inhabited, malaria  was  rampant,  trans- 
portation from  one  place  to  another 
was  practically  non-existent  except 
by  river,  and  even  this  mode  of  travel 
was  very  dangerous  especially  during 
the  rainy  season. 

Then  a visitor  come  out  from 
Rome,  Monsignor  Talbot,  and  his 


suggestion  was  that  it  should  be 
handed  over  to  a religious  order.  The 
Jesuit  Fathers  were  recommended.  So, 
in  1857,  the  English  province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  came  to  take  charge 
of  the  mission.  Their  first  Superior, 
Father  Etheridge  became  a bishop  in 
1858.  Since  then  there  have  been  five 
Jesuit  bishops;  the  present  one,  Bishop 
Guilly  was  consecrated  in  1953. 

Guiana  has  passed  through  Dutch, 
English  and  French  hands  at  different 
times,  but  when  the  first  missionaries 
went  there,  the  country  was  a British 
Colony.  In  the  early  days  these 
missionaries  were  looking  after  only 
those  who  were  already  Catholics  — 
some  of  the  English,  French  and  a 
few  of  the  Dutch.  So  the  beginnings 
were  very  small  and  a number  of  other 
denominations  were  making  converts 
of  the  Africans  before  the  Catholic 
Church  was  really  able  to  get  started. 
That’s  one  reason  why  a lot  of 
Africans  still  belong  to  them.  The 
Portuguese  have  for  the  greater  part 
been  Catholics  all  the  time. 

British  Guiana  is  still  a mission 
territory.  The  diocese  of  Georgetown 
was  set  up  in  1956,  but  though  it’s  I 
now  a diocese  instead  of  being  a 
Vicariate  - Apostolic,  it  still  remains 
under  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Propaganda.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
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The  Amerindians,  like  these  people  and  the  girls  at  the  left  from  Scarboro's  mission 
of  Siparuta,  make  up  one  of  British  Guiana's  six  dominant  races. 


1 1 other  two  Guianas  — Dutch  Guiana 
^ and  French  Guiana  — each  of  which 
^ comprises  a diocese  under  Propa- 
ganda. They  are  served  by  the  Dutch 
Redemptorists  and  the  French  Holy 
tj-  Ghost  Fathers. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  went  to 
' British  Guiana  in  1953  and  have 
e l charge  of  four  parishes  in  the  country. 
j 1 It  is  interesting  to  read  what  Bishop 
Guilty  had  to  say  about  the  coming 
a of  the  Scarboro  Fathers: 
s “I  always  feel,”  he  writes,  “that 
r ! the  coming  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
sj  was  Our  Lady’s  ‘thanks’  to  British 
c Guiana  for  the  wonderful  welcome 
I they  gave  to  the  Fatima  statue  when 
f it  was  brought  to  us  by  Father  Patrick 
e Moore,  SFM.” 

You  often  hear  that  British  Guiana 
is  the  land  of  six  races.  This  of 
d j course  is  true,  but  it  might  be  of  in- 
n | terest  to  line  up  these  races  according 
sj  to  the  number  of  Catholics  amongst 
a j each  of  them.  First  we  have  the 
s | Amerindians  — these  are  actually 
if  cousins  of  our  American  Indians, 
ei  There  are  about  20,000  of  them  and 


more  than  half  are  Catholic.  Then 
there  are  the  Africans  - — about 
180,000.  With  these  you  could  link 
about  60,000  of  the  mixed  or  “dougla” 
races  and  of  the  total  about  50,000 
are  Catholics.  Then  there  are  the 
Chinese  — 2,500  — of  which  com- 
paratively few  are  Catholics.  Until 
the  recent  political  unrest  there  were 
about  8,000  Portuguese,  but  many  of 
these  have  recently  migrated  to  other 
West  Indian  countries,  to  Canada  or 
to  England.  Practically  all  the 

Portuguese  are  Catholics.  By  far  the 
largest  race  are  the  East  Indians. 

There  are  about  280,000  of  them,  and 
only  about  8,000  are  Catholics. 

Perhaps  the  Amerindians,  though 
few  in  number  are  the  most  interest- 
ing to  write  about.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country,  say  at  the  Scarboro 

mission  of  Sirparuta,  they  normally 
are  of  pure  stock  with  Mongolian 
features.  In  the  northwest  district 

there  has  been  a fair  amount  of  inter- 
marriage. Before  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  was  brought  to  these  Amer- 
indians they  had  a sort  of  natural 
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Mission  chapel  in  Guiana's  interior. 


religion  of  their  own.  They  spoke  of 
God  as  “The  One  Who  Made  Him- 
self.” 

In  the  northwest  they’re  much  more 
advanced  than  their  brethren  down  in 
the  south.  In  the  south  they  are  liter- 
ally the  least  developed  people  in  the 
colony.  They  live  in  villages;  their 
houses  are  made  of  clay  with  palm 
thatch  roofs  and  their  only  furniture 
would  be  hammocks  and  boxes.  Cook- 
ing is  done  outside  and  they’ve  no 
idea  of  what  we  call  the  comforts  of 
civilization.  They  live  very  largely  on 
casava,  which  is  a root  crop.  From 
this  casava  they  make  a form  of  bread 
and  a mildly  alcoholic  drink  called 
casiri. 

In  the  interior  as  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  colony  there  are  about 
eighteen  Catholic  villages,  about  five 
would  be  Anglican,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  others.  Unlike  the  Guianese 
who  live  along  the  narrow  coastal  belt, 
the  Amerindians  of  the  interior  do  not 
for  the  most  part  speak  English;  they 
speak  three  distinct  dialects.  Those 
in  the  south  speak  Wabashana,  those 
in  the  middle  speak  Makushi  and 


Three  little  Indians,  ready  for  action. 


those  in  the  north  speak  a version  of 
the  latter  called  Patamona. 

I suppose  to  sum  up  the  story  of 
the  Amerindians,  one  would  say  that 
they  are  quite  clever  in  their  own 
way.  A lot  of  them  become  excellent 
Catholics  and  now,  with  transportation 
to  the  interior  much  easier,  schools 
can  readily  be  erected  and  the 
youngsters  are  learning  English  and 
mathematics  along  with  the  different 
trades  such  as  plumbing  and  car- 
pentry. It  is  hoped  that  they  eventu- 
ally will  integrate  with  the  rest  of  the 
population  of  Guiana  but  it  will  be  a 
gradual  process,  and  one  in  which  the 
missionary  can  be  very  helpful  in 
guiding  and  teaching  them  through 
the  eighteen  Amerindian  Catholic 
schools  that  are  spread  throughout  the 
vast  forests  and  savannas  of  British 
Guiana. 

In  next  month’s  issue  we  will  deal 
with  the  special  problems  the  mis- 
sionary has  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
versions of  the  East  Indians,  both 
Hindu  and  Moslem  — a race  that 
comprises  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  population.  D 
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mission 


(Tosei)  According  to  the  annual 
survey  made  by  the  National  Catholic 
Committee  of  Japan  (NCCJ),  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country  has 
developed  at  a solid  pace  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

The  following  statistics  of  the 
Church  in  Japan,  released  by  NCCJ 
as  of  June  30,  1963,  bear  out  this 
fact.  Whereas,  on  June  30,  1963,  the 
number  of  Catholics  in  Japan  was 
308,814,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
there  were  only  106,000  and  ten  years 
ago  (1953)  185,284.  The  total  num- 
ber of  catechumens  taking  religious 
instruction  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  16,180. 

Foreign  missioners  number  1,223 
and  Japanese  priests  522.  In  the  field 


of  education  the  Church  here  has 
increased  the  number  of  educational 
institutions  to  ten  universities  and 
colleges,  thirty-one  junior  colleges, 
104  senior  high  schools,  ninety-six 
junior  high  schools,  fifty-two  primary 
schools  and  437  kindergartens. 

At  present  there  are  thirty-one 
Catholic  hospitals,  22  clinics  and  dis- 
pensaries, 18  old  folks’  homes,  and 
74  orphanages,  i 

The  National  Catholic  Committee 
of  Japan  also  reports  that  the  number 
of  the  Catholic  churches  throughout 
the  country  reached  the  total  of  848 
in  1962,  twice  that  of  1953. 

The  following  chart  shows  the 
number  of  Catholic  churches  in  the 
past  ten  years: 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Sapporo 

26 

26 

31 

34 

36 

39 

45 

48 

50 

55 

Sendai 

39 

43 

47 

52 

55 

58 

64 

65 

66 

64 

Niigata 

21 

22 

22 

23 

25 

27 

30 

31 

34 

36 

Urawa 

20 

23 

29 

32 

38 

41 

40 

45 

46 

49 

Tokyo 

36 

39 

40 

41 

44 

44 

45 

48 

49 

53 

Yokohama 

46 

50 

55 

57 

61 

68 

73 

76 

75 

79 

Nagoya 

19 

19 

23 

25 

28 

28 

30 

31 

31 

35 

Kyoto 

28 

34 

35 

46 

52 

53 

54 

54 

55 

55 

Osaka 

58 

61 

64 

73 

75 

70 

70 

75 

76 

81 

Shikoku 

15 

17 

17 

19 

20 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

Hiroshima 

30 

32 

34 

34 

34 

34 

36 

37 

37 

36 

Fukuoka 

33 

36 

38 

44 

49 

54 

60 

61 

63 

66 

Nagasaki 

103 

101 

101 

105 

105 

105 

110 

128 

132 

136 

Oita 

11 

11 

13 

15 

20 

22 

23 

25 

25 

26 

Kagoshima 

8 

8 

10 

27 

30 

30 

35 

35 

36 

48 

493 

522 

559 

627 

672 

693 

737 

781 

798 

848 
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Bishop  Lino  Gonsaga,  D.D.,  arrives  for  the  blessing  of  new  church. 

WELCOME  RELIEF 

HThe  relief  that  comes  with  the  blessing  of  a new  church  is  one  of  the  most 
welcome  moments  in  a missionary’s  life.  It  means  that  the  years  of 
begging  for  money  and  help  have  been  successful.  The  deliberations  and 
red  tape  involved  in  purchasing  property  and  designing  a church  suitable  for 
the  needs  of  the  parish  are  over.  The  inconvenience  of  saying  Mass  in  a 
leaky,  drafty,  crumbling  old  church  has  ended.  And  although  the  problems 
of  debt  and  upkeep  still  remain,  the  immediate  consolation  is  too  sweet  to 
let  pass  without  comment. 

These  pictures  were  taken  while  Most  Rev.  Lino  D.  Gonzaga,  D.D., 
bishop  of  Palo,  Philippines,  blessed  the  church  of  San  Jose,  in  Hinundayan. 
The  pastor  of  the  parish  is  Rev.  Tony  Martin,  SFM. 

| 

■ 
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(Clockwise  from  top  left):  Accompanied 
by  Scarboro  Fathers  and  visiting  priests, 
the  bishop  blesses  the  church;  inside 
the  church,  the  congregation  kneels  in 
prayer  before  the  bishop's  sermon; 
following  the  sermon,  the  concluding 
prayers  are  recited  in  the  sanctuary. 
Finally,  the  bishop,  assisted  by  Fr. 
Martin,  SFM,  blesses  the  cornerstone  for 
the  new  Catholic  Centre  — another 
building  problem,  but  another  urgent 
need. 

Fr.  Martin  and  all  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  are  grateful  to  the  benefactors 
who  have  made  this  day  possible. 
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Scarboro's  church  of  St.  Michael,  Bequia  Island,  overlooks  the  Bequia  Passage. 


“Dequia,  with  its  sandy  grey  beaches, 
^ ships  at  anchor  and  palm  covered 
mountains  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  scenic  of  the  Carribean  islands. 
Its  population  of  5,000  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  hard  working  sailors  and 
fishermen,  renowned  in  these  parts 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
the  sea  and  hardy  seamanship. 

Bequia  is  separated  from  the  larger 
island  of  St.  Vincent  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Bequia  Passage — eleven 
miles  of  perpetually  turbulent  and 
often  dangerous  channel,  against 
which  the  men  from  Bequia  have  been 
struggling  in  their  small  boats  for 
generations  in  their  efforts  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families, 

Saturday  afternoon,  as  I was  seated 
on  the  deck  of  “The  Whistler”  on  my 
way  to  visit  our  two  missions  in 


Bequia.  I was  conversing  with  Ser- 
geant Browne,  a local  police  officer  I 
whose  duties  carried  him  back  and 
forth  from  St.  Vincent  to  Bequia  very 
frequently.  We  began  discussing  the 
rough  weather  of  the  channel  and  I ‘ 
asked  him,  “Sergeant,  in  your  many 
trips  across  these  waters  have  you 
ever  been  afraid?”  Mr.  Browne 
thought  for  a minute  and  then  said, 
“Only  on  one  occasion,”  and  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  about  it. 

“Realizing  that  the  crossing  was 
going  to  be  a rough  one,  I had  been 
very  reluctant  to  make  the  trip  that  it 
day  but  I was  anxious  to  get  to  Bequia ! j 
and  my  home,  so  off  we  sailed.  As|  ,,, 
we  worked  our  way  out  from  the ! , 

shade  of  St.  Vincent  and  into  the  ij 
open  channel,  the  storm  broke  about 
us  and  with  regret  I began  to  wish  | 
that  I had  waited  until  the  following  L 
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TROPICAL 

STORM 


Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


:r-  day  to  make  the  journey.  The  boat 
pitched  about  like  a match  stick  and 
ad  huge  mountains  of  water  broke  over 
rf  us  until  finally  I felt  that  it  was  only 
he  a matter  of  minutes  before  the  boat 
1 would  capsize.  But  each  time  I 
nj  despaired  of  all  hope  of  survival,  I 
on  would  look  up  at  Captain  Reid  at  the 
ne  helm,  who  would  smile  back,  and  I 
id,  would  momentarily  take  confidence 
he  again. 

“Then  just  when  I had  lost  all  hope 
ras  of  seeing  my  loved  ones  again,  I 
:efl  heard  a cry  from  one  of  the  crew  up 
hat  forward.  Looking  in  that  direction, 
ilia  I saw  on  one  of  the  waves  an  over- 
As  turned  boat  with  three  men  clinging 
the  to  its  sides.  It  was  a boat  of  about 
the  20  feet  in  length,  typical  of  those 
oiij  used  by  the  fishermen  in  these  parts. 
m Without  a moment’s  hesitation  the 
'ing  captain  left  the  helm  and  dove  into 


Bequia  Passage,  from  the  church  steps. 


the  stormy  waters.  I was  startled  by 
this  sudden  action  and  thought  to 
myself,  well  this  is  it,  we  will  surely 
be  drowned  now.  But  no.  One  of 
the  crew  immediately  took  the  cap- 
tain’s place  at  the  helm.  The  captain, 
for  his  part,  reached  the  helpless  craft 
just  as  one  of  the  men  clinging  to  the 
side  had  fallen  unconscious  and  was 
slowly  slipping  into  the  sea;  he  was 
able  to  rescue  him.  Strangely  enough 
this  man  turned  out  to  be  the  best 
swimmer  of  the  three.  One  of  our 
other  crewmen  threw  a line  and  in 
no  time,  all  were  safely  on  board  and 
we  continued  our  voyage  to  Bequia 
and  port.” 

Adventures  like  this  have  earned 
the  inhabitants  of  Bequia  the  reputa- 
tion for  bravery  and  stalwartness  for 
which  they  are  admired  throughout 
the  Caribbean.  H 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Do  you  know  what  Jan.  1 is?  I’ll  bet  most  of  you  will  answer:  “Sure,  it’s 
New  Year’s  Day.”  Of  course,  you  would  be  right,  but  Jan.  1 should  mean 
something  more  than  that  to  us!  It  is  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision  of  Our 
Lord.  That’s  why  it  is  a holy  day  of  obligation.  The  circumcision  of  Jesus 
was  something  very  much  like  your  baptism.  Eight  days  after  Jewish  boys 
were  born  they  were  circumcised  and  given  their  names.  The  angel  Gabriel 
had  told  Our  Lady  to  call  her  little  boy  Jesus.  “Jesus”  means  saviour  and 
Jesus  had  come  to  save  the  world.  On  Jan.  1 we  also  honor  Mary,  because 
God  chose  her,  of  all  the  women  in  the  world,  to  be  His  mother. 

Jan.  2 is  another  big  day.  It  is  the  day  we  celebrate  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus.  On  this  day  we  should  promise  Him  that  through  our  lives  we  will 
always  say  His  name  with  love  and  reverence  and  never  use  it  wrongly.  We 
should  pray  that  His  name  will  be  on  our  lips  at  the  moment  of  our  death. 

On  Jan.  6,  we  celebrate  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord.  This  is  also  a holy 
day  of  obligation.  “Epiphany”  means  “a  showing  off.”  When  the  three  wise 
men  brought  their  gifts  to  the  baby  Jesus,  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  out- 
siders had  been  allowed  to  come  and  adore  Him — Christ  was  showing 
Himself  to  the  world  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany  we  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Family.  The  Church  wants  us  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph  in  their  hidden  and  humble  life  at  Nazareth  — especially  the  obedience 
of  the  Son  of  God  throughout  his  earthly  life,  to  His  human  parents,  Mary 
and  Joseph.  By  doing  this,  Christ  consecrated  family  life  and  made  it  a truly 
holy  thing. 

January  is  also  the  month  for  making  resolutions.  Don’t  you  think  a 
good  resolution  would  be  to  celebrate  these  big  days  in  Jesus’  life  with  Him? 
We  all  felt  very  close  to  Him  when  we  helped  Him  celebrate  His  birthday. 
We  can  feel  that  close  again  by  reliving  with  Him  some  of  the  happiest  days 
of  His  life. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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D.  Boyle,  SFM,  contemplating  O-Mochi. 


SMOKE  GETS 
IN  MY 
EYES 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

"Qerhaps  this  has  happened  to  you! 

A friend  invites  you  to  join  him 
for  a cup  of  coffee.  After  what  seems 


like  hours  have  elapsed,  you  notice 
that  you  are  surrounded  by  several 
glasses  that  once  held  water  and  four 
or  five  cups  that  once  held  coffee. 
You  have  long  since  settled  for 
drumming  your  fingers  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  table  because  a decided 
kink  in  the  neck  prevents  you  from 
tilting  your  head  back  even  once  more 
to  catch  a stray  drop  of  something 
from  one  of  the  containers.  On  the 
other  hand,  your  friend  is  still  waving 
his  original  cup  of  coffee  between 
mouth  and  saucer.  At  last  he  re- 
duced the  stub  of  a cigarette  to 
rubble  in  the  ash  tray,  and  makes  a 
half-hearted  pass  at  the  bill  as  a 
gesture  to  leave.  You  know,  without 
looking,  that  your  companion’s  cup 
still  holds  the  better  part  of  a very 
tepid  cup  of  coffee.  And  you  tell 
yourself,  as  you  follow  him  to  the 
door  of  the  restaurant,  that  some  day 
you  too  will  take  up  the  ‘art  of 
smoking’. 

While  I was  studying  Japanese  at 
the  Franciscan  Language  School  in 
Tokyo,  one  of  the  old  missionaries 
who  was  giving  us  a series  of  lectures 
on  mission  methods  in  Japan,  men- 
tioned something  I would  have  been 
well  advised  to  remember. 

“Smoking,”  he  said,  “is  a very 
good  way  to  stall  for  time  while  you 
are  thinking  of  something  to  say.” 

During  my  first  Christmas  vacation 
from  the  language  school  I have 
reason  to  rue  the  day  I forgot  his 
words  of  wisdom.  I was  visiting  one 
of  our  mission  stations  a few  days 
before  the  New  Year  and  while  walk- 
ing about  the  city  streets  with  Fr. 
Peter  Toth,  the  O-Mochi  struck. 
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Oh,  it  all  began  innocently  enough! 
An  old  woman  poked  her  head  out  of 
a doorway  across  the  street  and  called 
out  to  Fr.  Toth.  Her  husband  was 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  was  wielding 
a very  mean  looking  mallet.  He  was 
almost  invisible  because  heavy  clouds 
of  steam  filled  the  room.  However, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  sure 
rhythmic  strokes  of  the  heavy  mallet 
as  it  came  down  again  and  again  on 
the  white  pulpy  substance  in  the 
wooden  tub.  He  was  making  O-Mochi, 
the  traditional  New  Year  treat  for  a 
Japanese  family. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  house 
and  very  soon  the  old  lady  brought 
us  a heaping  plate  of  freshly  pounded 
O-Mochi  smothered  in  sweet  bean 
paste.  Fr.  Toth  began  almost  im- 
mediately to  carry  on  a most  spirited 
conversation.  This  was  no  help  to  me 
because  at  the  time  I knew  about  two 
expressions  in  Japanese.  One  of  them 
was,  “I  have  a red  wagon.”  And  the 
other  was,  “Is  that  your  red  book  on 
the  desk?”  Neither  was  guaranteed 
to  liven  up  a conversation.  Fr.  Toth, 
speaking  animatedly  all  the  while, 
speared  an  O-Mochi  and  after  guid- 
ing it  safely  to  his  plate,  spent  the 
rest  of  the  time  feinting  with  the  chop 
sticks  between  his  mouth  and  the 
plate. 

The  old  woman’s  son  had  come  to 
join  in  the  festivities  and  he  pulled 
out  a package  of  cigarettes  and  made 
a regular  ritual  out  of  opening  it. 
When  he  had  selected  one,  he  tapped 
it  a number  of  times  on  the  package 
and  then  waved  it  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  his  face  to  emphasize  a point 
he  was  trying  to  make  in  the  conver- 
sation. And  just  when  I thought  he 


might  be  on  the  point  of  helping  me 
get  through  that  whopping  plate  of 
O-Mochi,  he  began  to  fumble  franti- 
cally through  his  pockets  in  search 
of  an  elusive  match.  It  was  plain  that 
neither  of  those  worthy  gentlemen 
would  be  of  much  help  to  me  in 
proving  to  the  smiling  old  lady  that 
her  O-Mochi  was  really  first  rate. 

As  I was  not  very  well  co-ordinated 
in  the  use  of  chop  sticks  at  the  time, 
the  whole  sticky  blob  was  filling  my 
mouth  beyond  all  reasonable  propor- 
tions. I began  to  chew  it  calmly  and 
then  I realized  that  O-Mochi  has  the 
consistency  of  crack  filler  and  all  of 
its  full-bodied  flavour.  My  teeth  were 
hopelessly  enmeshed  and  I feared  for 
my  very  life  as  it  began  to  fill  the 
region  of  my  throat  while  still  showing 
no  inclination  to  dissolve.  After  some 
frantic  juggling  of  the  tongue  and 
throat  muscles,  I felt  the  load  hit  my 
stomach  like  a bowling  ball.  Two  or 
three  more  swallows  followed  in 
similar  suspense-filled  minutes,  and  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  acquiring  a 
bit  of  a taste  for  O-Mochi  when  it 
was  time  to  leave. 

The  next  day,  while  my  stomach 
was  behaving  like  a sackfull  of  wild- 
cats, Fr.  Toth  informed  me  that  in 
Japan  it  is  not  necessary  to  lick  the 
platter  clean  in  order  to  prove  to  your 
hostess  that  you  appreciate  her  talent. 
I had  much  to  learn  about  Japan.  I 
could  only  hope  that  the  next  time  it 
was  O-Moc/zZ-eating-time-in-the-Land- 
of-the-Rising-Sun,  I would  be  able  to 
talk  about  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Canada,  or  better  yet  be  able  to  smoke 
and  start  out  with  a roll-your-own 
kit.  ■ 
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Fr.  Francis  Hawkshaw  was  born  and 
educated  in  Toronto  and  was  ordained 
in  1955.  That  summer  he  was  sent  to 
Japan,  where  after  spending  two  years 
in  Tokyo,  he  was  assigned  to  the  city 
of  Sasebo.  He  is  now  working  in 
Mizunami. 

I Remember 

TTere’s  a little  story  for  the  column;  the  only  trouble  is  I don’t 
^ remember  the  details  too  well.  On  August  1,  1957,  I arrived  in 
the  parish  of  Sasebo,  Japan,  straight  from  my  language  course  in 
Tokyo.  On  August  15,  I had  my  first  anointing  in  that  parish.  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  I still  had  trouble  speaking  Japanese. 

About  4:00  p.m.,  two  fellows  came  in  a taxi  to  the  rectory.  After 
much  difficulty,  I realized  that  their  sister  was  dying  and  wanted  to 
see  a priest.  Taking  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  holy  oils  with 
me,  I rode  with  my  friends  for  about  twenty  minutes  out  into  the 
country.  The  sick  lady  was  about  forty-five  years  old.  Her  lips  and 
face  were  badly  swollen  and  although  she  was  conscious,  she  could 
not  speak.  I helped  her  make  a confession  as  well  as  possible,  and 
she  nodded  her  head  that  she  was  sorry  for  the  sins  of  her  life.  After 
administering  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  Holy  Communion,  I 
anointed  her. 

I returned  by  taxi  with  the  two  brothers  to  the  rectory.  Since 
I didn’t  know  that  parish  very  well  at  that  time,  I didn’t  know  where 
I had  gone.  I had  only  a general  idea  of  the  direction.  I had  made  a 
note  of  the  family’s  name,  but  my  pastor,  Fr.  Yaeck,  had  never 
heard  of  the  people.  I am  pretty  sure  the  lady  had  been  away  from 
the  Church  for  several  years,  and  had  just  returned  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit.  We  never  heard  another  thing  about  her,  but  I am 
certain  that  she  died  (although  I don’t  know  what  makes  me  so 
certain).  The  one  thing  I do  remember  is  the  experience  of  anointing 
that  woman,  and  I wish  I could  remember  where  I did  it,  and  what 
happened  to  her  after  that.  1!  — Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 
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Announcing  ...  a new  book 
by  a Scarboro  missionary 

THE  SINS 
OF  THE  JUST 

By  John  H.  McGoey,  S.F.M. 

Here  is  an  examination,  performed 
with  unprecedented  insight  and 
frankness,  of  the  “little  sins”  that 
turn  Sisters  off  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  to  perfection.  Father 
McGoey  has  drawn  upon  his  wide 
experience  in  conducting  retreats  for 
Sisters  and  gathered  a wealth  of  vital 
material . . . comprehensive,  thorough, 
and  deeply  perceptive.  This  he  sets 
forth  in  a vigorous,  hard-hitting  style 
calculated  to  provoke  the  reader  to 
stop  and  take  a long,  hard,  honest 
look  at  her  spiritual  life. 

$3.75 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 
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EDITORIAL 


Soft-Boiled  Egghead? 

Come  people  think  our  editorials  are  not  scholarly  enough.  They 
^ think  that  since  our  priests  work  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  we 
should  have  enough  first-hand  information  to  make  this  column  a 
scholarly  comment  on  world  affairs  instead  of  a light-weight  reflec- 
tion on  various  aspects  of  mission  life. 

I agree  that  scholarliness  is  a good  thing.  I hope  there  may  be 
more  evidence  of  research  in  future  editorials,  and  I apologize  for 
whatever  has  been  lacking  until  now.  But  I believe  there  is  a slight 
danger  involved  in  a concentrated  scholastic  approach.  Political 
science,  for  example,  can  be  a fascinating  study.  For  anyone  keenly 
interested  in  it,  a column  like  this  could  become  a convenient 
vehicle  for  expressing  researched  opinions.  But  that  would  only  be 
good  if  the  writer  were  to  limit  himself  to  opinions  which  are 
practical  not  just  to  himself  as  a scholar,  but  to  the  average  reader. 

Take  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo,  for  example.  The  government 
of  that  country  has  recently  passed  from  dictator  Trujillo,  to 
President  Bosch,  to  a military  administration.  The  whole  affair  must 
be  an  interesting  case  history  for  students  of  political  science, 
sociology,  or  the  philosophy  of  revolution.  Because  we  have  many 
priests  working  there,  perhaps  in  our  magazine,  we  should  spend 
more  time  analysing  these  events.  But  that  could  easily  become  an 
exercise  in  political  science  research,  persued  while  overlooking 
many  practical  mission  problems.  Through  all  this  political  upheaval, 
the  work  of  the  missions  had  to  go  on.  Stubborn  little  mules  that 
never  heard  of  Trujillo  or  Juan  Bosch,  still  had  to  be  jogged  over 
twisted  mountain  paths.  And  people  attending  Mass  in  half-built 
churches  still  had  to  dodge  rain  leaking  through  the  roofs. 

I realize  that  extremes  must  be  avoided  — that  of  concentrating 
on  political  or  sociological  problems  exclusively,  ignoring  the  day- 
to-day  problems  of  mission  life,  and  that  of  getting  wrapped  up  in 
details  while  overlooking  broader,  basic  problems.  But  in  acknowl- 
edging a certain  lack  of  scholarliness  in  our  editorials  to  date,  I feel 
it  only  fair  to  warn  hopeful  readers  that  any  future  trend  towards 
an  egghead  approach  will  always  remain  solidly  rooted  in  the 
earthy,  sometimes-monotonous,  unpolitical  problems  of  mule-riding 
missionaries,  bringing  God  to  people.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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THE 

HORIZONTAL 

TWIST 

Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM 

T have  come  to  cast  fire  upon  earth 
-*•  and  what  will  I but  that  it  be  en- 
kindled” — Luke  12:49. 

To  me,  the  above  quotation  is  one 
of  the  most  descriptive  and  inspiring 
in  the  scriptures.  But  it  is  one  that  can 
be  terribly  misinterpreted.  In  its  proper 
meaning,  Christ  is  telling  us  that  He 
came  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth;  to  set 


the  whole  world  afire  with  the  flame  of 
His  love.  And  He  invites  everyone  to 
help  Him  spread  this  fire.  But  let  me 
tell  you  now  of  a time  when,  as  a 
missionary  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
I completely  misinterpreted  these  words 
of  Christ.  I literally  set  out  to  “cast 
fire  upon  the  earth.” 

It  happened  a few  months  ago  on 
the  occasion  of  the  bishop’s  confirma- 
tion tour  of  our  parish  and  its  missions. 
According  to  the  confirmation  sched- 
ule, the  bishop  was  to  visit  our  largest 
mission  on  Saturday  morning.  This 
village  was  some  four  mule-back  hours 
and  some  twenty  river  crossings  from 
our  parish  house. 

On  Thursday  morning  I,  like  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  set  out  by  mule  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  bishop.  1 did 
not  make  the  rough  way  smooth  nor 
could  I straighten  the  winding  river 
nor  shorten  the  number  of  river  cross- 
ings. I did,  however,  advise  the  people 
of  the  bishop’s  coming  visit.  So,  early 
Saturday  morning  a huge  crowd 
assembled.  I heard  confessions  and 
then  began  the  Mass  (in  order  to  be 
finished  by  the  time  the  bishop  arrived, 
so  that  he  could  begin  confirmation). 

There  being  no  chapel,  we  were  all 
crowded  into  the  small,  palm-board, 
zinc-roofed  schoolhouse.  During  Mass 
a breeze  kept  blowing  out  the  candles. 
It  was  far  too  hot  to  close  the  shutters 
so  I had  the  altar  boy  put  the  candles 
on  the  floor  on  either  side  of  the 
school  desk  which  I was  using  as  our 
altar.  All  went  well  until  the  end  of 
the  Mass.  Then  the  bishop  arrived.  I 
greeted  the  bishop  and  began  to  unvest. 
As  the  people  came  forward  to  kiss  the 
bishop’s  ring,  I backed  up  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  While  still  unvesting,  I noticed 
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a glow  from  behind.  At  first  I dis- 
missed it  as  a glow  from  my  halo.  But 
then  I felt  my  back  getting  very  warm. 
Looking  behind,  I realized  I was  on 
fire  (soutane,  alb  and  Mass  vestments). 
I had  backed  into  the  Mass  candles  on 
the  floor,  the  altar  boy  having  for- 
gotten to  extinguish  them. 

As  the  school  was  too  small  and  too 
crowded,  I immediately  squashed  my 
first  impulse  to  make  a record  100- 
yard  dash  to  the  river.  So,  I did  the 
only  thing  possible:  To  the  accompani- 
ment of  screams  from  my  audience 
(they  thought  I had  taken  a heart 
attack  or  an  epileptic  fit)  I dropped  to 
the  only  floor  space  open  — immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  bishop.  Then  and 
there  I treated  one  and  all  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  rock  and  roll,  horizontal  style 
— or  if  you  will,  to  a fiery  display  of 
“El  Twist.” 

It  Happened 

Tokyo  — An  edible  sake  bottle  is 
being  made  in  Shimonoseki,  Yama- 
guchi  prefecture,  a major  centre  of  the 
fugu  industry. 

Tadao  Nakamura,  51,  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  the  flavorsome  flesh 
of  fugu  which  can  be  eaten  safely 
when  its  dangerously  poisonous  organs 
are  removed. 

He  grinds  up  the  fugu  flesh  and 
moulds  it  into  a rice-wine  bottle. 

Sake  devotees  say  the  fugu  bottle, 
which  can  be  used  two  or  three  times, 
imparts  a delectable  taste  to  the  drink. 
The  maker  recommends  drying  out  the 
bottle  with  grains  of  uncooked  rice, 
then  roasting  and  eating  it  as  an  hors 


Finally,  as  the  smoke,  screams  and 
laughter  subsided,  I arose,  somewhat 
red-faced  and  proceeded  to  unvest 
what  was  left  of  my  flame-riddled, 
smoked  and  floor-stained  vestments 
and  alb.  Fortunately,  the  flames  hadn’t 
reached  my  pants.  So,  clothed  with  the 
remnants  of  my  soutane  and  my  dignity 
I began  to  baptize  while  the  bishop  did 
the  confirmations. 

This  was  undoubtedly  my  most  em- 
barrassing moment  on  the  missions.  I 
am  telling  you  of  it  for  three  reasons: 
( 1 ) to  advise  all  altar  boys  to  put  out 
the  candles;  (2)  to  advise  everyone 
not  to  take  the  scriptures  too  literally 
— especially  about  casting  fire  upon 
the  earth;  (3)  to  beg  donations  for 
our  work  here  (for  the  building  of 
bigger  chapels,  so  we  won’t  have  to 
say  Mass  in  crowded,  dirty  school 
houses).  ■ 


in  Japan 


d’oevre  with  the  next  round  of 
drinks.  ■ 

Gifu  — The  pupil  register  in  a Gifu 
Prefecture  school  is  both  complicated 
and  simple  — fifty-four  of  the  fifty- 
eight  students  answer  to  the  last  name 
of  “Iwai.”  The  other  four  also  share  a 
single  name  — “Sato.”  Teachers  are 
forced  to  use  first  names  to  differenti- 
ate between  their  charges. 

There  is  a further  complication:  the 
teacher  of  the  main  class  also  is  named 
Iwai  — and  so  is  the  principal.  The 
blame  can  be  laid  to  a Manta  Iwai 
who  settled  in  the  Yaotsu  mountains 
more  than  500  years  ago.  His  progeny 
filled  Yaotsu-machi  with  Iwai’s.  ■ 
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SOMETIMES  IT'S  DULL 


Tj'very  Religious  Society  has  what  is  called  a Constitution.  This  is  a statement 

of  its  purposes,  and  the  rules  which  govern  the  members.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  says  that  its  first  purpose  is  to  glorify 
God  and  to  make  its  members  holy  through  keeping  God’s  laws  and  the 
Society’s  Constitution.  Since  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  are  approved  by 
the  Vatican,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Church  wants  our  priests,  above  all,  to 
make  themselves  holy,  and  in  that  way  glorify  God. 

Now  it  would  be  difficult  for  a priest  to  become  holy  if  his  life  were  always 
pleasant  and  exciting.  Christ  said  that  we  must  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
Him.  Something  about  a missionary’s  life  then  must  be  difficult  if  it  is  to  lead 
him  to  God.  Young  men  thinking  about  the  priesthood  should  remember  that. 
I’m  afraid  that  when  they  read  about  the  adventures  of  missionaries,  they  might 
get  the  idea  that  their  lives  are  always  exciting  and  pleasant.  That’s  not  true. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  sometimes  very  dull  and  monotonous  — even 
when  they  seem  to  others  to  be  exciting. 

When  you  read  of  a priest  riding  a horse  through  the  jungles,  you  might 
think  it  sounds  very  exciting.  But  for  a priest  who  has  to  do  that  nearly  every 
day,  in  rain,  and  heat,  bothered  by  mosquitos  and  living  off  a diet  of  rice  and 
beans,  it  is  not  very  exciting  at  all.  In  fact,  it  can  get  very  dull  and  monot- 
onous. It  shouldn’t  surprise  you  to  hear  that.  That’s  the  way  the  missionary 
sanctifies  himself  — not  by  doing  pleasant,  exciting  things,  but  by  doing  the 
things  God  wants  him  to  do,  even  when  they  are  difficult  and  dull.  Not  every 
boy  should  go  into  a seminary  — only  those  who  know  what  they  are  getting 
into,  who  know  that  the  life  of  a priest  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  and  who 
want  to  become  priests  anyway.  B 
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CONSOLATION 

FROM  THE  COUNCIL 


Most  Rev.  Kenneth  R.  Turner,  SFM 


he  bishops  attending  the  Ecumen- 
ical Council  find  at  all  the  Roman 
newsstands  the  continental  editions  of 
their  favorite  overseas  dailies  such  as 
the  New  York  Times,  London  Times, 
etc.  These  are  printed  in  Europe  simul- 
taneously with  their  national  counter- 
» parts.  So,  the  instant  we  read  headlines 
such  as  “MASS  IN  ENGLISH,”  or 
“TOM-TOMS  IN  THE  MASS,”  we 
know  that  John  Q.  Public  in  the 
Toronto  subway  is  reading  the  same 
words  on  his  way  to  work.  And  we 
wonder  how  he  is  taking  it!  Is  his 
response  “Tom-toms,  indeed!”  or, 
“Hasn’t  the  good  old  Latin,  albeit  un- 
intelligible, long  been  a clear  sign  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church?”  What  are 
those  bishops  up  to,  anyway!” 

To  these  dear  ones,  may  I try  to 
be  comforting?  During  October  and 
November,  1962,  and  again  this 
autumn  the  Council  Fathers  have  had 
[ before  their  eyes  something  that  head- 
lines or  texts  could  never  adequately 
present.  It  is  the  compelling  spectacle 
of  unity  in  diversity,  variety  in  unity. 
There  are  more  than  2,000  Council 
Fathers  in  the  council  hall,  including 
prelates  of  every  race,  language  and 
dress,  representing  virtually  every 
nationality  of  the  world.  The  familiar 
mantelletas  and  birettas  of  purple  are 
? side  by  side  with  the  gowns  and  cling- 
ing black  and  gold  hoods  of  the  Mala- 
bars;  with  the  togas  and  cross-mounted 
helmets  of  the  Ukrainians  and  patri- 
archs of  the  Middle  East;  with  red 
fezzes!  and  with  an  almost  endless 
\ variety  of  crowns,  copes,  etc.  So  dif- 
ferent superficially,  all  these  men  be- 
fore us  share  the  same  faith,  the  same 
compulsion  and  direction  in  their  lives. 
Shepherds  of  the  flock,  they  yield  to 


none  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Chief 
Shepherd  and  to  His  vicar  on  earth. 
Their  accidental  dissimilarities  of  race, 
nationality,  customs,  dress,  really 
accentuate  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
And  there  is  a new  dimension  added 
to  their  variety  in  unity,  in  the  lit- 
urgical rites  which  they  follow. 

The  daily  general  congregations 
begin  with  holy  Mass  celebrated  by 
selected  prelates.  We  have  assisted  at 
Mass  said  in  the  following  liturgical 
rites:  Latin,  Palaeoslavic-Roman, 
Byzantine-Romanian,  Syro-Antiochian, 
Armenian,  Bracarensian,  Byzantine- 
Ukrainian  and  several  others.  The 
Mass  of  any  rite  has  the  same  sub- 
stantial elements:  scripture  readings, 
offertory,  consecration  and  com- 
munion. It  is  the  same  divine  sacrifice 
but  in  a great  variety  of  language, 
chant  and  ceremony.  The  language 
may  be  Slav,  Ukrainian,  Arabic,  or 
even  Aramaic,  the  language  of  Our 
Lord.  The  Eastern  rites  are  of  ancient 
origin,  extending  faithfully  back  to  St. 
James  the  Apostle,  or  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  or  to  the  ninth  century 
when  the  great  apostles,  Cyril  and 
Methodius  converted  whole  nations  to 
Christ.  In  doing  so,  sometimes  these 
saints  transposed  the  native  tongues 
into  script,  something  never  before 
done,  and  they  allowed  their  converts 
to  retain  their  national  languages  in 
public  worship. 

For  anyone  of  the  Latin  rite,  follow- 
ing some  Masses  of  the  Eastern  rites 
might  involve  getting  liturgically  lost. 
Let  us  take  the  Syro-Antiochian  Mass 
as  an  example.  There  is  the  “Pre- 
Mass”,  before  vesting,  during  which 
the  celebrant  offers  the  bread  and  wine. 
In  so  doing  he  performs  the  function 
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of  Melchisedech,  that  mysterious  priest 
of  the  Most  High  who  offered  for 
Abram  a sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  of 
bread  and  wine  after  the  victory  over 
the  kings.  Then  when  vested,  the  cele- 
brant incenses  the  altar  and  the  offer- 
ing. Scripture  readings  follow,  and 
here  at  least  one  is  on  familiar  ground. 
But  soon  again  we  are  in  unfamiliar 
territory  with  the  Great  Supplication, 
followed  by  recitation  of  the  creed, 
washing  of  hands,  the  kiss  of  peace, 
prayers  at  the  imposition  of  hands, 
prayer  of  the  Veil,  then  the  first  of 
three  blessings.  We  find  the  road  again 
at  the  Sanetus  and  the  consecration. 
But  vestments,  ceremony,  movement 
are  of  singular  beauty  and  solemnity. 

The  language  was  unintelligible  to 
most  of  us,  the  chant  to  our  Western 
ears  most  strange,  yet  majestic.  For 
me  — and  possibly  for  most  Westerners 


who  have  witnessed  the  richness  of  lit- 
urgical variety  — there  has  come  an 
understanding  that  liturgical  language 
can  be  any  language,  Aramaic,  Arabic, 
Greek  or  Ukrainian,  Latin  or  English. 
Each  race  has  its  own  way  of  best 
expressing  in  ceremony,  dress  and  lan- 
guage its  adoration  of  the  most  glorious 
Trinity,  its  love  and  longing  for  God, 
its  thanksgiving,  its  compulsion  to  seek 
forgiveness  and  its  other  needs.  The 
Latin  of  the  Mass  is  not  the  sign  of 
unity  — it  is  the  Mass  itself  that  is  the 
sign  of  unity. 

When  friends  at  home  read  that  the 
Council  Fathers  soundly  approve  of 
the  use  of  the  pipe  organ  in  churches 
of  the  Latin  rite,  I am  just  afraid  that 
as  they  read  on,  eyebrows  will  rise 
and  newspapers  rustle  at  the  report 
that  regional  conferences  of  bishops 
are  empowered  to  canonize  the  tom- 
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tom,  cymbals,  etc.,  in  certain  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I believe  that  it  is 
the  Society  of  Jesus  that  treasures  in 
its  archives  a missal  written  four  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  ideagraph  script  of 
the  Chinese.  But  this,  by  a tragedy  of 
misunderstanding,  never  became  more 
than  what  it  is  today  — a museum 
piece.  This  missal  represents  part  of  a 
skillful  attempt  to  accommodate  a 
Western  rite  into  a Chinese  mode  of 
Catholic  worship.  It  was  made  by  Fr. 
Matteo  Ricci,  S.J.,  the  Jesuit  apostle 
who  evangelized  China  during  the 
early  years  of  his  Society. 

Ricci  was  a practical  and  tireless 
genius.  He  managed  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  a richly  endowed 
civilization  and  see  it  grow  amazingly, 
overcoming  the  strong  prejudice  of  the 
Chinese  towards  foreigners,  their  ways, 
their  beliefs.  To  the  Chinese  unbe- 
lievers, even  the  universal  Christian 
faith  looked  foreign,  until  it  was 
dressed  in  Chinese  clothing.  For  one 
breathless  generation  the  possibility  of 
the  conversion  of  the  entire  Chinese 
empire  hung  in  the  balance.  But  Ricci’s 
accommodation  of  Christian  worship 
to  Chinese  mentality  was  frowned  upon 
and  suppressed  by  authority  — the  big- 
gest single  factor,  perhaps  in  the  sad 
loss  of  a glorious  opportunity. 

When  the  Scarboro  Fathers  went  to 
Lishui,  China,  they  inherited  from 
their  European  predecessors  in  the 
field,  a North-European  Gothic 
cathedral,  beautiful  it  is  true,  but 
totally  incongruous  in  an  Asiatic  set- 
ting. Everywhere  about  were  temples, 
shrines,  monasteries,  pagodas,  arches, 
gardens,  all  trying  to  teach  us  the 
Chinese  mode  of  religious  expression  in 
architecture.  But  we  paid  no  heed  to 


FT 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


A Volkswagen  pick-up  is  needed  by 
Fr.  Clement  for  work  in  a new  parish 
in  Cebu,  Philippines.  The  cost  is 
$2,200. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  par- 
ishes in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent, 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  Philippines. 
The  sum  of  $25.00  will  keep  a Jeep  on 
the  road  for  a month. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

An  outboard  motor  (no  more  than  5 
years  old),  and  5 organs  are  requested 
by  Fr.  Linus  Wall  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Berbice,  Br.  Guiana. 

Another  SFM  Chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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the  lesson,  even  in  400  years!  Our 
churches  and  chapels  had  reed  organs 
or  harmoniums  but  nowhere  else  were 
they  found.  The  diatonic  scale  of  music 
which  we  used  was  also  foreign.  Where 
the  Chinese  language  only  was  known, 
we  introduced  Latin.  In  short,  in 
trying  to  bring  Christianity  into  a 
Buddhist-Taoist  Chinese  civilization, 
we  handicapped  ourselves  in  the 
already  sufficiently  hard  task  by  sup- 
plying elements  of  an  alien  culture. 

Our  task  would  have  been  far  easier 
if  we  had  taught  the  faith  and  dressed 
the  liturgy  in  a manner  comprehensible 
to  the  Chinese.  Now,  in  restrospect,  it 
seems  a miracle  indeed  that  converts 
were  ever  made.  I can  picture  now  a 
Chinese  farmer,  intelligent,  industrious 
and  good,  tentatively  putting  an  enquir- 
ing foot  inside  Lishui  cathedral  of  a 
Sunday  morning.  Three  things  only 
reassure  him:  the  faces  of  fellow  Chin- 
ese, Chinese  prayers,  and  the  odor  of 
incense.  Everything  else  is  alien, 
strange,  incomprehensive,  beginning 
with  the  foreigner  who  comes  out  of 
sacristy  in  colored  clothing  of  a 
strange  style  and  proceeds  with  “in 
nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti”  to  the  standing,  kneeling,  sit- 
ting, genuflecting  of  the  Chinese  con- 
gregation! 

It  is  hoped  that  the  liturgical  reforms 
instituted  at  this  Council  will  encour- 
age regional  conferences  of  bishops  to 
make  an  intelligent  accommodation  of 
the  Latin  liturgy  to  the  particular  cul- 
ture of  each  of  the  nations  they 
evangelize.  Then  the  saving  truths  of 
our  faith  may  more  easily  be  presented 
in  a manner  which  pagan  peoples  can 
understand,  admire,  respect  and  finally 
come  to  love.  ■ 


HALT! 


We’re  looking  for  someone  — maybe 
you.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who 
has  been  saving  old  coins  or  military 
medals.  We’re  not  going  to  arrest  him. 
We  just  want  to  persuade  him  to  donate 
them  to  the  missions. 

“But  these  things  are  valuable,”  you 
argue.  Of  course  they  are.  That’s  why 
we  want  them.  We  can  sell  them  and 
use  the  proceeds  to  support  our  mission 
work. 


And  Another  Thing! 


How  about  your  stamp  collection  or 
all  that  old  jewelry  you’ve  been  saving? 
We  can  use  that  too. 

Perhaps  you  think  we  sound  like  beg- 
gars. I guess  you’re  right.  We  are 
beggars.  It’s  the  only  way  we  know 
to  support  our  work. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A 

Pagan's 

View 

The  following  article  was  written  by  a 
wealthy,  well-educated  Japanese  pagan 
woman,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  D. 
O’Rourke,  CSSR. 


f I ’he  number  among  us  who  do  not 
have  religion  is  legion.  It  is  quite 
ordinary  for  a person  blessed  with 
good  health  and  common  sense  not 
even  to  bother  thinking  about  it.  In 
fact,  to  the  degree  that  he  has  good 
health  and  common  sense,  religion 
becomes  less  and  less  a subject  for 
consideration. 

For  instance,  a man  owns  a com- 
pany. Business  is  in  a slump.  Will 
prayer  help  him?  Only  with  a bit  of 
fight,  effort  and  calculation  will  he  be 
able  to  put  the  business  back  on  its 
feet  again.  Prayer  is  nothing  more 
than  a form  of  consolation. 


And  yet,  some  day  misfortune  will 
unexpectedly  knock  at  our  door.  Sick- 
ness, an  accident,  — maybe  death. 
Then  what  will  we  do?  We  will  sud- 
denly stare  at  ourselves.  I think,  and 
strangely,  there  will  be  nothing  in  our 
heart  but  a prayer.  Not  to  God.  Not 
to  Buddha.  To  what,  we  don’t  know, 
but  we  shall  probably  cry  out  for  dear 
life,  “Help  me!” 

This  strange  prayer  must  certainly 
be  comprehensible  to  the  whole  human 
race.  I think  it  would  be  a mistake  not 
to  say  that  this  prayer  is  the  motive 
power  that  keeps  man  living  when  he 
is  visited  by  death. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that,  amid 
the  excitement  and  pleasures  of  daily 
life,  those  things  are  forgotten.  As 
long  as  we  do  not  meet  with  too  much 
suffering  we  will  not  be  too  interested 
in  religion. 

How  will  the  Catholic  Church  link 
up  religion  and  reality  for  us?  The 
difficult  prayers,  the  heavy  cold  faces 
of  Catholics,  such  things  stop  our 
feet  from  drawing  near  to  hear.  And 
the  precious  words  of  Christ:  remote, 
beautiful  and  like  a fantasy.  How  are 
we  to  accept,  to  believe  that  teaching? 
As  long  as  a more  tangible  way  of 
teaching  is  not  forthcoming,  for  us  — 
the  ordinary  people  — the  Church  will 
be  just  a strange  kind  of  being,  nothing 
more  than  a fascination  of  a sort. 

Priests  have  sacrificed  a great  deal 
in  order  to  give  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God.  They  believe  in  the 
nobility  of  this  act,  and  indeed,  there 
must  be  something  in  it.  What  that 
“something”  is,  we  do  not  yet  know. 
But  when  we  do  find  out  I think  we 
will  fall  on  our  knees  before  God  for 
the  first  time  and  hang  from  his  love. 
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STIRRING  UP 

THE  FAITH 

Robert  Hymus,  SFM 

A bout  one  year  ago  a Spanish  secu- 
^ lar  priest  accompanied  by  other 
priests  and  laymen  from  Puerto  Rico 
came  to  Santo  Domingo  at  the  request 
of  the  Nuncio  Apostolico,  Msgr.  Clari- 
zio.  They  gave  the  first  cursillos  in  the 
country.  Since  then  the  former  old 
people’s  home  of  San  Lazaro  in  the 
capital  has  been  renovated  and  is  the 
permanent  locale  of  these  cursillos. 
Two  other  centres  serve  other  areas. 
The  first  group  of  instructors  trained 
local  priests  and  laymen  and  these  now 
operate  under  the  supervision  of  Fr. 
Torra,  a Spanish  secular. 

It  seems  the  cursillo  is  a most  effi- 


cacious method  of  “stirring  up  the 
faith  that  is  in  you.”  This  is  certainly  j 
true  among  Latin  Americans,  and  I 
suspect  the  same  must  be  so  of  Span- 
ish and  perhaps  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans too.  The  cursillo  is  a three-day 
period  of  intensive  religious  experience. 
The  instruction  teams  of  priests  and 
laymen  are  specialists  in  their  field. 

The  movement  makes  full  use  of  psy- 
chology, working  on  the  intellect,  will 
and  sentiments  (joy,  sorrow,  compas- 
sion, etc.).  They  are  all  extensively  j 
exercised  and  played  upon  — so  much 
so  that  there  is  not  a free  moment 
during  the  three  full  days.  Sometimes 
the  exercises  go  from  6:00  a.m.  till  ' 
1:00  a.m.  next  morning.  Some  con- 
ferences last  for  two  and  a half  hours. 
During  the  meals,  jokes  and  music 
relieve  some  of  the  tension,  but  for  ; 
most  of  the  day  the  nervous  system  1 
is  in  full  swing  and  a real  psychologi- 
cal  experience  is  undergone. 

Religious  doctrine  and  moral  prin- 
ciples are  presented  in  simple  style  and  • 
personal  experiences  are  recounted. 
Religion  as  a way  of  life  is  presented  i 
in  such  a moving  way  that  on  closing 
night  tears  are  quite  in  evidence.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  the  beginning  and 
the  participants  must  follow  up  the 
cursillo  with  small  group  meetings  in 
their  own  parishes.  They  have  certain 
resolutions  to  keep  and  they  are  to 
check  each  other  on  them.  For  lasting  j 
effects,  they  should  maintain  a per- 
sonal and  frequent  contact  with  the 
parish  priest  or  another  confessor. 

This  movement  “ Cursillo  de  Cristian- 
dad”  as  it  is  formally  called,  is  sweep- 
ing Latin  America  and  it  is  hoped  | ! 

that  it  will  enkindle  a spirit  akin  to 
that  of  the  early  Christians,  ■ 
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Each  year  at  Azua  we  have  a gather- 
ing of  altar  boys  from  all  parishes 
of  the  Prelacy  of  San  Juan.  They  come 
with  a priest  of  their  parish  in  a jeep, 
car,  bus  or  truck.  They  arrive  at  Azua 
before  11:00  a.m.  at  which  time  they 
dress  in  their  soutanes  and  surplices 
and  form  a procession  from  the  parish 
yard  to  the  main  door  of  the  church. 
Then  we  have  a Misa  Comunitaria 
(community-sung  Mass  in  Spanish). 
Each  boy  stays  with  his  group  in  the 
benches,  so  that  there  are  groups  of 
black,  red,  or  even  blue  soutanes. 
During  Mass  there  is  a special  voca- 
tional sermon.  After  Mass  the  boys 
take  off  their  soutanes  and  surplices 
and  leave  them  in  the  benches.  Then 
the  church  is  locked  and  they  go  to 
the  parish  house  for  a banquet.  This 
year  there  were  183  altar  boys  and 
counting  the  priests,  seminarians,  etc., 
a total  of  about  200  people. 

The  banquet  consisted  of  a locrio. 
This  is  a mixture  of  chopped  meat, 
rice,  tomato  and  some  spice,  all  cooked 
in  a huge  iron  pot  in  the  yard.  Each 
one  got  a plate  of  this,  a bread  roll, 
some  candy  and  a bottle  of  pop.  When 
the  meal  was  finished,  various  small 
toys  were  raffled.  The  priest  in  charge, 
of  course,  had  to  speak  through  a 
transistor  megaphone  to  be  heard  over 
the  noise.  Later,  all  the  boys  were 
taken  in  to  the  beach  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  just  three  miles  down  the  road. 
There,  under  supervision  of  good 
swimmers,  they  ran,  jumped  and  swam 
about  till  3:00  p.m.,  when  they 
returned  to  the  parish  house.  Cold 
pop  was  awaiting  them  and  then  they 
put  on  their  soutanes  and  surplices  to 
prepare  for  a procession  through  the 
streets  of  Azua. 


ALTAR 

BOYS' 

REUNION 


Robert  Hymus,  SFM 


The  procession  was  accompanied  by 
hymns,  which  the  boys  shouted  with 
great  gusto.  They  re-entered  the  church 
for  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, another  sermon,  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  jeeps  or  trucks  for  the 
trip  home.  They  ate  plenty  of  ice 
cream  and  candy  and  seemed  to  have 
a good  time.  And  I guess  they  slept 
well  that  night;  some  had  to  drive 
over  three  hours  to  get  home. 

Some  of  these  boys  might  be  priests 
or  brothers  one  day,  but  all  will 
remember  the  great  time  they  had  as 
altar  boys.  S! 
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THEY 
COULDN’T 
BELIEVE  IT 

"D  ev.  Gerald  Donovan,  SFM,  was 
recently  assigned  to  our  Public 
Relations  Department.  When  he 
arrived  from  Santo  Domingo,  where 
he  had  been  working,  he  brought  with 
him  these  pictures  of  a church  he  was 
able  to  finish  before  he  left.  Some  of 
our  veteran  missionaries  from  Santo 
Domingo,  now  stationed  at  the  Mother- 
house,  looked  at  the  pictures,  and 
couldn’t  believe  that  such  a beautiful 
church  could  have  been  built  in  Mano- 
guayabo. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary,  and  it  is  a mission 
to  the  parish  of  Saint  Teresita,  in 
Haina.  It  was  blessed  by  the  Papal 
Nuncio  last  June  after  more  than  a 
year  of  planning  and  building.  The 
building  is  made  of  reinforced  cement 
blocks,  and  the  altar  and  communion 
rail  are  made  of  marble. 

Fr.  Donovan,  and  ail  of  our  priests 
are  naturally  grateful  to  the  generous 
benefactors  who  contributed  to  the 
building  of  this  fine  church.  ■ 
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I WAS  WARNED 
IT  WOULD  BE 
DIFFERENT 


Terrence  Kennedy,  SFM 


T)eople,  in  general,  when  going  to  a 
different  country  are  bound  to  have 
first  impressions  of  that  country,  which 
become  buried  deep  in  their  memories. 
I would  venture  to  say  that  to  a West- 
erner first  impressions  of  the  Orient 
would  leave  a deeper  impression.  So 
it  was  with  me  when  I went  to  Japan. 

You  might  say  that  I received  a 
typical  missionary  welcome  when  I 
docked  at  Yokohama  on  Aug.  14, 
1963.  No,  there  were  no  bands  play- 
ing, nor  a delegation  from  the  City 
Council  of  Yokohama  to  greet  me. 
There  were  eight  Scarboro  priests  to 
welcome  Fathers  O’Toole,  Hawkshaw, 
Schultz  and  me,  and  there  was  also  a 
torrential  downpour.  Nothing  looks 
worse  than  a strange  city  in  the  pour- 
ing rain.  Things  picked  up  though  as 
we  went  through  customs.  There  was 
such  utter  confusion,  that  it  became 
comical  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 


Japan  flirted  with  me  in  the  confusion 
and  I think  that’s  when  I fell  in  love 
with  the  Orient.  There  is  something 
intoxicating  about  a warehouse  piled 
to  the  top  with  people,  suitcases,  more 
people,  trunks,  boxes  and  more  people. 
However,  after  an  hour  we  were 
straightened  away  and  when  I look 
back  on  it,  I realize  now  that  the 
Japanese  custom  officials  put  us 
through  customs  remarkably  fast. 

My  first  impression  of  Tokyo  was 
not  one  of  awe,  over  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  city.  To  me,  Tokyo  would  not 
be  classified  as  a beautiful  city.  I think 
this  is  because  it  has  a population  of 
10  million  people  and  the  natural 
beauty  has  been  covered  with  houses 
and  factories.  However  at  night,  Tokyo 
takes  on  a spectacular  beauty.  There 
are  neon  signs  of  every  color  and 
description.  The  result  is  so  dazzling 
that  I just  stood  on  a corner  and 
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gawked.  I found  the  Ginza  section  of 
Tokyo  most  spectacular.  Not  only  do 
the  lights  create  an  exciting  atmos- 
phere, but  the  thousands  of  people  on 
the  street  seem  to  complete  it,  and  it 
certainly  makes  you  wonder  where  did 
all  the  people  come  from?  Everywhere 
you  go  there  are  people.  Not  just 
some  people,  but  literally  crowds  of 
people.  Fr.  Schultz  suggests  that  maybe 
only  half  the  people  have  homes  and 
the  other  half  walk  the  streets.  He  also 
concludes  that  they  must  sleep  in 
shifts.  This  is  not  so,  but  the  crowds 
are  certainly  impressive.  Shopping  in 
Tokyo  on  a normal  day  would  be  like 
fighting  the  Christmas  rush  in  Canada, 
except  that  in  Tokyo  there  would  be 
more  people. 

An  amazing  feature  of  it  all  is  that 
although  there  are  so  many  people, 
the  individual  still  seems  to  remain 
friendly  and  helpful.  More  than  once 


Fr.  Schultz  and  I were  helped  by  a 
Japanese  person  when  we  were  con- 
fused. We  didn’t  solicit  this  help.  Not 
that  we  didn’t  want  to;  we  couldn’t 
because  of  the  language  barrier.  These 
people  would  voluntarily  come  up  and 
help  us  out.  If  they  couldn’t  get  any 
meaning  across  to  us,  they  would  take 
us  where  we  wanted  to  go.  One  day 
Fr.  Cox  was  walking  down  the  street 
when  a dump  truck  unloaded.  The 
truck  was  carrying  mud  and  as  a result, 
some  people,  including  Fr.  Cox,  were 
splashed.  It  became  embarrassing  for 
Fr.  Cox  because  the  passers-by  immedi- 
ately began  to  reprimand  the  driver 
for  splashing  a foreigner. 

For  those  who  like  sports  that  are 
breathtaking,  fast,  full  of  thrills,  yet 
inexpensive,  Tokyo  is  the  place.  The 
current  everyday  sport  is  driving  a car 
through  Tokyo  traffic.  I found  that  if 
one  treats  it  as  a sport,  it  is  easier  on 
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the  nerves.  Try  and  picture  the  scene : 
A “street”  about  the  size  of  a Cana- 
dian lane.  On  this  street  there  is  two- 
way  traffic  plus  pedestrians,  bicycles, 
motorcycles,  trucks,  buses,  and  hand- 
pulled  carts.  These  various  objects  are 
always  inches  away  from  either  side 
of  the  car;  a few  blind,  hair-pin 
curves  and  hills  and  the  scene  is  com- 
plete. This  would  be  a typical  neigh- 
borhood street. 

The  main  streets  are  quite  wide,  but 
there  are  several  lanes  of  traffic.  At  any 
moment,  the  number  of  lanes  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  without  warn- 
ing. The  amazing  part  is  that  some- 
how, most  people  survive.  At  first  I 
was  terrified  of  the  traffic,  and  I think 
that  is  a normal  reaction  for  any 
foreigner  in  Tokyo.  But,  after  two 
weeks,  I found  that  whenever  I was  on 
a road  that  accidently  had  light  traffic 
on  it,  I felt  uneasy,  thinking  there 


must  be  something  wrong.  Probably  a '■  | 1 
Canadian  or  American  wouldn’t  be  so  |1 
startled  by  the  traffic  if  it  weren’t  for  | 
the  fact  that  in  Japan  all  driving  is  j| 
done  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  I ' 
Once  a person  gets  used  to  that,  he  jl 
seems  to  fit  into  the  maze  of  cars.  1 
Also,  cars  here  are  compact,  which  I 
gives  one  more  room. 

One  creature  I was  soon  introduced  IJ  F 
to  was  the  Japanese  mosquito1.  This  |1  i 
insect  is  smaller  than  his  Canadian  » Jl 
brother  and  extremely  shy.  He  prefers  1 h 
to  work  at  night.  But  during  his  night  (1  ci 
working  hours,  this  shy  little  mosquito  jl  I 
becomes  a ferocious,  bloodthirsty  dive-  jl  ot 
bomber.  The  result  of  his  attack  is  1 
something  frightening.  He  really  packs  j I 
a wallop.  He  leaves  a large  red  welt  at  il 
the  point  of  contact.  If  accidently  dur-  J $ 
ing  the  night  one  should  leave  his  hand  1 
against  the  outside  of  the  mosquito  1 ' 
net,  he  would  know  about  it  the  next  I to 
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separate  huddles  and  gave  forth  a 
“whoop”  and  a cheer.  Finally,  they 
lined  up  again  and  bowed  to  their 
supporters  who  had  been  cheering 
them  during  the  game.  They  topped 
everything  off  by  taking  a few  turns 
around  the  ice. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  first  impres- 
sion one  gets  of  Japan  is  that  its 
language  is  very  difficult.  For  the 
Westerner,  there  is  not  a single  spoken 
or  written  symbol  that  resembles  any- 
thing he  has  ever  seen  or  heard  before. 
The  difficulties  of  this  language  are  too 
numerous  to  discuss  here,  but  no 
article  on  first  impressions  would  be 
complete  without  a passing  mention 
of  them. 

Well  so  far,  that’s  how  Japan  looks 
to  me.  That’s  the  way  this  country  has 
flirted  with  me,  and  because  of  these 
first  impressions,  I must  admit  that  I 
have  fallen  in  love  with  Japan.  ■ 


I morning  because  his  hand  would  be 
j one  series  of  lumps. 

A five-minute  walk  from  our  Tokyo 
house,  there  is  a skating  rink.  This 
building  contains  two  rinks,  one  restau- 
rant and  ample  space  for  changing 
clothes,  etc.  One  of  the  rinks  is  used 
i for  pleasure  skating,  the  other  for 
hockey.  Recently,  Fr.  Pat  McNamara, 

I Fr.  Ben  Schultz  and  I decided  to  take 
5 in  a hockey  game  and  do  some  skating 
j at  the  same  time.  The  rink  was  quite 
s large  but  there  were  about  2,000 
t people  on  the  ice,  all  trying  to  skate, 
o Some  could  skate  quite  well,  while 
, others  were  just  holding  their  own  by 
J clinging  to  the  boards.  The  hockey 
J game  we  saw  would  be  of  Canadian 
J high  school  standard.  The  part  of  the 
r.  game  that  really  struck  me  was  the 
^1  end.  Both  teams  lined  up  at  their 
J respective  blue  lines  and  then  bowed 
J to  each  other.  Then  they  went  into 
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mission 


(Tosei)  His  Eminence  Peter  Cardinal 
Tatsuo  Doi,  Archbishop  of  Tokyo, 
recently  gave  the  pearl-studded  crucifix 
belonging  to  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII 
to  Bishop  Noguchi  of  Hiroshima 
Diocese. 

The  crucifix,  which  was  presented 
in  1960  by  Cardinal  Doi  to  Pope  John 
XXIII,  was  sent  back  to  Japan  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  in 
Pope  John’s  will. 

In  his  letter,  Cardinal  Cicognani, 
the  Holy  Father’s  Secretary  of  State, 
stated  that  it  was  the  late  Pope’s  ardent 
desire  that  the  crucifix  be  kept  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
B.V.M.  in  Hiroshima,  which  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  World 
Peace  Memorial  Cathedral.  ■ 

(AIF)  India  — “We  have  attempted 
too  little  to  learn  what  the  Hindus 
believe;  what  stirs  five  million  pilgrims 
to  come  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  Rivers  in  a single  day.” 

Thus  spoke  Bishop  Raymond  of 
Allahabad,  now  in  Rome,  who  has 
called  for  Catholic  scholars  throughout 
the  world  to  engage  in  dialogue  with 
Hindus  on  the  topmost  level.  (For  the 
past  twenty  years,  a few  priests,  mainly 
Belgian  Jesuits,  have  done  so.) 

The  Hindus  have  “a  strong  notion 
of  a spiritual,  personal  God  and  a great 
spirit  of  renunciation.”  Although  the 
State  is  now  officially  secularist  and 
many  leaders  claim  to  be  without 


religion,  the  influence  of  centuries-old 
Hindu  thought  is  felt,  while  “the 
Indian  Constitution  is  in  fact  riddled 
with  Christian  thought.”  ■ 

(AIF)  Peking  People’s  Daily  has 
declared  that  all  religious  activity  is 
by  nature  superstitious  (although  not 
every  superstition  has  a religious 
nature).  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Islam- 
ism,  Judaism,  Hinduism  and  Taoism, 
mentioned  in  that  order,  are  the  arti- 
ficial products  of  social  classes  and  are 
intended  to  favor  the  exploitation  of 
man  by  man;  belief  in  the  soul’s  sur- 
vival and  in  the  afterlife  are  pure 
superstition. 

The  writer  of  the  article  acknowl- 
edges that  religion  and  superstition 
cannot  be  suppressed  by  coercion- 
discussion;  education  and  persuasion 
must  convince  the  believer  to  give  up 
his  religion  voluntarily.  However,  “if 
believers  use  their  religion  to  engage 
in  revolutionary  activities,  they  must 
be  treated  as  enemies.”  H 


“Missionaries  surely  ought  to  respect 
the  indigenous  cultural  values  that  their 
converts  possess  and  express  in  the 
social  strata  to  which  they  belong,  in- 
sofar as  these  institutions  and  customs 
are  not  obviously  opposed  to  faith  or 
morals.” 

Cardinal  Agagianian,  Prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation,  “De  Propagan 
ada  Fide.”  ■ 
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This  Muslim  mosque  in  Port  Mourant,  is  one  of  many  in  British  Guiana. 


GUIANA'S  EAST  INDIANS 

Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 


Caturday,  October  12,  1963,  there 
^ appeared  in  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Province,  an  article  entitled:  “British 
Guiana  — Deeply  Troubled  Land.”  It 
then  went  on  — “British  Guiana  is  a 
land  of  lyrical  place  names,  La  Bonne 
Intention  . . . Berbice  . . . Leonora  . . . 
Demerara. 

“It  is  a soft,  moist  country  of  green 
and  brown;  of  flaming  crimson,  six- 
foot-high  gladioli  and  lily  pads  shaped 
like  circular  trays  four  feet  in  diameter. 

“This  is  the  home  of  an  articulate 
people.  There’s  a lawyer  for  every 
3,000  persons.  The  literacy  rate,  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  is  amongst  the  highest  in 
the  hemisphere. 

“The  Guianese  are  a mobile  society. 
Every  seventh  person  in  a population 
of  over  half  a million  owns  or  operates 
a bicycle. 

The  predominate  race  in  the  land  is 
the  East  Indian  followed  by  the  Afri- 


can. And  this  makes  British  Guiana 
a deeply  troubled  land. 

“In  a world  of  crumbling  racial 
prejudices,  the  Guianese  are  beginning 
to  practice  segregation.  The  village  of 
Buxton,  where  violence  between  Afri- 
cans and  East  Indians  had  its  most 
explosive  moments  last  summer,  is  the 
cradle  of  an  infant  but  growing  parti- 
tion movement. 

“Scores  of  Indians  have  abandoned 
their  homes  there  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  communities  where  Indians  are 
a majority.  Africans  are  leaving  pre- 
dominantly Indian  centres.  Why  can’t 
these  people  get  along  together?  They 
are  different  culturally  and  physically. 
Generally  speaking,  the  East  Indian  is 
a man  of  the  soil.  At  a higher  economic 
level  he  is  a shopkeeper.  Academically, 
the  East  Indian  is  usually  behind  the 
Negro,  who  preceded  him  on  the  land. 
But  the  East  Indian  has  become  a 
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formidable  economic  factor  in  the  land 
that  first  saw  him  as  an  indentured 
worker. 

I suppose  many  a casual  historian 
wonders  how  a country  in  South 
America  could  be  nearly  half  popu- 
lated by  people  whose  descendants 
come  from  India!  It  is  a result  of 
repeated  attempts  over  the  decades 
for  this  British  Colony  to  solve  the 
problem  of  insufficient  laborers.  When 
the  African  slaves  were  freed  in  1834 
and  when  the  period  of  apprenticeship 


The  girls  in  this  picture  are  dressed  to 


it  is  a polite  word  for  slavery.  These 
“immigrants”  were  introduded  every 
year,  with  one  exception,  in  varying 
numbers,  from  1845  to  1916,  when 
emigration  was  stopped  by  the  Indian 
government.  Many  of  them  have 
become  prosperous,  and  are  now  occu- 
pying prominent  positions  in  govern- 
ment, commerce  and  agriculture.  The 
East  Indian  has  been,  and  still  is,  an 
important  factor  in  the  labor  supply 
of  the  sugar  estate  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rice  industry. 


represent  the  six  races  of  British  Guiana. 


came  to  an  end,  the  Negroes  in  British 
Guiana  moved  away  from  the  sugar 
cane  plantations  in  large  numbers.  No 
barriers  kept  them  from  disappearing 
up-river  to  form  isolated  squatter  set- 
tlements of  subsistent  farmers  along 
the  river  banks. 

With  the  Negroes  leaving  the  planta- 
tions in  droves,  the  English  overseers 
were  frantic  for  laborers  and  so  they 
turned  to  another  section  of  the  British 
Empire  — India.  Immigrants  were  per- 
suaded to  come  to  the  colony  under  a 
system  of  indenture.  The  word  “inden- 
ture” in  any  dictionary,  will  reveal  that 


Much  could  be  written  about  the 
national,  historical  and  psychological 
reasons  for  the  tension  sometimes  evi- 
dent between  the  various  races  of 
British  Guiana.  But  frequently,  what  is 
said  in  honesty  and  sincerity  can  be 
harmfully  misinterpreted.  So  rather 
than  elaborate  on  reasons  for  the 
unrest,  we  prefer  to  express  more  posi- 
tively our  genuine  hope  that  in  Christ, 
all  of  Guiana’s  people  may  find  the 
inspiration  to  overlook  prejudice,  the 
wisdom  to  reconcile  differences,  and 
the  strength  to  work  together  in 
harmony.  ■ 
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WEST 

INDIAN 

TALES 

George  Courtright,  SFM 

T)erucho  lived  in  the  town  of  Bara- 
^ hona,  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  was  always  borrowing  money  but 
seldom  made  any  effort  to  return  it. 
As  time  went  by,  his  creditors  became 
more  and  more  reluctant  to  lend  him 
money  and  the  situation,  to  put  it 
mildly,  became  intolerable.  Perucho’s 
wife  wanted  clothes  but  Perucho’s 
salary  was  only  enough  for  the  food 
on  the  table  and  there  was  little  to  eat 
most  of  the  time. 

One  day,  Perucho,  hungry  as  usual, 
spied  a juicy  ham  hanging  in  the 
window  of  a grocery  store  newly 
opened  for  business.  The  price  tag  was 
plainly  marked  $5.00,  so  Perucho 
rushed  in  and  said  to  the  clerk: 

“Get  me  down  that  ham  immedi- 
ately.” The  clerk,  knowing  Perucho, 
and  preferring  to  stall  until  the  owner 
came,  replied  as  diplomatically  as 
possible: 

“I’m  sorry  sir,  but  you’ll  have  to 
wait  until  the  owner  of  the  store  comes 
back.  You  see,  I have  no  ladder  to 
help  me  reach  the  ham.” 

Without  any  further  ado,  Perucho 
whipped  out  a $5.00  bill  from  his 
pocket  and  said: 


“Here’s  your  ladder.  Get  me  the 
ham.”  ■ 

Tn  the  19th  century,  the  Dominican 
-*■  Republic  saw  many  revolts  and 
counter-revolts  as  rival  parties  fought 
for  control  of  the  newly  established 
National  Assembly.  It  was  imperative 
for  a soldier  to  have  under  him  a 
sturdy  horse,  and  since  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  buy  one  at  short  notice, 
the  only  alternative  was  to  steal  an 
animal  from  the  nearest  farmer. 

General  Masu,  one  of  the  many 
leaders  at  this  period,  received  a mes- 
sage in  Puerto  Plata,  to  go  to  Santiago, 
with  all  due  haste,  taking  with  him  as 
many  men  as  possible.  Only  fifty 
volunteers  could  be  rounded  up  on 
such  short  notice,  and  several  of  them 
were  without  horses  for  this  long  ride. 
The  general  ordered  his  men  to  seize 
horses  wherever  they  might  find  them, 
and  the  small  band  set  out  for  San- 
tiago. But  unknown  to  them  at  first, 
they  were  being  followed  by  the  owners 
of  the  stolen  animals. 

The  general,  in  the  meantime,  was 
busy  with  the  over-all  strategy  of  his 
command  and  ordered  sentries  posted 
the  first  night  to  watch  for  a possible 
attack  by  the  opposition  forces,  which 
were  known  to  lie  between  him  and 
his  destination  in  Santiago.  Just  as  the 
general  was  starting  to  doze  off,  the 
voice  of  the  sentry  was  heard  shouting: 
“Here  they  come.” 

The  general,  thinking  only  of  a 
sneak  attack  by  the  rival  group  of 
revolutionaries,  roared  out: 

“Who  is  it  — the  enemy?” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  sentry,  “the 
owners  of  the  horses,  trying  to  steal 
their  animals  back.”  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Lent  begins  on  February  12  this  year.  We  all  know  that  Lent  lasts  for  forty  [i 
days,  beginning  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  ending  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  Church 
has  set  aside  these  days  for  a special  reason  — they  are  days  in  which  we  do 
extra  penance  so  that  we  will  be  ready  for  Easter  Sunday  — one  of  the  greatest 
feasts  of  the  year.  On  Easter  Sunday  people  all  over  the  world  can  rejoice, 
because  it  is  the  day  we  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  salvation.  Christ’s 
work  was  done  — He  had  triumphed,  gloriously,  over  death.  To  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  celebrating  this  wonderful  day,  the  Church  asks  us  to  spend  six  weeks 
in  preparation. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  do  this.  The  most  common  way  is  to  give  up  i 
something  we  especially  like.  Not  watching  television  for  six  weeks,  for  example,  j 
is  a real  penance  for  some  people  and  so,  for  them  this  might  be  a good  thing 
to  sacrifice.  Other  people,  though,  who  don’t  find  this  hard,  should  give  up 
something  else.  Making  sacrifices  does  mean  giving  something  up,  but  it 
doesn’t  mean  giving  up  something  easy.  To  be  a sacrifice  it  must  cost  us  some- 
thing of  ourselves.  Christ  sacrificed  Himself  for  us.  We  aren’t  expected  to  do: 
anything  that  great  of  course  but  we  should  give  up  something  that  isn’t  going 
to  be  too  easy. 

Penance  of  this  kind  is  a very  good  thing,  but  don’t  you  think  that  besides 
giving  something  up  we  should  try  to  do  something  positive?  Something  like! 
going  to  Mass?  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  as  much  as  a Mass.  All 
the  prayers  in  the  world  added  together  are  not  as  great  as  one  Mass.  But  of 
course  we  have  to  pray  it  properly.  Sitting  in  Church  while  the  priest  says|; 
Mass  isn’t  going  to  merit  very  much;  but  the  merit  we  gain  by  praying  with  the 
priest  is  very  great. 

Think  how  beautiful  our  hearts  would  be,  if  on  Easter  Sunday  we  had 
prayed  forty  Masses  and  received  forty  Holy  Communions.  Christ’s  glorious 
Resurrection  would  mean  something  real  to  us,  and  in  Thanksgiving  to  Him  we  j , 
could  offer  Him  a heart  not  only  free  from  sin,  but  filled  with  love.  I can’t  | 
think  of  a gift  He  would  cherish  more. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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LET'S  GO 
FOR  A 
TRIP 

Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 

' 

V^011  are  cordially  invited  to  accom- 
pany  — at  your  own  risk  — two 
Scarboro  Fathers  on  a desobriga  (mis- 
sion trip)  within  the  heart  of  Brazil’s 
Amazon  jungle.  Close  your  eyes  now 
and  imagine  this  dense  tropical  terri- 
tory at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
equator.  Here,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Amazon  River  is  the  town  of  Itacoa- 
tiara  — “our  town.”  We  are  preparing 
for  a trip  to  the  interior  of  our  huge 
parish.  Our  destination  is  the  town  of 
Sao  Sebastiao,  where  a nine-day  feast 
will  begin  tonight. 

Our  superhighway  is  the  Amazon 
River;  our  country  car  is  a small 
inboard  motorboat  called  “Carmita.” 
We  have  loaded  the  boat  with  all 
the  necessary  provisions:  Mass  kits, 
clothes,  food,  fuel,  etc.  Don’t  forget 
your  hammock!  Now,  where’s  our 
I boatman?  I told  him  we  would  leave 


at  9:00  o’clock  sharp.  Oh,  here  he 
comes  now,  carrying  a watermelon  on 
his  head.  The  motor  started  pretty 
easy  this  time.  Let’s  untie  those  ropes 
and  pull  out.  Take  it  easy,  Manuel. 
The  current’s  strong.  Watch  out!  Oh, 
you  smashed  into  that  canoe.  We’re 
off! 

It’s  nice  to  be  sailing  down  the  river 
this  morning.  One  feature  is  that  we 
are  escaping  the  intense  heat  for 
awhile;  that’s  a welcome  breeze.  Now’s 
a good  chance  to  take  some  pictures  if 
you  want.  Itacoatiara  looks  nice  from 
the  river.  There’s  the  jute  factory, 
and  we’ll  soon  see  the  lumber  mill. 
Say,  that  should  be  a good  snap: 
those  people  washing  clothes.  The 
whole  Amazon  River  is  their  washing 
machine. 

Oh,  Oh,  the  motor  is  making  those 
funny  noises  again.  Yes,  and  it’s  almost 
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Scenes  such  as  these  are  very  familiar  to  our  priests  working  on  the  Amazon  River.  jjj 


time  to  start  pumping  out  the  water. 
Let’s  lift  up  the  floor  boards  to  see 
how  badly  she’s  leaking.  Wow,  real 
bad!  Let’s  get  going  with  the  buckets 
and  the  hand  pump. 

Hey,  when  do  we  eat?  We  have  some 
canned  meat,  beans,  rice,  coffee,  lem- 
ons, oranges  and  watermelon.  Thank 
God  for  the  fruit  season!  Pumping 
water  out  of  this  leaky  boat  is  one  way 
to  work  up  an  appetite.  There  goes  the 
motor  again.  As  soon  as  we  get  off  the 
Amazon  River  into  the  smaller  river 
we’ll  have  to  stop  and  try  to  fix  it. 

What’s  Manuel  shouting  about?  A 
storm?  Oh  no — that’s  all  we  need 
now,  a storm  on  the  Amazon.  Let’s 
play  it  safe  and  hug  the  shore.  Thank 
God  we  don’t  have  to  cross  the  river. 
We’ll  soon  reach  the  small  river.  Here 
comes  the  rain.  Look  at  those  white- 
caps!  The  weather  certainly  changed  in 


a hurry.  We  had  better  anchor  on  | 
shore  and  wait  for  the  storm  to  pass.  j. 
Do  you  hear  that  chattering  sound 
now  that  the  motor’s  shut  off?  They.; 
are  monkies.  There  used  to  be  plenty 
of  them  around  these  parts  but  they’re 
hard  to  find  now.  People  eat  them,  you 
know.  Very  tasty! 

Well,  the  storm’s  over.  Say  a prayer 
that  the  motor  will  start.  It’s  almost  ; 
ready  for  the  scrap  pile.  Guess  it 
didn’t  like  that  comment.  Here,  you  | 
try  your  luck  at  cranking  it.  Not  bad,  j 
you  got  it  going  on  the  third  crank.  [ 
At  this  rate,  we  should  reach  Ita-  j 
piranga  by  2:00  o’clock  or  so.  But,  j 
we  can’t  stay  there  long  because  we’re  i 
expected  in  Sao  Sebastiao  tonight  to  j 
open  the  feast.  If  you  want  a rest  now  j 
you  can  string  up  a hammock.  Yes,  it 
takes  awhile  to  get  the  swing  of  it  I 
alright,  especially  on  a moving  boat. 

I 


to 
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I’ll  wake  you  up  if  we  start  sinking. 

Hope  you  enjoyed  the  hammock. 
Here  we  are  in  Itapiranga,  but  we 
don’t  have  much  time  to  spend  here 
today.  However,  we  can  get  some 
coffee  from  our  friends.  Just  like  the 
song  says:  “They’ve  got  an  awful  lot 
of  coffee  in  Brazil.” 

I’d  like  you  to  meet  the  Mayor  and 
his  family.  And  this  is  Miguel,  the 
male  nurse  who  runs  the  clinic.  There 
are  no  doctors  in  this  town,  but  Miguel 
does  a good  job  at  handing  out  medi- 
cines and  treating  snake  bites  and 
fevers.  Now  that  we  have  advised  the 
people  that  we’ll  stop  here  on  the 
return  trip,  we  are  ready  to  shove  off 
again  for  Sao  Sebastiao.  This  is  a nice 
comfortable  journey  of  three  to  four 
hours  in  smaller  rivers.  It  reminds  me 
of  Canada’s  Muskoka  River  in  Ontario 
— real  peaceful. 

The  sun  is  going  down  fast  now  — 
almost  6 : 00  o’clock  — as  we  approach 
the  scene  of  the  feast.  Now’s  the  time 
to  set  off  some  fireworks,  and  those  on 
shore  will  answer  with  their  noise- 
makers  as  a welcoming  sign. 

Sao  Sebastiao:  this  is  a simple  little 
town  in  the  State  of  Amazonas.  It’s 
now  the  seat  of  a new  municipio;  the 
mayor  is  Coronel  Vicente,  whose 
appearance  reminds  me  of  the  late 
comedian  Lou  Costello.  We’re  here  to 
stay  for  a nine-day  feast.  There  are 
many  people  here  from  the  interior  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  their  patron 
saint.  Some  have  travelled  for  days  by 
canoe.  It’s  the  first  time  for  years  that 
some  have  seen  a priest.  Now,  they 
are  being  instructed  in  their  religion. 
Daily  Mass,  catechism  classes,  sermons 
and  prayers  are  all  well  attended. 
There’s  also  time  for  recreation,  and 


Where  boats  are  more  precious  than  cars. 


here  we  have  a beautiful,  sandy,  white 
beach  at  our  doorstep.  So,  who  wants 
to  go  for  a swim?  Between  the  church 
(still  not  completed  due  to  lack  of 
funds)  and  the  cemetery,  lies  the 
futebol  field.  Brazil  futebol  is  our 
North  American  soccer.  Our  friend 
Miguel  from  Itapiranga  has  arrived 
with  his  team  to  play  against  the  local 
squad. 

Swimming  here,  of  course,  can  be 
a very  dangerous  sport.  Not  only  are 
there  many  types  of  fish  that  like  to 
eat  people,  but  the  water  itself  can 
breed  such  diseases  as  malaria  fever, 
etc.;  so  they  tell  us.  So,  shall  we  con- 
fine our  exercise  to  swatting  mosqui- 
toes and  the  like?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you’re  the  real  adventurous  type 
(bold,  brave  and  foolish),  we  could 
take  another  hour’s  ride  up  river 
and  meet  some  savage  head-hunting 
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There  is  plenty  of  beauty,  but  little  luxury  for  people  who  live  on  the  Amazon. 


Indians.  As  for  me,  I’m  the  cowardly 
type  and  will  be  quite  happy  to  stay 
behind.  Besides,  I’m  allergic  to  poison 
arrows. 

On  such  a desobriga,  there  are 
always  sick  people  to  visit.  The  priestly 
consolation  of  helping  sick  people 
through  their  sufferings  is  surpassed 
only  by  bringing  back  to  God  the 
hardened  sinner. 

Of  course,  every  feast  has  its  pro- 
cession on  the  final  day.  This  is 
the  windup  ceremony  when  everyone 
thanks  God  for  his  blessings  and  bids 
a fond  farewell  to  his  Amazon  neigh- 
bour — until  the  next  feast. 

So,  we  pull  out  of  Sao  Sebastiao 
now  headed  for  Itacoatiara  via  Ita- 
piranga.  This  time  we  will  have  a 
longer  visit  in  the  latter  town  to 
administer  some  sacraments.  The  jour- 
ney home  takes  a little  longer  because 
it’s  against  the  powerful  current  of 
the  Amazon  River.  But,  here  we  are 
again  in  the  Scarboro  Fathers’  central 
house  from  where  we  have  a com- 
manding view  of  the  mighty  river  we 
have  just  “conquered.”  Hope  you 
enjoyed  your  trip!  H 
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Fr.  Leo  Curtin , of  Corkery,  Ont., 
became  a Scarboro  Father  in  1934 
after  serving  for  twelve  years  as  a 
diocesan  priest.  He  has  been  an  active 
missionary  in  China  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  is  now  working  in 
St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

I Remember 

TJather  Steele  nick-named  them  “Amos  and  Andy”,  and  without 

intending  it  they  were  comedians.  I refer  to  two  young  Chinese 
who  came  for  treatment  one  evening  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Lishui, 
Chekiang,  in  1940. 

They  were  typical  Chinese  youths;  happy-go-lucky,  gay,  good- 
humored,  likeable  young  men,  anywhere  from  22  to  32  years  old, 
without  a care  in  the  world  — or  so  it  seemed. 

They  had  learned  that  the  Mo  Mos  (the  Sisters)  were  dispensing 
medicines  and  giving  injections  at  the  Catholic  Mission  and  there  they 
were.  Sister  Mary  Catherine  listened  to  the  description  of  their 
troubles  and  prepared  the  needle  for  the  cure-all  injection  of  the  serum 
that  would  check,  if  not  cure,  the  disease.  She  told  Amos  to  bare  his 
arm  above  the  elbow,  but  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  needle  pierce  his  arm, 
he  jumped  and  broke  the  needle,  leaving  part  of  it  in  the  arm. 

Suppressing  a chuckle,  Sister  M.  Catherine  scolded  him  and  warned 
him  to  stay  quiet  till  she  withdrew  the  needle.  Meanwhile,  Andy  took 
i to  his  heels,  but  when  he  noticed  that  Amos  survived  he  came  back  to 
see  Sister  extract  the  broken  needle  from  one  arm  and  give  the  injection 
I in  the  other. 

Then  it  was  Andy’s  turn.  He  stood  still  long  enough  to  take  the 
needle,  but  when  Sister  began  to  put  it  away,  he  reminded  her  that 
Amos  had  two  injections  and  why  could  he  not  have  the  same? 

Sister  knew  there  was  no  use  trying  to  explain,  so  she  gave  him 
a second  injection,  but  the  serum  this  time  was  distilled  water  and  she 

I sent  them  on  their  way  rejoicing.  ■ 

Leo  Curi-in,  SFM 
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DON'T  BE  LATE  FOR  MASS 


— especially  not  in  St.  Bernard’s  parish,  Leyte,  Philippines. 
Those  who  come  early  get  seats  under  the  roof.  Latecomers! 
have  to  hope  it  won’t  rain. 

Someday  there  will  be  a roof  over  the  whole  church.  Then| 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly’s  only  problem  will  be  to  pay  for  it.  Maybe) 
you  could  help  him. 


HE  NEEDS  $2000 
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Announcing  ...  a new  book 
by  a Scarboro  missionary 

THE  SINS 
OF  THE  JUST 

By  John  H.  MeGoey,  S.F.M. 

Here  is  an  examination,  performed 
with  unprecedented  insight  and 
frankness,  of  the  “little  sins”  that 
turn  Sisters  off  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  to  perfection.  Father 
MeGoey  has  drawn  upon  his  wide 
experience  in  conducting  retreats  for 
Sisters  and  gathered  a wealth  of  vital 
material . . . comprehensive,  thorough, 
and  deeply  perceptive.  This  he  sets 
forth  in  a vigorous,  hard-hitting  style 
calculated  to  provoke  the  reader  to 
stop  and  take  a long,  hard,  honest 
look  at  her  spiritual  life. 

$3.75 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 
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EDITORIAL 


Double  Shift 

Che  would  probably  be  about  five  feet  tall  if  she  could  straighten 
^ up  — but  she  can’t  straighten  up  because  her  legs  are  de- 
formed. And  she  would  probably  have  interesting  stories  to  tell  if 
she  cared  to  talk  — but  she  doesn’t  care  to  talk.  From  6:00  a.m. 
until  11:00  p.m.  six  days  a week  (skip  Mondays)  she  sits  begging 
in  front  of  a drugstore  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  I didn’t  do  a detective 
study  on  her,  but  the  few  people  I asked  told  me  she  had  been 
there  “as  long  as  I can  remember.” 

Seventeen  hours  may  seem  like  a long  working  day,  but  she 
has  a reason  for  her  double  shift:  She  likes  to  arrive  and  leave 
when  the  streets  are  practically  deserted,  otherwise,  people  watching 
her  might  laugh  at  the  strange  way  she  walks.  A lot  of  stories  have 
built  up  around  this  woman.  Some,  I suppose  are  true;  others 
couldn’t  be.  But  one  thing  is  certain  — she  sits  through  the 
tropical  heat  of  six  days  a week,  begging.  And  under  the  circum- 
stances, I don’t  think  there  is  any  other  way  she  could  live.  I also 
know  that  she  is  one  of  millions  of  people  in  the  world  who  spend 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  waiting  for  death  — patiently  resigned 
to  the  fact  that  they  will  never  enjoy  any  of  the  luxuries  so  many 
of  us  take  for  granted.  The  colorless  routine  of  their  lives  shows 
in  every  line  of  their  faces.  Their  rough,  wrinkled,  sun-baked, 
features  have  sagged  into  tired,  pathetic  death  masks  that  never 
change  even  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  drugs  them  to  sleep. 

And  yet  there  is  a beauty  and  an  eloquence  in  those  faces. 
They  whisper  to  us  as  we  pass,  of  our  vanity,  of  our  insane  pursuit 
of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  of  the  dignity  that  is  born  of  patient 
resignation,  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  inevitability  of  death  and 
the  distant  rhythmic  approach  of  final  justice.  Then  the  beggars, 
ragpickers  and  outcasts  of  the  world  will  no  longer  look  to  passing 
tourists  for  the  pennies  they  need  to  survive.  But  they  will  stand 
erect,  with  the  dignity  of  sons  of  God,  and  will  smile  with  quiet 
leathery  smiles  at  those  who  missed  the  call  of  God  in  the  echo  of 
their  own  empty  laughter.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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The  seashore  on  St.  Vincent  Island  is  not  always  as  calm  as  it  appears  here. 

HURRICANE  SEASON 


Leo  Curtin,  SFM 

T ast  summer,  I was  absent  when  mis- 
! fortune  struck  our  mission  territory 
of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Carribean.  In 
I Toronto,  Ont.,  I watched  the  papers 
and  television,  to  learn  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  hurricanes  Edith  and  Flora 
I on  the  Islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 

; Haiti,  Cuba  and  so  forth.  I was  re- 
| lieved  to  notice  that  St.  Vincent  was 
I not  mentioned,  so  I concluded  that  it 
was  by-passed.  I was  wrong,  as  I 
| found  out  on  my  way  back  in  October. 
A letter  from  Fr.  Roberts  disclosed 
] that  sixty  people  had  taken  refuge  in 
his  presbytery  at  Georgetown  on  the 
Windward  coast.  That  meant  sixty 
jpeople  were  homeless,  due  to  the  high 
winds  and  seas.  And  on  the  Leeward 
coast,  things  were  no  better.  Excerpts 
from  a letter  from  the  Mother  Superior 


of  our  Carmelite  Convent  at  Layou 
described  the  anxiety  there: 

. . . “As  I write  this  we  are  all  con- 
fused, upset:  Hurricane  Edith  — now 
Flora.  I have  never  experienced  any- 
thing like  it  in  all  my  life.  I pray  we 
won’t  get  hit.  The  suspense  is  one 
thing,  but  the  sea  right  now  is  another. 
It  is  only  four  feet  from  the  house 
(normally  it  is  100  yards  away).  I am 
wondering  what  will  happen  if  it  con- 
tinues to  rise.  Wednesday,  after  Edith, 
one  did  not  know  what  to  expect.  It 
was  black  all  around  — thunder,  light- 
ning, winds  from  all  directions,  rain 
and  the  sea  ...  it  is  hard  to  describe. 
Today,  after  Flora,  the  same  and 
worse.  We  have  just  heard  that  TobagO’ 
may  be  hit  again. 

“Tuesday  night,  we  had  to  leave  the 
mission  on  the  advice  of  the  police 
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and  Fr.  Bates,  but  when  we  got  back 
Wednesday  morning,  thank  God, 
everything  was  as  we  left  it,  except  for 
the  dreadful  rain,  and  so  forth.  We  are 
all  packed,  just  in  case  we  have  to 
leave  again.  This  time  I know  what  to 
expect.  God  save  us.  On  your  side 
the  rain  came  into  the  church  so  badly 
that  Sister  keeps  sweeping  out  buckets 
of  water  and  drying  the  benches.  The 
sea  came  into  the  garage.  It  brought 
a lot  of  things  with  it.  However,  the 
car  and  station  wagon  are  safe  ...  so 
far. 

“(One  week  later)  . . . We  are  all 
safe  after  the  two  hurricanes.  They 
did  give  us  a good  scare.  You  have 
never  seen  anything  like  the  sea  at 
Layou.  The  water  was  only  four  feet 
from  the  convent.  I kept  looking  at  it 
and  saying  to  myself,  ‘How  good  God 
is.  What  is  preventing  the  sea  taking 
us  in?’  No  one  can  imagine  what  it 
was  like  — and  we  weren’t  even  hit 
directly.  To  have  actually  been  hit  by 
the  hurricane  must  have  been  dread- 
ful. We  are  all  prepared  now  for  the 
next  one.  We  each  have  a suitcase 
packed  and  as  soon  as  the  first  warn- 
ing is  given  we  have  been  told  to  leave 
for  Kingstown.” 

I remember  reading  in  one  of  the 
digests  a filler  entitled  “Verse  or 
Worse.”  Under  such  caption  might  be 
listed  the  following  verse  or  worse,  as 
descriptive  of  hurricanes  in  the  tropics. 

“June:  too  soon 
“July:  stand  by 
“August:  come  it  must 
“September:  remember 
“October:  all  over.” 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  it  is  all 
over,  for  years  to  come.  ■ 


HALT! 

We’re  looking  for  someone  — maybe  j 
you.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who  ; 
has  been  saving  old  coins  or  military  j 
medals.  We’re  not  going  to  arrest  him.  J 
We  just  want  to  persuade  him  to  don-  j 
ate  them  to  the  missions. 

“But  these  things  are  valuable,”  youj 
argue.  Of  course  they  are.  That’s  why  I i 
we  want  them.  We  can  sell  them  and  ! 
use  the  proceeds  to  support  our  j : 
mission  work. 

!: 

And  Another  Thing! 

How  about  your  stamp  collection  or  : 
all  that  old  jewelry  you’ve  been  sav-l 
ing?  We  can  use  that  too. 

Perhaps  you  think  we  sound  like  i i 
beggars.  I guess  you’re  right.  We  are  ; 
beggars.  It’s  the  only  way  we  knowi! 
to  support  our  work. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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CONSOLATION  AND  WARNING 

T’m  sure  you  will  remember  the  time  Christ  said  to  His  Apostles,  “You  have 
I not  chosen  me,  but  I have  chosen  you.”  It  is  one  of  those  statements  that 
I contains  a consolation  and  a warning.  Naturally,  it  is  consoling  to  any  priest 
to  realize  that  he  has  been  called  by  God  to  such  a high  office.  Very  often, 
i when  his  work  becomes  a little  difficult,  or  when  he  feels  he  hasn’t  the  ability 
' to  do  it  properly,  he  can  remind  himself  that  he  was  chosen  by  God  to  become 
i a priest,  and  therefore,  God  will  see  to  it  that  he  always  has  the  Divine  help 
and  guidance  he  requires  to  do  his  work  well.  If  he  sometimes  wonders  whether 
| he  will  have  the  strength  to  persevere  in  his  life  of  sacrifice,  he  can  stop 
worrying  about  that  too  because  he  knows  that  God  who  called  him  to  be  a 
priest,  will  aways  give  him  the  strength  he  needs. 

But  the  same  words  contain  a warning  for  the  priest.  Sometimes  he  will 
work  for  weeks  or  months  planning  a project,  only  to  have  it  fail  completely, 
i Because  he  is  human,  this  can  naturally  make  him  mad.  But  that’s  when  he 
I has  to  remind  himself  again  that  he  was  called  by  Christ  to  become  a priest.  If 
I he  wasn’t  able  to  succeed  in  the  project  he  thought  he  could  do,  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  he  is  a complete  failure  — God  doesn’t  call  men  to  the  priesthood 
just  to  make  them  fail  in  something.  It  means  that  God  must  have  something 
else  in  mind  for  that  priest,  something  he  will  not  fail  in.  So  he  should  not  feel 
too  disappointed  in  himself. 

All  of  what  we  have  just  said  is  also  true  for  boys  who  want  to  become 
! priests.  The  other  day,  I spoke  to  such  a boy  and  he  told  me  that  because  he 
: has  this  desire,  he  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  do  something  special  for 
God.  So  he  tried  to  organize  a club  of  boys  who  would  work  to  raise  money 
i for  the  missions.  It  sounded  like  a good  idea,  but  after  a short  time,  it  failed. 
The  club  folded  up.  The  boy  was  disappointed,  because  he  thought  it  proved 
that  he  was  a failure,  and  perhaps  shouldn’t  be  a priest  after  all.  What  he  has 
I to  remember  is  that  God  is  the  One  who  is  calling  him  to  the  priesthood,  and 
God  doesn’t  want  him  because  He  thinks  the  boy  is  a good  club  organizer. 
* God  wants  him  for  other  reasons.  And  so  the  boy  should  go  to  God  with 
confidence  and  joy,  anxious  to  see  what  it  is  God  wants  him  to  do.  H 
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By  Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


; I ’here  is  a tradition  in  the  seminary 
^ that  before  the  students  write  their 


mid-year  exams,  they  are  given  three 
days  free  from  class  to  study.  On  the 
first  of  these  three  days,  in  February, 
1951,  when  all  of  the  students  filed  to 
their  rooms  to  begin  the  intellectual 
blitz,  one  of  them  was  noticed  carry- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  the  trunk  of  an 
ash  tree  about  six  feet  long.  He  had 


discovered  the  tree  in  a small  woods 
at  the  end  of  the  seminary  property, 
and  had  felled  and  trimmed  it  the  day 
before.  Everyone  wondered,  but  no 
one  asked,  what  was  he  going  to  do 
with  it  while  studying;  but  three  days 
later  they  all  found  out,  as  he  emerged 
from  his  room  with  several  boxes  of 
wood  chips,  and  with  a six-foot,  hand- 
carved  ash  bow  and  a quiver  of  arrows. 
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In  the  days  that  followed,  the  stu- 
dent spent  recreation  periods  practicing 
shooting  arrows  at  tennis  balls  perched 
on  golf  tees,  from  distances  ranging  up 
to  twenty  yards.  From  tennis  balls  he 
graduated  to  shooting  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  groundhogs.  And  while  no  one 
recalls  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bow 
and  arrows,  the  affair  confirmed  a 
suspicion  most  students  had  long  enter- 
tained — that  Roderick  MacNeil  was 
indeed  a character. 

Any  remaining  doubts  were  com- 
pletely shattered  when  in  succeeding 
months,  Rod  made  a spring-powered 
fishing  harpoon  which  in  a practice 
shot  sent  a harpoon  through  a tobacco 
can,  and  across  the  lecture  hall  before 
it  finally  buried  itself  several  inches 
deep  into  the  wall  of  the  barber  shop. 
Then  there  was  the  famous  MacNeil 
crossbow.  This  was  modelled  after  the 
types  used  by  Vikings  and  Turkish 
Barbarians,  but  Rod’s  version  was 
made  from  old  car  springs  and  had 
to  be  “cocked”  with  a car  jack.  Un- 
fortunately, the  old  car  springs  weren’t 
as  springy  as  they  used  to  be  and 
while  a crowd  of  students  and  priests 
watched  from  a safe  distance,  the 
arrow  was  hurled  about  four  feet  into 
the  air  before  it  came  crashing  to  the 
ground. 

After  Rod  was  ordained  in  Decem- 
ber 1953,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Pro- 
motion Department,  while  waiting  for 
his  visa  to  enter  the  Philippines. 
During  the  few  months  he  spent  on 
promotion  work,  he  built  a revolving 
display  for  vocational  exhibitions.  It 
looked  innocent  enough  to  spectators, 
but  under  the  gently  revolving  plat- 
form was  a maze  of  chains,  worm 
gears,  pullies,  elastic  bands,  electric 


motors  and  foam-rubber  pads  groaning 
and  twisting  to  keep  the  platform 
turning. 

In  the  evenings,  when  he  retired 
from  his  work  on  the  display,  he  enter- 
tained himself  (if  not  everyone  else) 
by  practicing  the  bagpipes  in  the  base- 
ment, or  by  playing  a few  jigs  and 
reels  on  his  fiddle.  He  often  said  that 
fiddling  was  an  ideal  preparation  for 
writing  sermons  — since  sermons,  to 
be  effective,  should  be  preached  not  in 
the  technical  language  of  theological 
manuals,  but  in  a language  much 
closer  to  the  vernacular  of  the  barn- 
yard. 

When  Fr.  MacNeil  arrived  in  the 
Philippines,  it  was  reported  he  was 
rummaging  through  scrap  piles  of 
World  War  II  relics  to  find  the  parts 
he  needed  to  build  an  airplane.  For- 
tunately for  him  (and  perhaps  for  his 
would-be  passengers),  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  so  many  other  things  in  the 
Philippines  that  he  was  never  able  to 
finish  his  plane.  But  he  did  finish  a 
collection  of  short  articles  about  the 
things  that  attracted  his  attention.  In 
this  issue,  we  are  publishing  some  of 
these  articles.  We  think  they  prove 
that  among  many  other  things,  Fr. 
Rod  MacNeil  is  also  a talented,  enter- 
taining writer. 

There’s  a touch  of  the  Canadian 
Maritimes  in  the  way  he  expresses 
himself,  and  this  is  natural  since  he 
was  born  and  raised  in  Glace  Bay, 
N.S.  If  these  articles  are  enjoyed  by 
our  readers,  it  is  just  possible  that  Fr. 
MacNeil  might  send  us  another  set 
from  his  new  mission  field  — Santo 
Domingo,  where  he  has  been  working 
since  1962.  B 
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Haaaaas 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


' I ’he  word  Halas,  or  as  it  is  locally 
-*■  pronounced,  “Haaaaaas”  is  one 
which  usually  stops  everyone  and 
draws  great  attention.  This  is  justly  so, 
because  the  word  means  a snake,  and 
here  that  means  something. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  informa- 
tion on  snakes  here.  When  we  first 
came,  we  heard  from  the  older  mis- 
sionaries that  all  snakes  on  Leyte  are 
poisonous,  except  the  constrictors.  For 
a long  while,  I followed  this  opinion, 
and  regarded  the  poor  reptiles  with 
adequate  horror,  from  an  adequate 
distance.  Since  then,  I have  seen 
various  snakes  and  upon  asking 
whether  they  were  poisonous  or  not, 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  such  replies 
as,  “Aww,  maybe  it  is  not  poisonous 
Padre,”  or,  “Aww,  it  is  not  very  dan- 
gerous.” For  a while  I accepted  this 
wishy-washy  credo  too.  But  as  the 
years  drift  by  in  the  Orient,  I realize 
that  “Maybe  the  sea  will  not  be  rough” 
means  “You  will  be  near  drowned,  but 
with  a little  bit  of  luck  and  the  Grace 
of  God,  you  will  make  it  to  the  far 
shore.”  “Maybe  I will  be  back  this 
afternoon,”  means  “I  certainly  will  not 
be  back  till  the  day  after  tomorrow,” 


and  “Maybe  it  will  not  rain,”  means 
“This  is  the  rainy  season  and  it  is  cer- 
tain to  rain  seven  times  in  the  next 
two  hours,  but  you  can  dodge  it  by  3 
running  into  houses.”  As  everyone 
knows,  there  are  almost  no  direct 
negatives  in  the  Orient.  So  where  does 
this  leave  me  when  I hear  that  maybe 
a snake  is  not  poisonous?  Right  back 
with  the  credo  of  the  older  mission-  ' 
aries  . . give  them  adequate  room. 

This  evening  we  were  having  a 
peaceful,  more  or  less,  procession  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  of  Mt.  Carmel. 
As  I had  been  out  in  a bario  in  the 
morning,  and  had  been  kept  busy  all 
day,  I was  saying  my  breviary  during 
the  procession,  while  a faithful  boy 
carried  a pressure  lamp  nearby,  to  give 
me  light.  We  wended  our  way  serenely 
till  the  cry  was  raised:  “Haaaaaas!”  I j 
looked  up  from  my  book  to  see  the 
procession  going  in  several  directions 
at  once.  As  the  priest,  following  the 
statute,  is  at  the  end  of  the  procession, 

I realized  that  practically  everyone  had 
passed  by,  being  content  to  let  the 
snake  be,  if  only  they  avoided  it.  I 
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was  of  a more  provident  turn  of  mind, 
so  I took  the  light  from  the  boy  and 
told  him  to  get  a stick.  He  did,  and 
soon  admonished  the  snake  to  play 
dead,  which  it  obligingly  did.  To  make 
things  realistic,  I admonished  him  to 
stay  that  way,  since  my  shoes  are 
better  fitted  for  a finishing  touch  than 
a bare  foot. 

The  rule  of  thumb  in  these  parts, 
concerning  poisonous  snakes,  is  that 
the  smaller  the  snake  the  more  deadly 
his  poison.  One  of  the  most  deadly  is 
a little  one  about  the  size  of  a thin 
angleworm.  I have  killed  three  of 
these,  or  saw  to  it  that  someone  else 
| killed  them.  No  doubt  people  at  home 
! may  shudder  at  the  mention  of  such 
| dangerous  reptiles,  but  actually  I have 
never  met  anyone  here  who  was  really 
afraid  of  them.  But  of  course,  all  but 
[ very  small  children  give  them  a lot  of 
i leeway,  much  as  people  in  Canada  are 
not  afraid  of  trucks  and  do  not  run 
from  them  but  merely  stay  out  of  their 
way.  The  chances  of  being  bitten  by  a 
snake  are  practically  nil.  Of  1,000 
snakes  you  might  come  near,  999 
would  get  out  of  your  way.  Of  1 ,000 
that  would  not  go  away,  999  you 
would  see  and  avoid.  Of  100  that  you 
could  not  avoid,  ninety-nine  would  not 
strike.  Of  100  that  would  strike, 
ninety-nine  would  hit  your  shoe  or 
your  pants  cuff.  Of  100  that  hit  your 
leg,  most  of  them  would  be  too  small 
to  get  a tooth  into  you,  for  the  same 
reason  that  you  can’t  bite  a hole  in 
the  middle  of  wide  board.  My  algebra 
is  not  up  to  much  at  11:00  o’clock  in 
the  evening  of  a busy  day,  but  I think 
it  boils  down  to  this:  our  chances  of 
NOT  being  hurt  by  a snake  are  ninety- 
nine  out  of  ten.  ■ 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


A Volkswagen  pick-up  is  needed  by 
Fr.  Clement  for  work  in  a new  parish 
in  Cebu,  Philippines.  The  cost  is 
$2,200. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  par- 
ishes in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent, 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  Philippines. 
The  sum  of  $25.00  will  keep  a Jeep 
on  the  road  for  a month. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

An  outboard  motor  (no  more  than  5 
years  old),  and  5 organs  are  requested 
by  Fr.  Linus  Wall  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Berbice,  Br.  Guiana. 

Another  SFM  Chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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BATS 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

Oats  in  great  numbers  can  be  found 
^ in  our  old  stone  buildings.  At  dusk 
they  fly  in  groups  of  from  sixty  to  1 00, 
and  forty  or  more  of  these  groups  may 
be  seen  flying  from  the  church  and 
rectory  of  an  evening.  All  day  long  a 
continual  squeeking  sound  is  heard  in 
the  attic  and  frequently  one  comes 
down  to  our  living  quarters.  One  eve- 
ning we  were  saying  night  prayers  in 
common  and  one  descended  from  the 
dark  regions  above.  After  a few  erratic 
darts  here  and  there  he  landed  on  the 
sleeve  of  my  cassock,  where  he  clung 
fast  by  his  claws.  I examined  him 
carefully  from  the  corner  of  my  eye 
— pretending  I was  not  at  all  dis- 
tracted. When  a break  came  in  our 
prayers  I brushed  him  over  to  the 
pastor,  who  knocked  him  to  the  floor 
with  his  sandal.  Immediately  the  cat 
came  to  carry  him  off.  The  cats  have 
a great  time  chasing  them  when  they 
come  down,  and  sometimes  they  go 
right  up  into  the  attic  after  them.  ■ 


THE  NUNGKA 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

nphe  nungka  is  called  a Jackfruit  in 
English.  It  is  a nice  fruit  to  eat 
and  it  has  a very  strong  smell.  In  size, 


it  will  sometimes  reach  a length  of 
about  two  feet,  in  width  much  less.  Its 
skin  is  green  and  looks  and  feels  like  a 
toad’s  skin- — full  of  folds  and  wrinkles. 
In  weight,  it  would  compare  with  a 
hod  full  of  dough,  having  big  lead 
lumps  instead  of  the  air  bubbles.  The 
nungka  participates  in  a modest  way 
in  the  glorious  reputation  of  castor  oil 
and  doses  of  salts,  and  is  therefore 
called  here  “the  broom  of  the  stom- 
ach.” 


Feeding  "Angus"  — pet  monkey. 


The  thick  skin  is  chopped  off  with 
a big  knife,  leaving  a lot  of  rows  of 
yellow  sections  regular  as  corn  on  a 
cob,  but  as  big  as  a flashlight  battery 
or  a small  banana.  The  section  is  a 
fibrous  waxy  thing,  in  which  there  is 
a big,  hard,  slippery  seed.  The  seed  is 
taken  out  and  thrown  to  the  pig  or 
even  cooked  for  food,  and  the  section 
is  ready  to  be  eaten  in  great  quantities 
by  the  uninitiated,  and  in  lesser 
quantities  by  the  wise  and  wary.  ■ 
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BAMBOO 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

“Desides  the  bamboo  curtain  and  the 
bamboo  telegraph,  of  which  you 
must  certainly  have  heard,  this  humble 
grass  with  its  phenomenal  rate  of 


There  is  no  shortage  of  help  here. 


growth  has  many  other  uses,  some  of 
them  hard  to  believe.  I certainly 
couldn’t  list  them  all,  but  everywhere 
through  the  Orient  you  find  this  wood 
being  used.  Its  springiness  makes  it 
fine  for  a shoulder  pole,  it  makes  two 
bundles  much  easier  to  carry.  Around 
the  shore  you  can  see  fish  traps  made 
out  of  it,  as  well  as  rafts,  and  out- 
riggers for  boats  and  canoes.  It  is 
used  as  piping  to  carry  water.  Around 
the  house  it  is  very  handy  — for  lad- 


ders, staging,  mop  handles,  brooms, 
duster  handles,  or  toothpicks.  It  is 
often  used  for  fences  and  pens,  for 
bird  cages  and  baskets.  In  some  places 
it  is  used  for  bows  and  arrows,  for 
ropes,  flutes,  kites  and  for  jugs  to 
carry  liquids.  And  you  must  have 
heard  of  the  famous  bamboo  organ, 
built  here  by  some  craftsman.  Walls 
of  houses  are  woven  from  it  and  floors 
made  of  it.  Phonograph  needles  and 
rakes  are  made  of  it.  Don’t  forget  too, 
that  Edison  used  it  in  his  early  incan- 
descent lamps  as  a filament.  It  is  a 
good  food  as  well,  being  used  to  make 
candy  or  eaten  as  a vegetable.  It  is 
used  to  make  fans  and  umbrellas, 
spoons,  fishing  poles,  candlewicks, 
raincoats  and  beer.  It  is  even  used  to 
make  the  reeds  for  bagpipe  drones.  I 
could  go  on  but  suffice  it  to  say  it  is  a 
great  boon  to  mankind,  right  now  I 
am  typing  this  while  sitting  comfort- 
ably on  a bamboo  chair.  ■ 


SNAILS 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

Tyre  have  snails  in  the  Philippines 
**  too  — big  ones!  Some  consider 
them  good  food  but  I understand  it  is 
risky  to  eat  them.  Hermit  crabs  are 
found  plentifully  on  the  seashores. 
They  have  shells  — borrowed  (or 
otherwise  obtained)  from  some  shell- 
bearing neighbour  and  the  clicking  of 
the  shells  on  stones  can  be  heard 
several  yards  away.  ■ 
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SPIDERS 

AND 

WEB  SPIDERS 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


A nother  very  large  insect  of  the 
^ tropics  is  the  law  a’,  or  big  spider. 
This  citizen  does  not  build  a web,  but 
rather  is  content  to  sit  on  walls  in 
peace,  ready  to  pounce  on  any  other 
insect  that  moves.  If  he  is  disturbed, 
he  departs  with  a very  noisy  gallop, 
as  fast  as  a shadow.  There  is  another 
very  tiny  spider,  who  moves  always 
by  jumping,  much  as  a goat  jumps,  so 
fast  that  you  do  not  believe  that  his 
legs  have  moved  at  all.  But  the  little 
fellow  does  it  silently,  whereas  the 
lawa’  is  very  noisy.  The  diameter  of 
the  circle  made  by  the  lawa’s  legs  is 
usually  from  four  to  five  and  a half 
inches,  the  body  itself  is  much  about 
an  inch  in  any  given  direction. 

This  variety  is  a dusty-grey  or  brown 
in  colour.  The  young  are  carried  in  a 
white  leather  pod  under  the  body,  pro- 
jecting on  all  sides.  At  my  first  glimpse 
of  this  pod,  I thought  the  spider  was 
squatting  on  a silver  dollar.  When  the 
parent  spider  is  killed  and  the  pod 
broken,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
clear.  Out  will  prance  maybe  eight 
little  ones,  armed  with  something  that 
can  sting,  and  these  travel  rapidly. 
They  are  so  small  that  you  may  not 


even  notice  them  until  your  nervous 
system  frantically  registers  a many- 
fronted  attack  on  your  ankles. 

Another  variety  of  spider  common 
here  is  a web  spider.  I do  not  refer  to 
the  ghostly  thin  web  type,  so  thin  you 
can  hardly  see  it.  But  rather  to  the 
big  bodied  type.  What  a web  he  spins! 
Sometimes  the  webs  run  from  the 
beams  in  the  church  down  to  the 
pews.  The  cordage  is  such  that  I am 
sure  if  a little  mouse  fell  into  the  web, 
he  would  never  get  away.  Certainly 
they  hold  a four-inch  preying  mantis 
with  no  trouble  at  all.  This  spider  is 
called  the  lawa’lawa’,  and  he  measures 
often  up  to  three  inches  on  the  dia- 
gonal. He  must  be  measured  on  a 
diagonal,  as  his  legs  are  in  pairs,  two 
to  the  northeast,  two  to  the  northwest, 
etc.  The  colour  is  a shiny  black,  some- 
times with  yellow  and  sometimes  with 
red  markings. 

His  web,  also  called  the  lawa’lawa’, 
is  most  interesting.  It  is  woven  with 
little  strut  lines  placed  in  the  corners 
of  where  the  radials  almost  meet  the 
crossing  lines.  The  web  material  is 
very  thick,  so  that  a spider  and  his 
web  are  quite  visible  between  the! 
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power  lines  overhead  on  the  street,  or 
in  the  top  of  a 40-foot  tree.  Once  I 
had  an  aerial  in  the  house  here,  to 
which  a spider  built  a web,  from  the 
ceiling.  When  I took  it  down,  I freed 
the  ends,  but  the  aerial  stayed  right 
up  there,  amply  supported  by  the  cob- 
web. 

The  young  of  this  variety  are  making 
webs  of  their  own  when  they  are  still 
smaller  than  the  head  of  a match,  but 
their  lines  are  much  finer  than  the 
older  spiders’. 

Into  the  web  the  lawa’lawa’  incorpo- 
rates a feature  which  looks  like  a big 
wisp  of  homespun  wool,  often  over  a 
foot  in  length,  sometimes  a half  inch 
wide,  but  generally  the  size  of  a heavy 
yarn.  This  is  placed  radially  in  the 
web.  As  far  as  I can  determine  from 
watching,  these  are  bunched  up  pieces 
of  flat  material,  as  tough  as  the  web 
j lines,  but  flat  like  a little  tarpaulin. 
When  a heavy  bug  is  trapped  the 
spider  wraps  him  with  a sweater  of 
this  material.  It  is  sticky  to  all  but  the 
p spider  and  tough  as  metal. 

The  lawa’lawa’  is  famous  for  the 
speed  in  which  he  gets  webs  strung 
across  great  distances.  For  instance, 
you  can  walk  down  the  main  aisle  of 
the  church  after  6:00  in  the  evening. 
At  8:00  o’clock,  you  go  over  again  to 
inspect  the  lamp  for  the  night.  On 
walking  down  the  aisle  this  time,  you 
are  physically  stopped  by  a rope,  no 
less,  strung  across  by  a lawa’lawa’. 
These  webs,  being  so  big,  catch  much 
dust  and  are  therefore  conspicuous. 

We  generally  leave  the  lawa’lawa’ 
alone,  because  he  catches  so  many 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects;  anyone 
engaged  in  killing  mosquitoes  is  re- 
garded as  a friend  in  the  tropics.  H 


HERMIT 

CRABS 

Roderick  MocNeil,  SFM 


e hermit  crab  is  a holy  fellow,  I 
have  found  any  number  of  them 
in  damp  places  on  the  concrete  floor, 
in  churches.  On  the  shore,  he  is  always 
near  a hole,  either  in  the  sand  or  the 
coral  rock.  In  appearance,  he  is  a 
crab  on  the  front  end,  with  minor 
alterations,  and  an  unshelled  lobster 
on  the  tail  end.  He  fits  in  a shell  by 
backing  into  it.  When  he  is  completely 
in,  his  claws  fill  the  opening  in  the 
shell  as  if  he  were  just  another  part  of 
it.  The  unholy  part  of  the  matter  of 
hermit  crabs  is  that  they  do  not  build 
their  own  houses,  as  sensible  snails,  or 
a respectable  turtle  would.  On  the 
contrary,  this  renegade  is  content  to 
prowl,  going  about  seeking  wherein 
he  may  be  devoured.  Any  kind  of  a 
shell  that  he  can  waylay,  snitch,  or 
borrow,  is  considered  fair  game. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  was  due 
to  the  current  program  of  austerity  in 
the  Philippines,  or  some  other  reason, 
but  we  all  had  a good  laugh  at  one 
hermit  one  evening.  We  found  him 
bumping  along  on  some  boards  under 
the  house,  his  dignity  unmarred  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  completely  exposed 
to  view  through  the  sides  of  a bottle 
which  he  was  using  as  a shell.  H 
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THE 

MOODS 

OF 

MACNEIL 


Using  a jigsaw  to  cut  disks  which  will  later  be- 
come the  head  pul ly  for  a foot  lathe. 


A trusty  outboard  is  always  an 
asset  to  a missionary.  But  a 
trusty  pair  of  oars  helps  too. 


Being  pastor  of  a large  parish 
naturally  means  administering 
many  sacraments.  In  this  case, 
it  is  matrimony. 
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There's  an  awful  lot  of  water  in  this 
parish.  Without  a boat,  you'd  be  sunk. 


Besides  a boat,  a jeep  and  a good  pair 
of  feet,  a bicycle  can  be  an  important 
part  of  a missionary's  equipment. 


'Crom  the  number  of  articles  he  has 
written  for  this  issue  of  our  maga- 
zine, you  might  think  that  Fr.  MacNeil 
is  primarily  a writer  and  secondarily 
a missionary.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
true.  He  is  a genuine  missionary,  and 
if  he  doesn’t  spend  all  of  his  time 
preaching  and  baptising,  that  is  only 
because  no  missionary  can  do  so.  His 
life  and  work  are  varied,  and  some  of 
the  variety  in  Fr.  MacNeil’s  life  is 
suggested  by  these  pictures.  ■ 


Working  with  children  is  impor- 
tant, and  usually  enjoyable. 
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SUBASKO 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

Tn  this  mountainous  country,  as  in 

Galillee,  there  comes  now  and  then 
a very  sudden  wind.  We  can  remember 
the  event  in  the  gospels.  On  the  Lake 
of  Genesereth,  when  Our  Lord  and 
the  Apostles  were  peacefully  sailing. 
Our  Lord  fell  into  a slumber,  but  when 
He  was  awakened,  though  the  trip  was 
of  necessity  a very  short  one,  the 
storm  was  so  violent  that  the  Apostles 
were  convinced  they  would  perish.  We 
call  that  wind  here  a Subasko,  as  op- 
posed to  the  steady  monsoon  winds. 
Just  this  everting  while  I was  typing, 
I remarked  to  myself  how  still  and 
warm  it  was.  Suddenly  the  house 
shook,  doors  rattled,  one  blew  open, 
the  thatch  lifted,  and  my  perspiration 
dried.  Another  four  minutes,  and  it 
was  still  again,  with  the  crickets 
making  the  only  competition  to  the 
typewriter’s  noise. 

As  this  territory  is  in  a hearty 
typhoon  belt,  and  as  our  first  typhoon 
season  approached,  we  used  to  notice 
the  wind  more  than  the  inhabitants 
would.  Many  a time  I would  hang 
onto  my  soutane,  while  a sudden  gust 
swept  dust  and  little  rocks  across  the 
plaza.  If  you  were  to  ask  someone, 
“is  this  a typhoon?”  He  would  smile 
benignly,  shake  his  head  and  reply, 
“just  a subasko.”  It  was  such  a help 
in  learning  the  language,  a bit  of  geo- 
graphy and  climatic  conditions,  that 
eventually  we  would  seize  every  gust 
that  blew  as  an  occasion  to  ask  with 
grave  face,  “is  this  a typhoon?” 


The  subasko  is  a dangerous  thing. 
On  the  nicest  day,  it  can  play  havoc 
with  a little  sail.  I have  seen  big 
flowerpots  full  of  earth  go  flying.  It 
can  soak  you  nicely  when  out  in  a 
boat.  But  its  main  virtue  is  that  it 
cools  you  off  and  having  performed 
this  kindly  office,  betakes  itself  else- 
where. B 


Many  a song  will  be  sung,  and  many  a 
heart  won  before  these  guitars  retire. 


ALL  FOR  LOVE 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

Tn  many  countries  including  the 
Philippines  courting  consists,  to  a 
great  degree,  in  serenading.  A bashful 
swain,  under  cover  of  darkness,  will 
steal  as  quietly  as  an  armoured  tank 
to  a good  spot  within  earshot  of  the 
maiden  of  his  choice.  From  here,  he 
will  burst  forth  into  song,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a guitar. 

While  it  may  annoy  some  of  the 
neighbours,  the  shipment  of  guitars 
pictured  above  on  the  dock  at  Opon, 
suggests  that  the  custom  will  be 
continued  for  some  time  to  come.  ■ 
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REVEREND 
FRANCIS  T. 

O'GRADY 

Rev.  Francis  T.  O’Grady,  SFM, 
English-speaking  Director  of  the  Latin 
American  Office  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Conference,  died  in  Ottawa 
of  a heart  attack  on  Wednesday, 
January  15,  1964.  Fr.  O’Grady,  47, 
was  a native  of  Ottawa  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Ottawa  High 
School  before  entering  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  in  Scarboro.  He  was 
ordained  a priest  for  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  on  December 
21,  1940.  He  later  received  a Ph.D. 
from  Ottawa  University  before  teach- 
ing philosophy  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary. 

In  1950,  he  left  Canada  to  work  as 
a missionary  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Ten  years  later  he  was  recalled  to 
Canada  to  assume  his  position  as  a 
director  in  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Conference. 

After  a funeral  Mass  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Ottawa,  on  Saturday,  January 


18,  the  body  was  brought  to  Toronto, 
where  it  rested  in  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  chapel,  from  Sunday  noon 
until  the  Pontifical  Funeral  Mass  on 
Monday,  January  20.  Burial  was  in 
the  priests’  cemetery  at  St.  Augustine’s 
Seminary,  Scarboro.  ■ 

The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  by  the  Superior 
General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society: 

Charles  Lagan,  SFM,  and  Gerald 
Mungham,  SFM,  to  Santo  Domingo; 
Raymond  O’Toole,  SFM,  and  Justin 
Maclnnis,  SFM,  to  Brazil;  Robert 
Bedecki,  SFM,  to  the  Philippines; 
Robert  Moran,  SFM,  to  Japan;  and 
Albert  Felix,  SFM,  to  British  Guiana. 

All  of  these  priests  were  ordained  last 
August,  and  they  will  continue  their 
studies  in  the  seminary  until  next  sum- 
mer. In  October,  1964,  they  will  leave 
for  their  mission  fields. 

Also  recently  announced  was  the 
appointment  of  John  Gault,  SFM,  to 
Santo  Domingo.  Fr.  Gault  had  pre- 
viously worked  in  that  mission  until 
he  was  recalled  to  work  on  the  Public  j 
Relations  department.  He  returned  to 
the  missions  early  in  January.  ■ 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  remember 
in  their  prayers  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  the  mother  of  Francis  O’Grady, 
SFM,  and  the  mother  of  Joseph 
Recker,  SFM.  B 
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OYSTERS  AND 
CLAMS 

Roderick  MocNe.%  SFM 

T read  once  about  some  fighting  Irish 
oysters,  which  were  sure  death  to 
rats.  It  seems  the  oysters  would  lie 
contentedly  in  the  sand,  with  the  open 
part  of  their  shells  protruding,  their 
body  exposed  through  the  open  shells. 
When  the  tide  went  down,  the  rats 
would  come  to  take  a bite,  and  find 
themselves  clamped  in  a vise  that  held 
them  till  the  tide  came  in  and  drowned 
them.  I have  never  heard  of  that  hap- 
pening here,  but  if  it  did  happen,  it 
would  not  be  rats  but  horses  and 
elephants  that  would  die  from  the 
dampness,  if  I may  judge  from  the 
size  of  a section  of  a shell  that  is  lying 
on  the  ground  outside  our  church  in 
Lilo-an.  Apparently  it  was  at  one  time 
used  as  a baptismal  font,  and  might 
well  have  been  used  as  a washtub. 
This  shell  is  a full  yard  in  width,  the 
biggest  piece  of  mother-of-pearl  I have 
ever  seen.  The  open  side  is  of  a wavy 
pattern  — a giant-sized  version  of  the 
classical  baptismal  shell,  such  as  John 
the  Baptist  might  have  used.  But  I 
fear  St.  John  would  have  had  to  call 
on  St.  Peter  to  help  him  budge  this 
one;  and  if  the  original  inhabitant  was 
in  it  and  the  other  half  shell  there  too, 
I daresay  four  stout  Apostles  would 
need  more  than  an  ordinary  amount 
of  zeal  to  drag  it  any  distance.  I hope 
later,  when  we  build  a new  church,  to 
reinstate  it  as  the  baptismal  font.  ■ 


A real  man-sized  oyster  shell. 


THAR  SHE 
BLOWS! 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

/^\ne  day  I had  taken  a short  cut  to 
the  sea  over  several  mountains, 
after  a fiesta  in  a village.  The  particu- 
lar cove  I reached  had  three  or  four 
strange  dugout  canoes,  without  out- 
riggers, drawn  up  on  the  shore.  As 
this  is  quite  unusual  in  local  trans- 
portation facilities,  I went  over  to 
inspect  the  craft.  These  dugouts  were 
extremely  stubby,  with  walls  about 
three  times  as  thick  as  normal.  There 
were  no  seats  in  them,  no  sails,  masts 
outriggers  or  anything,  just  the  bare 
hulls.  They  looked  much  different  to 
ordinary  long  sleek  canoes,  as  they 
were  about  four  feet  in  depth,  hewn 
from  one  log,  which  must  have  been  a 
gigantic  one.  A few  questions  were 
asked,  and  I learned  that  these  were 
whaleboats,  designed  for  a rough  fight 
at  close  quarters. 
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Yesterday,  I was  returning  from  a 
distant  village,  two  hours  by  boat  from 
my  house.  I noticed  a great  crowd  of 
people  at  the  whaling  cove,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  getting  fish 
to  the  shore.  I told  the  boatmen  to 
put  in.  On  landing,  we  found  that  a 
whale  had  recently  been  killed  and 
was  being  carried  off  in  all  directions 
by  the  people.  However,  a few  remain- 
ders here  and  there  gave  me  a new 
and  vivid  respect  for  the  size  of  a 
whale.  One  jaw  about  four  and  a half 
feet  long,  with  little  teeth,  was  in  the 


water.  The  ribs  had  been  broken  up 
into  lengths  of  one  yard,  each  one 
about  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  area 
of  blood  and  meat  stains  was  some- 
thing like  thirty  feet  by  sixty,  indicat- 
ing a tremendous  slaughtering  indeed. 
The  smell  itself  attested  to  the  size  of 
the  creature. 

While  Jonas  would  have  a job  to 
get  into  the  mouth  of  this  whale,  due 
to  the  fine-comb  teeth,  I feel  that  he 
would  have  plenty  of  room  inside  if 
the  stomach  matched  the  rest  of  the 
whale.  B 


THE  ABOGADO,  THE  EGG,  and  "X 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


'T’o  clarify  this  dissertation,  I shall 
first  explain  the  terms  in  the  title. 
An  abogado  is  a fruit,  in  colour  from 
green  to  purple,  vaguely  shaped  like 
a pear,  about  five  to  eight  inches  in 
length. 

The  egg  is  the  well  known  chicken- 
berry,  a henfruit,  or  call  it  what  you 
will,  it  is  a food  famous  for  its  strong 
nourishing  qualities. 

“X”  is  an  unknown  number,  sought 
by  math  students  for  centuries.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  the  designation  of 
the  number  of  eggs  required  to  equal 
an  abogado  in  some  undefined  nourish- 
ing quality. 

A stranger  in  the  tropics  spends 
some  considerable  time  investigating 
the  trees  and  fruits  of  the  country. 
He  is  always  asking  questions,  as  the 
tropical  fruits  are  so  new  to  him. 
When  he  meets  an  abogado  tree,  even 
without  his  asking,  anyone  at  hand 


will  explain  that  this  is  an  abogado 
tree  and  that  one  fruit  is  equal  to  so 
many  eggs.  The  numbers  given  vary 
so  much  that  I feel  it  is  worth  giving 
a few  that  I have  heard. 

“Father,  one  fruit  is  equal  to  twenty- 
seven  eggs,  to  thirty-three  eggs,  to 
twenty-two  eggs,  twenty-one,  twenty- 
four,  twenty-five,  twenty-six,  seven, 
two,  twenty-eight,  thirty-one,  six  eggs, 
etc.  After  a few  meetings  with  this 
notable  tree,  I finally  got  to  recognize 
it  and  so,  as  soon  as  I see  one  now,  I 
ask  again  what  tree  is  it?  I have  col- 
lected all  the  above  numbers,  which  I 
can  clearly  remember,  and  others 
which  I did  not  bother  to  note.  To 
date,  twenty-seven  is  the  most  popular 
number.  If  any  new  priest  asks  me, 
I stick  to  the  algebraic  certainty, 
unknown  though  it  be,  and  answer 
“Father,  it  is  an  abogado  tree,  and  one 
fruit  is  equal  to  “X”  eggs.”  B 
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DYNAMITE  VICTIM 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


'T'ired  of  the  regular  duties,  I took  a 
half-hour  off  the  other  day  to 
plane  a piece  of  hardwood.  I looked 
up  from  the  shavings  to  see  two 
legionaries,  who  informed  me  that 
there  had  been  a serious  accident.  A 
fisherman  had  been  hurt  in  a dynamite 
explosion  and  would  be  brought  into 
the  dispensary  immediately  by  the 
doctor;  he  has  the  only  jeep  on  the 
island. 

I immediately  dressed  and  set  out 
with  the  sick-call  kit  for  the  dispen- 
sary. After  a few  minutes,  a man  on 
a bicycle  came  to  tell  me  I might 
better  go  to  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
as  the  patient  required  a lot  of  on-the- 
spot  attention.  So  I strode  off  at  a fast 
walk,  while  my  guide,  walking  with 
his  bike,  trailed  far  behind  to  give  the 
news  to  all  who  would  hear. 

About  halfway  out  I met  the  jeep 
returning  to  the  town.  The  patient,  on 
a stretcher,  was  receiving  dextrose.  As 
a jeep  holds  only  five  sitting  and  as 
this  one  had  over  fifteen  in  it  already, 
I saved  a lot  of  time  by  jumping  to  a 
perch  on  the  fender,  while  we  roared 
down  the  road.  I passed  the  sick-call 
kit  to  the  midwife,  pulled  my  soutane 
up  from  the  wheel,  and  held  on. 

On  arrival  at  the  dispensary,  the 
victim  was  taken  from  the  jeep  as  the 


fiftieth  cigarette  is  taken  from  a box 
that  only  holds  twenty.  Although  the 
medical  staff  tried  their  best,  there  was 
little  hope  to  save  the  poor  man’s  life. 
I anointed  him  as  soon  as  I could  get 
to  him,  using  the  shortest  form,  so  as 
not  to  hinder  the  doctor  and  his  staff. 
Then  I went  into  the  next  room  to  be 
out  of  the  way.  Meanwhile,  several 
hundred  people  managed  to  get  into 
the  little  room  which  greatly  hindered 
the  work  of  the  doctor.  All  windows 
and  doors  were  crowded,  as  all  were 
eager  to  see  the  damage  done. 

I was  of  the  impression  that  the 
man  was  unconscious,  as  his  eyes  were 
sealed  open  by  a film  of  blood,  etc., 
which  had  congealed.  I saw  no  breath- 
ing, nor  movement.  However,  an  offi- 
cial came  in  and  questioned  the  lad 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  dyna- 
miting and  the  victim  managed  to 
answer.  His  mouth  was  not  damaged, 
but  his  throat  and  face  had  many 
holes.  From  his  few  brief  answers  and 
the  testimony  of  others,  I gleaned  these 
bits  of  information: 

The  victim  and  a companion  had 
been  fishing  with  dynamite.  The  com- 
panion was  hurt,  but  was  patched  up 
and  later  went  to  a hospital  when  a 
ship  came  in.  The  victim  lit  the  fuse 
on  the  dynamite,  but  as  he  used  an 
extremely  short  fuse  and  did  not  throw 
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it  early  enough,  it  went  off  in  his  hand, 
blowing  his  hand  and  part  of  his  arm 
completely  off. 

The  official  was  doubly  saddened  by 
this  accident,  as  he  and  a group  of 
officers  had  been  out  to  that  village 
only  the  week  before,  to  lecture  against 
the  use  of  dynamite.  It  is  destroying 
the  fishing  grounds  and  reducing  a 
near-starving  people  to  even  more 
straightened  circumstances.  Besides, 
the  incidence  of  accidents  is  extremely 
high.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  my  fellow 


priests  anointed  the  remains  of  a dyna- 
mite victim  sewn  up  in  a boat  sail. 
The  use  of  dynamite  for  fishing  is 
illegal,  but  in  this  out-of-the-way  place, 
it  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  law,  so 
the  damage  goes  on,  to  the  fish,  their 
grounds  and  to  the  fishermen. 

Now  and  again,  on  a quiet  day,  one 
can  hear  the  distant  low  boom.  To 
some  it  means  that  there  will  soon  be 
fish  for  sale,  but  to  the  doctor  and  the 
priest,  it  is  a warning  to  keep  their  kits 
ready.  M 


SCORPION 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


'T’he  first  time  I saw  a scorpion  he 
was  playing  by  my  shoe  near  a 
hole  in  the  floor  of  a bus.  I became 
so  absorbed  in  the  strange  little  fellow, 
with  his  sidewise  walk,  and  his  tail 
carried  over  his  head  like  an  umbrella, 
that  he  darted  down  the  hole  before  I 
remembered  I should  have  killed  him. 
When  I saw  my  first  centipede  I had 
more  presence  of  mind.  I directed 
him  onto  the  concrete  walk  with  my 
shoe,  where  I could  observe  him  with 
ease,  before  squashing  him.  Both  the 
scorpion  and  the  centipede  can  give 
bad  stings. 

I haven’t  counted  the  insects  I have 
met  since  I came  to  the  tropics,  but  I 
estimate  there  are  several  more  varie- 
ties than  the  mere  billions  the  scientists 


say  exist.  They  come  in  all  assorted 
sizes  — long  thin  ones,  short  fat  ones, 
flat  thin  ones,  thick  stubby  ones  — 
round,  spherical,  cigar-shaped  and 
square.  The  coconut  beetle  is  almost 
as  big  as  your  thumb,  and  flies  with 
the  sound  of  a half-dozen  bumble  bees 
rolled  into  one.  Others  are  so  small 
they  are  amost  invisible. 

If  you  really  want  to  see  a selection 
of  insects,  set  a nice  clean  tablecloth 
on  the  table  in  front  of  an  open  win- 
dow, add  food,  now  watch.  In  no 
time  at  all  they  come,  until  all  wind 
up  stuck  fast  in  the  jam  or  the  sugar 
or  the  margarine.  The  worst  offenders 
are  old  acquaintances  of  ours,  the 
common  housefly  and  the  mosquito.  M 
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HOLE  IN  ONE 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


A dozen  or  so  fiestas  in  quick  suc- 
^ ^ cession  had  put  such  a strain  on 
my  chewing  and  chatting  facilities  that 
a weary  tooth  filling  decided  it  could 
endure  the  siege  no  longer  and  quietly 
left  its  capacious  quarters  in  one  of 
my  molars.  The  landlord  of  this  now 
vacant  space  lost  no  time  in  advertis- 
ing the  vacancy,  so  that  I soon  found 
myself  avoiding  sweets,  cold  water,  etc. 
However,  (I  kept  saying  to  myself),  it 
was  not  aching  enough  to  go  to  a den- 
tist, so  I let  it  slide.  However,  several 
nights  in  a row,  as  the  clock  struck 
the  wee  hours,  I resolved  to  get  it 
attended  to  soon. 

“Soon”  turned  out  to  be  about  a 
week  and  a half  later.  On  the  very 
first  day  I was  free,  I set  out  with  a 
twofold  purpose  in  mind  and  determi- 
nation and  courage  in  my  eye.  Firstly, 
I would  have  the  tooth  pulled  and 
secondly,  I would  visit  Fr.  Clement  at 
Hinundayan.  I had  not  spent  any  time 
there  in  years  and  this  would  give  me 
a good  chance  to  recuperate  from  the 
first  round. 

When  I got  to  Cabalian,  I decided 
to  do  the  visiting  first  and  get  the 
tooth  attended  to  later.  So,  ignoring 
the  dentist’s  office,  I went  on  to  Hinun- 
dayan. Ensconced  in  a rocking  chair 
exchanging  well-worn  jokes  with  the 
priests  there,  I soon  became  aware  of 
the  cavity  again.  As  often  before,  I 
resolved  to  have  it  attended  to  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Fr.  Clement  told 


me  that  his  fair  town  boasted  two 
dentists  and  that  he  could  even  get 
one  to  look  at  it  that  very  evening. 
Immediately  I protested  that  I would 
not  think  of  bothering  the  dentist  at 
that  hour.  But  before  long,  I decided 
maybe  it  would  be  a good  idea  after 
all.  So  a boy  was  sent  to  inform  Dr. 
Isaias  of  my  vacancy,  in  case  he  could 
either  supply  a tennant  or  declare  the 
tenement  fit  for  demolition. 

In  a short  while,  in  walked  a smil- 
ing dentist  (they  all  smile)  carrying  a 
couple  of  containers.  He  put  them 
down,  opened  them  up,  and  my  appre- 
hensive eye  rolled  warily  over  a fairly 
complete  dentist’s  toolbox.  In  one 
minute  the  tooth  was  examined  and 
all  the  other  teeth  as  well.  The  scrap- 
ing and  rinsing  took  but  another 
minute.  The  filling  was  mixed  during 
a casual  chat  (another  weapon  of  the 
trade),  and  the  tooth  filled  in  no  time. 
Then  followed  a shot  to  “relieve  sen- 
sitivity” and  presently  I could  chew  or 
chat  with  anyone.  To  the  delight  of 
my  Scottish  heart,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  any  payment 
whatsoever. 

I wouldn’t  for  the  world  say  any- 
thing against  the  techniques  of  modern 
dentistry  in  Canada;  I believe  in 
respecting  the  lion — you  may  one  day 
walk  into  his  cave.  But  I was  very 
much  impressed  with  such  a neat  and 
snappy  job,  done  in  the  parlour  of  the 
rectory.  ■ 
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s month  we  will  celebrate  Easter.  The 
last  two  weeks  of  Lent  are  called  “Passion  Time”  and  it  is  then  that  we  recall 
the  passion  and  death  of  Christ. 

On  Palm  Sunday  we  celebrate  Christ’s  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

The  Church  blesses  palms  to  remind  us  of  the  palm  boughs  the  people 
waved  as  He  entered  the  city.  Five  days  later  He  was  killed.  Palm  Sunday 
begins  the  holiest  week  of  the  year.  During  this  week  Christ  was  betrayed, 
suffered,  was  crucified,  died,  was  buried  and  then  arose  from  the  dead.  It  is 
also  the  week  in  which  He  instituted  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  ordained  His  first 
priests.  He  did  this  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  we  all  know  the  story  of  how  it 
was  done.  But  why  did  he  do  it? 

Christ  knew  He  was  going  back  to  Heaven,  but  He  wanted  to  be  always 
with  the  people  He  loved,  and  so  He  gave  His  apostles  and  through  them,  all 
priests,  the  power  to  change  ordinary  bread  and  wine  into  His  Body  and  Blood. 

After  the  Last  Supper,  Jesus  went  to  pray.  He  knew  that  He  must  soon 
die,  and  even  though  He  was  God,  He  was  also  man  and  He  suffered  at  the 
thought  of  His  horrible  crucifixion.  He  suffered  so  much  that  His  sweat 
became  drops  of  blood.  But  He  kept  praying  until  the  soldiers  came  and 
captured  Him.  They  took  Him  away  and  tortured  Him  all  night,  then  the  next 
day,  they  forced  Him  to  carry  a heavy  cross  to  Calvary.  He  was  nailed  to  it 
and  left  to  die.  Death  took  three  hours  to  come  and  for  every  second  of  those 
three  hours  He  was  in  pain.  But  His  job  was  done.  His  death  meant  eternal 
life  for  us.  He  was  buried  late  Good  Friday  afternoon  and  lay  in  His  tomb 
through  Saturday.  On  Sunday  morning  He  rose  triumphant.  He  had  saved 
the  world  from  sin  and  He  proved  it  by  conquering  death  — the  punishment 
for  sin. 

During  these  holy  days,  be  sure  to  thank  Jesus  for  all  of  the  pain  and 
prayers  He  offered  for  you. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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THE 

FISHERMAN 


Michoel  O'Kane,  SFM 


/^Vne  day  I was  called  to  the  house 
of  a fisherman,  Antonio  Periera 
de  Silva,  but  Antonio  didn't  call  me. 
It  was  too  late  for  Antonio  to  call  any- 
one; he  was  dead  — another  victim  of 
the  Amazon  river.  His  family  called 
for  the  priest. 

The  Amazon  is  a huge,  powerful 
river.  It  begins  as  a small  spring  high 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  and  as 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  sea  2,800  miles 
away  it  grows  into  a massive  body  of 
water.  It  winds  and  forces  its  power- 
ful way  through  the  jungles  of  the 
Amazon  valley,  splitting  at  times  into 
five  or  six  streams  small  enough  for  a 
man  to  swim  across  without  danger; 
at  other  times  it  is  so  wide  that  one 
can  hardly  see  the  other  side.  The 
Amazon  is  ruddy  brown  in  colour,  for 
every  year  it  carries  thousands  of  tons 
of  silt  with  it  to  the  sea.  Its  treach- 
erous currents  can  carry  an  ocean 
freighter  as  if  it  were  a match.  In  this 
great  body  of  water  lurk  a thousand 
dangers.  Here  huge  cobras  search  out 
their  victims;  along  its  slimy  banks  the 
crocodile  silently  awaits  its  prey,  and 
within  its  murky  waters  a multitude  of 
fish  make  their  home. 


Fr.  Mike  O'Kane  demonstrates  the  safe 
way  to  fish  in  the  Amazon  River. 


On  its  banks  lived  Antonio  Periera 
da  Silva,  a fisherman  of  Ilhya  da 
Cumaru,  several  miles  upstream  from 
Itacoatiara.  As  a son  of  the  river, 
Antonio  was  well  aware  of  its  dangers, 
its  treacherous  currents  and  the  half- 
hidden  logs  swept  along  by  the  cur- 
rents. He  was  always  watchful  for 
telltale  signs  or  indications  of  his 
enemies,  the  crocodile,  the  cobra  and 
other  snakes.  And  as  a fisherman,  he 
was  second  to  none  — he  handled  his  . 
small  dugout  or  canoe  like  an  expert. 
His  powerful  arms  could  carry  him 
across  the  river  to  Itacoatiara  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Antonio  had  ,lived  with 
the  river,  with  all  its  obvious  dangers 
and  enemies  for  29  years,  but  he  had 
not  counted  on  the  unforeseen. 

One  Sunday  last  month,  Antonio 
was  fishing.  He  was  fishing  a cunning  l 
and  dangerous  adversary,  the  Piraibu. 
His  line  had  been  made  fast  on  shore,  | 
his  canoe  was  anchored  out  of  the 
running  current,  his  deft  hands  played 
the  line  — and  then  the  strike! 

When  I arrived  at  the  family  home 
to  bless  the  body  prior  to  burial,  his 
brothers  filled  in  all  the  details  of  his  j 
strange  tragedy.  In  answer  to  my 


% 
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query  — “How  did  it  happen?”,  Jose, 
one  of  the  brothers,  handed  me  a huge 
hook  that  had  been  sticking  in  the 
wall.  “This  caused  it  all  Padre,”  he 
said,  “this  and  the  Piraibu .” 

Antonio's  canoe  had  been  found 
floating  upside  down  by  two  fellow 
fishermen  — with  no  sign  of  life.  They 
had  called  for  Antonio  and  made  to 
right  his  canoe.  It  was  then  that  they 
discovered  the  line  still  made  fast  to 
shore  and  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  As 
they  began  to  wind  in  the  line,  it’s 
weight  indicated  a fish  or  a line-snag. 
But  as  they  brought  it  in,  the  body  of 
their  friend  Antonio  came  to  the  sur- 
face. While  they  were  bringing  his 
body  into  their  boat,  a second  body 


appeared  — that  of  a huge  Piraibu, 
also  hooked  on  the  line.  Antonio,  it 
seems,  had  indeed  struck  luck;  a fight- 
ing Piraibu  of  140  or  160  lbs.  had 
taken  his  line.  Antonio  had  played 
him,  and  eventually  brought  him  to 
the  boat.  As  the  fish  surfaced,  Antonio 
had  taken  one  hand  from  the  line  and 
reached  for  his  club  to  kill  the  fish. 
But  the  Piraibu  had  made  a last  lunge, 
and  plunged  with  all  its  force  to  the 
bottom.  And  as  it  did  so,  the  line  was 
pulled  through  Antonio’s  grip  until  a 
second  huge  hook  rammed  into  his 
hand.  He  was  carried  by  the  force  of 
the  Piraibu  to  the  murky  bottom  of 
the  Amazon  where  he  was  discovered 
by  his  friends.  ■ 


THANKS 


NELSON 


They  preached  in  the  churches, 
spoke  in  the  schools,  one  of  which  (St. 
Michael’s)  is  pictured  above,  and 
whenever  possible,  addressed  parish 
societies.  All  the  members  of  our 
Society  are  grateful  to  Bishop  Doyle, 
and  to  the  clergy  of  Nelson  diocese 
for  their  cooperation,  generosity  and 
hospitality.  ■ 


T ast  December,  two  Scarboro 
^ Fathers,  George  Courtright,  SFM, 

; and  Robert  Smith,  SFM,  finished  an 
intensive  campaign  of  the  diocese  of 
j Nelson,  B.C.  The  priests  had  been 
i invited  by  His  Excellency,  Most  Rev. 
E.  Doyle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nelson,  to 
visit  the  parishes  in  the  interests  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
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A 

LESSON 

FROM 

THE 

LAYMAN 


A s the  three  young  women,  three 
^ ^ young  men  and  their  chaplain,  Fr. 
Corless,  sat  before  us  in  our  lecture 
hall,  we  seminarians  wondered  just 
what  they  could  have  to  tell  us.  We 
soon  learned  that  they  had  a message 
of  great  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
Church  which  many  more  of  its  mem- 
bers should  hear.  They  were  here  to 
tell  us  about  The  Young  Christian 
Workers  (YCW)  which  is  one  of  the 
movements  through  which  the  laity  is 
rising  to  the  challenge  presented  by 
the  modern  world.  We  welcomed  their 
visit,  not  only  because  it  gave  us  a 
change  from  our  regular  Sunday  sche- 
dule, but  especially  because  the  role 
of  the  laity  within  the  Church  is  a 
topic  of  major  interest  to  everyone 
at  this  time  of  ecumenical  changes. 

One  of  the  primary  techniques  of 
the  YCW  was  used  to  get  the  program 
started.  Our  students  were  divided 
into  groups  and  we  were  asked  to  dis- 
cover from  our  own  experiences  and 
observations  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems which  confront  modern  working 
men.  We  were  asked  to  judge  how 
these  were  caused  and  what  could  be 
done  about  solving  them.  We  were  able 
to  conclude  that  the  emptiness  of  life 
found  among  workers  could  only  be 
given  meaning  in  the  light  of  the 
“Good  News”  of  Christ.  He,  who  is 
the  answer  to  all  life’s  misery,  must 
penetrate  every  aspect  of  life,  every 
place  where  men  are  gathered 
together,  whether  it  be  in  the  office, 
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factory,  home  or  beer  parlour.  But 
since  the  priest’s  influence  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  this  Christianization  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  workers 
themselves  — by  leaders  who  have 
been  trained  to  do  what  the  priest  is 
not  able  to  do. 

We  were  told  that  the  training  of 
leaders  to  do  this  work  is  indeed  the 
very  purpose  of  the  YCW.  As  they 
see  it,  the  only  lasting  solution  will 
be  one  which  is  implemented  by  the 
working  man  himself  for  his  fellow 
workers.  The  leaders,  however,  cannot 
be  removed  from  their  environment  to 
be  trained.  It  would  not  do  to  send 
them  to  a seminary  to  be  taught  their 
duty  as  working  men.  Such  an 
approach  would  produce  “hot-house 
apostles”  who,  having  lost  their  con- 
tact and  influence  with  their  fellow 
workers,  would  be  ineffective  in  Chris- 
tianizing them.  If  the  leaders  are  to 
be  effective  they  must  be  trained  where 
they  are. 

The  YCW  aims  to  give  the  worker 
this  training  in  sound  Christian  prin- 
ciples. He  must  be  taught  to  make 
Christ  a vital  part  of  his  own  life.  He 
must  come  to  realize  how  Christ’s 
injunction  to  “Go  forth  teaching  all 
nations,”  was  not  directed  solely  to 
missionary  societies  like  the  Scarboro 
Fathers;  all  Christian  working  men 
have  a true  apostolic  vocation  to 
spread  Christ.  It  is  a distinctive  voca- 
tion which  belongs  to  them  just  as 
truly  as  the  priestly  vocation  belongs 


to  priests.  The  Young  Christian 
Worker  gets  up  in  the  morning  with 
a mission  to  fulfill;  and  he  spends  all 
his  waking  hours,  whether  at  home,  at 
work  or  at  leisure,  bringing  Christ’s 
love  into  the  lives  of  everyone  he  con- 
tacts. The  appreciation  of  this  voca- 
tion does  not  come  overnight.  The 
Worker  must  be  approached  at  his 
own  level  and  be  drawn  slowly  into 
a realization  of  the  problems  of  others 
until  he  gradually  becomes  concerned 
enough  to  want  to  do  something  for 
them.  Then  he  strives  to  put  real  mean- 
ing into  the  Workers’  lives. 

In  a most  interesting  panel  discus- 
sion, the  Workers  explained  to  us  how 
these  principles  had  been  effective  in 
their  own  lives.  Their  own  selfishness 
and  pride  had  been  used  to  bring  them 
into  the  YCW.  One  had  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  running  the 
dances,  another  the  task  of  publishing 
their  newsletter.  In  both  cases,  the 
jobs  they  had  been  given  involved  the 
principles  of  the  YCW.  And  without 
their  being  aware  of  it,  this  had  an 
influence  on  their  own  lives.  The  bond 
of  friendship  which  the  leaders  form 
among  themselves  keep  them  going 
when  things  were  discouraging.  They 
shamed  us  with  their  humility  as  they 
told  how  the  pride  which  lead  them 
into  the  YCW  was  gradually  trans- 
formed into  an  awareness  and  concern 
for  others.  As  this  concern  for  others 
increased,  so  did  their  awareness  of 
their  own  vocation.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
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the  leaders  themselves  that  we  see  the 
first  fruits  of  the  YCW.  One  of  the 
girls  summed  it  up  when  she  said  that 
if  we  are  to  advance  spiritually,  we 
must  become  concerned  for  others  to 
the  point  of  action. 

Before  the  day  was  brought  to  a 
close,  they  engaged  in  a no-holds- 
barred  discussion  of  what  they  disliked 
and  hoped  for  in  any  priest  who  might 
become  their  chaplain.  All  agreed  that 
many  priests  failed  to  realize  that  the 
Y.C.  Workers  have  a vocation  and 
function  of  their  own.  They  are  not 
merely  the  priest’s  helpers  doing  work 
which  he  may  not  have  time  to  do. 
Occasionally,  a priest  will  talk  all 
through  a meeting,  dictating  what  has 
to  be  done  rather  than  leading  the 
Workers  to  discover  the  solutions  for 
themselves. 

The  girls  had  a special  complaint. 
Many  priests  just  don’t  understand 
the  psychology  of  women.  They  don’t 
know  how  to  deal  with  them  (which 
was  something  the  students  found  quite 
understandable).  They  were  adamant 
about  the  fact  that  the  priest  must  be 
careful  not  to  do  or  say  anything 
which  would  cause  them  to  lose  their 
respect  for  him  because,  as  soon  as 
that  happens,  he  is  no  longer  of  any 
use  to  them.  While  some  priests  are 
shy  with  girls,  others  try  to  be  like 
“one  of  the  boys”  and  say  things  which 
a girl  wouldn’t  take  from  one  of  the 
boys.  Nevertheless,  a personal  friend- 
ship between  both  the  men  and  women 
leaders  and  the  priest  is  desired, 


although  it  must  take  a different  form 
with  each. 

From  the  priest  they  hope  for  under- 
standing and  encouragement.  He  must 
give  them  his  support,  not  as  a dictator 
directing  them,  but  as  a teacher  lead- 
ing them  and  respecting  them  and 
their  vocation.  He  must  not  only  help 
them  with  the  problems  of  the  YCW 
but  must  also  take  a personal  interest 
in  them  as  individuals  who  have  occa- 
sional problems  of  their  own.  While 
the  members  of  the  YCW  are  busy 
observing  others  and  judging  how  they 
can  help  their  fellow  worker,  they  too 
need  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
there  is  someone  who  is  concerned 
for  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  priest 
to  manifest  Christ’s  concern  for  them. 

The  bell  brought  us  back  to  our 
Sunday  schedule  before  all  our  ques-. 
tions  had  been  asked  or  answered,  but 
it  brought  us  back  a little  richer  and  a 
little  wiser.  Our  horizons  were 
broadened  by  our  new  or  renewed 
conviction  of  the  tremendous  good 
being  done  by  our  co-workers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  communion  rail.  We 
were  reminded  again  of  the  work  of 
God  which  must  go  undone  if  the 
priest  and  the  people  are  not  both 
aware  of  the  vocation  of  the  laity.  If 
the  Fathers  of  Vatican  II  have  enjoyed 
enlightening  experiences  similar  to  the 
one  we  enjoyed  with  the  Young  Chris- 
tian Workers,  then  we  feel  confident 
in  our  hope  that  they  will  treat  well 
that  wonderfully  promising  field:  the 
apostolate  of  the  laity.  ■ 
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Fr.  Harold  Murphy , SFM,  of  Kings- 
ton, Ont.,  was  ordained  in  1935. 
Apart  from  one  year  of  promotion 
work  in  Canada,  he  spent  the  next 
14  years  in  China.  Since  1950  sick- 
ness has  restricted  his  activities  but 
he  has  worked  in  the  Bahamas  and 
is  presently  Spiritual  Director  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary. 


I Remember 

T remember  an  incident  in  1942  in  Lishui,  China.  The  city  had  been 
under  almost  daily  bombardment  for  weeks  and  was  now  a ghost 
town  as  nearly  everyone  had  fled  into  the  mountains. 

One  day  I was  too  lazy  to  climb  mountains  and  about  noon  I 
became  bored  with  the  utter  silence  and  the  bleak  sight  of  empty 
streets.  I went  for  a ride  on  my  motorcycle.  Just  outside  the  city 
walls  I picked  up  a fifteen-year-old  high  school  student  — a lad  whom 
I had  under  instruction  and  who  was  almost  ready  for  baptism.  We 
two  drove  slowly  along  a shelf-like  road  with  a mountain  on  one  side 
and  a sheer  drop  of  a hundred  feet  on  the  other. 

An  hour  later  we  were  returning  to  Lishui  and  were  just  passing 
an  airfield,  the  prime  target  of  Japanese  bombs.  Suddenly  we  heard 
and  saw  thirty-six  heavily  loaded  bombers  flying  towards  us.  I 
opened  the  throttle  wide  and  raced  for  the  mission.  We  had  barely 
passed  through  the  city  gates  when  the  bombs  were  released.  We 
stopped  and  threw  ourselves  flat  on  the  ground.  When  the  ground 
ceased  to  heave  and  the  roaring  concussion  ceased  to  roar,  I stood 
up  and  looked  around.  The  boy  seemed  to  be  clinging  to  a tree  a 
short  distance  away,  but  on  approaching  I saw  that  his  head  was 
buried  in  the  tree  and  had  split  the  trunk  right  up  the  centre.  With 
some  water  from  a well  I baptized  him. 

I don’t  think  it  is  surprising  that  for  a long  time,  whenever  I 
tried  to  tell  about  this  incident,  I felt  sick.  B 

Harold  Murphy,  SFM 
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DON'T  BE  LATE  FOR  MASS 


— especially  not  in  St.  Bernard’  parish,  Leyte,  Philippines. 
Those  who  come  early  get  seats  under  the  roof.  Latecomers 
have  to  hope  it  won’t  rain. 

Someday  there  will  be  a roof  over  the  whole  church.  Then 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly’s  only  problem  will  be  to  pay  for  it.  Maybe 
you  could  help  him. 

HE  NEEDS  $2000 


lllilll 
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When  making  or  changing 
your  will  here  is  a 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION 


The  instinct  is  strong  to  “keep  what  we 
have."  Yet  when  death  summons,  we  must 
go  to  the  grave  “clutching  in  our  hands  only 
that  which  we  have  given  away.”  If  you  feel 
you  cannot  share  your  earthly  possessions 
now  with  God,  perhaps  you  will  be  mindful 
of  Him  and  His  missions  when  drawing  up 
your  last  will.  You  can  be  sure  that  what 
you  leave  to  carry  on  Catholic  mission  work 
will  merit  a blessing  on  your  soul,  and  cause 
your  name  to  be  remembered  long  after  you 
are  gone. 

When  making  or  changing  your  last  will, 
why  not  insert  this  clause: 

I BEQUEATH  TO  THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN 
MISSION  SOCIETY,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO, 
THE  SUM  OF  $ 
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EDITORIAL 


Sadness  Won't  Do 

"Deople  with  no  responsibilities  often  become  “armchair  strate- 

gists”,  full  of  big  ideas  on  how  to  reform  the  world.  They 
know  they’ll  never  be  asked  to  put  their  ideas  into  practice,  so  they 
feel  safe  in  making  eloquent  speeches.  On  the  other  hand,  people 
with  authority  very  often  disappoint  others  by  their  small,  limited 
view  of  things.  In  both  cases,  pride  is  at  stake.  The  “little”  man 
feeds  his  pride  by  making  great  but  meaningless  speeches.  The 
“big”  man  protects  his  pride  by  doing  very  little,  in  order  to  avoid 
criticism. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  there  are  still  too  few  people  interested  in 
foreign  mission  work.  There  is  no  room  in  it  for  “little”  people 
who  make  big  speeches,  or  for  “big”  people  who  are  afraid  to  do 
anything.  And  there  aren’t  enough  “in-between”  people  with 
limited,  but  realistic  ideas,  willing  to  donate  generous,  but  humble 
help.  To  convert  the  “big”  or  the  “little”  mission  spectators  into 
realistic  mission  apostles  is  a tough  job.  It  involves  a change  in 
their  whole  Christian  outlook. 

Our  Society  is  not  the  only  one  with  this  problem.  In  a recent 
issue  of  The  Anglican,  Rev.  Geo.  Snell  tried  to  steer  readers  away 
from  an  attitude  of  “becoming  too  wrapped  up  in  ourself”,  and 
towards  bringing  the  “broad  aims  of  the  Anglican  World  Mission 
down  to  the  personal  level.”  And  in  the  Catholic  Herald  Citizen, 
of  Milwaukee,  Fr.  Dean  encourages  people  “to  look  at  the  whole 
Church,  and  not  just  the  little  portion  of  it  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned.”  But  how  do  you  get  people  to  think  that 
way? 

You  can’t  do  it  by  telling  sad  stories  of  starving  children  in 
far-away  countries.  A sustained,  apostolic  interest  in  the  missions 
can’t  be  built  on  feelings  of  sadness  or  pity.  It  must  be  seen  as 
an  obligation  accepted  in  baptism  — one  that  can’t  be  ignored 
without  in  some  way  withdrawing  a baptismal  promise.  Cardinal 
Suenens  has  said,  “we  are  created  to  know  God  and  to  make  him 
known,  to  love  God  and  to  make  Him  loved,  to  serve  God  and 
make  others  serve  Him.  This  is  the  overriding  consideration  for 
every  baptised  person.”  Since  it  is  an  obligation,  we  can’t  wait 
for  our  emotions  to  carry  us  to  an  interest  in  the  missions.  That 
may  never  happen.  We  must  very  deliberately  learn  whatever  we 
can  about  the  Church’s  mission  work,  and  on  principle  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  assist  it.  ■ Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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SCHOOL  DAYS 


In  Japan,  the  carefree  days  of  childhood  are  numbered. 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


“'VT'outh  is  a wonderful  thing.  It  is 
too  bad  that  it  has  to  be  wasted 
on  the  young.” 

When  George  Bernard  Shaw  uttered 
those  words  he  was  definitely  not 
thinking  of  Japanese  young  people. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  in 
Japan  who  are  free  from  cares  and 
worry:  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old! 

Small  children  in  Japan  are  com- 
pletely natural  and  are  free  to  do 
whatever  they  wish.  They  are  rarely 
scolded  and  almost  never  punished. 
They  are  the  center  of  attention  in 
the  home.  The  old  people  in  Japan 
too  can  speak  their  minds  freely.  They 
can  usually  do  whatever  they  like 
and  interfere  in  the  management  of 
the  home  as  much  as  they  like.  They 
are  often  domineering  and  because 


they  are  old,  they  are  seldom  rebuked. 
Any  eccentricity  they  may  display  is 
tolerated  and  often  encouraged  be- 
cause of  the  Japanese  ingrained  re- 
spect for  old  age. 

In  between  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old  there  are  various  degrees  of 
responsibility  and  hardship.  As  long 
as  the  child  is  still  in  primary  school 
he  or  she  can  run  about  and  display 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
childhood.  But  when  the  student,  boy 
or  girl,  enters  middle  school,  the 
picnic  is  over  and  he  or  she  must 
begin  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
of  life. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  idea 
of  competition  and  hard  work  is 
thrust  before  them.  Parents  often 
hire  tutors  to  teach  their  children 
twice  a week,  two  hours  per  session. 
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in  order  to  prepare  the  child  for 
entrance  into  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties with  the  highest  standards.  Besides 
tutors,  the  children  often  attend  extra 
classes  of  calligraphy,  piano  and  art 
after  the  regular  school  hours.  The 
pressure  begins  to  build  in  third  year 
middle  school  and  shows  no  sign  of 
a let  up  until  graduation  from  univers- 
ity. There  are  so  many  children  in 
Japan  and  all  of  them,  urged  on  by 
the  ambition  of  their  parents,  want  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  best  schools.  The 
schools  unfortunately  are  not  yet  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
children  and  therefore  the  entrance 
examinations  are  becoming  more  and 


more  difficult  each  year.  For  this 
reason  young  people  in  Japan  tend 
for  the  most  part  to  be  serious  and 
hard  working.  The  entrance  examina- 
tions even  for  high  school  are  difficult 
and  chances  for  success  are  slim. 

A girl  student  from  a top-rate 
Tokyo  junior  high  school  explained 
her  feelings  on  the  subject: 

“I  am  not  sure  whether  I was 
lucky  or  unlucky  to  have  been  born 
during  the  ‘baby  boom’  just  after  the 
war.  Anyway  I have  to  study  hard 
because  there  are  so  many  of  us. 
Otherwise  I will  be  left  behind  by  my 
classmates  and  may  find  myself  at 
the  bottom  of  the  class.  Though  we 


have  a lot  of  fun  joking  among  our- 
selves, everyone  is  always  aware  of 
the  competition.  The  moment  I re- 
lax, I feel  I will  be  defeated.  In  every 
class  we  hear  the  phrase,  ‘high  school 
entrance  examination’  mentioned  by 
a teacher  or  one  of  the  students. 

“Our  school  principal  told  us  early 
last  year  that  there  would  be  no 
Christmas  or  New  Year  celebration 
for  us  until  our  high  school  exam  was 
over.  How  sad  1 was  to  hear  it!  I 
grew  very  gloomy  at  the  thought  that 
Christmas  and  New  Year  pleasures 
that  we  can  enjoy  only  once  a year 
were  denied  to  us  because  the  time 
must  be  spent  in  studying  for  exams.” 


The  seriousness  of  Japanese  young 
people  can  be  regarded  as  an  asset 
and  a key  to  success  but  the  inability 
to  relax  has  often  led  to  suicides  when 
students  fail  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. Most  often,  suicide  is  the  result 
of  a nervous  breakdown  or  a deep 
sense  of  shame  over  one’s  failure. 

If  a student  fails  his  entrance  ex- 
aminations, he  can  wait  one  year  and 
try  again.  However,  most  of  them 
decided  to  seek  jobs  in  the  thriving 
industrial  centers  of  Central  and 
Northern  Japan.  There  is  no  problem 
in  finding  a job.  Many  factories  have 
shut  down  because  there  are  not 
enough  workers  to  supply  the  demand. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  principal  of 
Obama  high  school  took  a trip  to 
Osaka,  Nagoya  and  Tokyo  to  line  up 
jobs  for  the  graduating  class.  He  had 
no  difficulty  and  was  back  in  less  than 
a week.  However,  it  is  a big  step  for 
young  people  to  leave  their  home  and 
family  to  go  north.  For  most  of  them 
it  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever  been 
away  from  home,  and  it  will  take 
them  many  months  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  life  in  the  factory  or 
office.  From  the  time  they  arrive  at 
the  station  in  the  northern  city  and 
are  led  away  in  groups  to  different 
factories,  it  may  be  five  or  six  years 
until  they  are  able  to  return  home. 

I was  talking  to  a high  school 
teacher  from  Obama  the  other  day 
and  he  told  me  that  on  the  surface  a 
Japanese  student  gets  just  as  many 
holidays  as  his  Canadian  counterpart, 
but  there  is  one  slight  difference:  The 
Japanese  student  must  attend  special 
supplementary  classes  for  about  twelve 
out  of  the  twenty  holidays.  It  is  not 
all  blood,  sweat  and  tears  for  the 


Industry  thrives  in  northern  Japan. 
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student  in  Japan  however.  In  fact 
foreign  visitors  to  this  country,  after 
being  nearly  swept  off  their  feet  by 
the  tide  of  uniformed  young  school 
children  at  each  shrine  or  temple, 
have  been  heard  to  remark: 

“When  do  these  young  people  go 
to  school?” 

Well  the  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  children  are  at  school.  For 
certain  periods  in  the  fall  and  spring 
the  entire  country  becomes  a class- 
room and  the  school  excursion  takes 
the  place  of  regular  classes.  Unlike 
school  tours  in  most  countries  which 
are  organized  rather  informally,  acad- 
emic travel  in  Japan  is  not  only 
supervised  by  the  government  but  is 
specially  authorized  by  law.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  directs  that  a 
trip  shall  be  the  feature  of  the  last 
year  of  primary,  middle  and  high 
school. 

A prominent  American  economist 
was  visiting  Nikko  when  a convoy  of 
sightseeing  buses  rolled  up  to  the 
famous  Toshogu  Shrine  and  hordes  of 
students  streamed  out  into  the  gar- 
dens. The  visitor  was  a bit  disturbed. 

“Japan  must  be  a very  wealthy 
country  if  you  can  afford  to  send 
children  on  tours.” 

His  Japanese  companion  shook  his 
head. 

“No,  our  boys  and  girls  do  not 
travel  because  we  are  rich,”  he  said. 
“When  they  grow  up  they  must  work 
hard  long  hours.  There  will  be  no 
time  then  for  such  fun.  When  they 
are  in  school,  they  may  travel  for 
very  little  money.  Later,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  do  so.  That’s 
why  we  want  to  give  our  young 
people  a happy  memory  now.”  ■ 


o 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A convent  built  by  Fr.  J.  Curcio  in 
Santo  Domingo  has  not  yet  been  fully 
paid  for.  $530  is  still  owing. 

A parish  school  was  also  built  by  Fr. 
Curcio  out  of  branches  and  straw, 
total  cost — $55.  This  has  not  yet  been 
paid  for. 

Tools — hammers,  saws,  screw-drivers, 
pliers,  etc.,  are  needed  in  several 
missions  and  also  at  the  seminary. 
Here’s  a chance  to  clean  out  that  old 
tool  box. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Building  Material  is  needed  for  Fr. 
Hymus’  retreat  house  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. Galvanized  iron  is  $2  a sheet, 
palm  board  slats  are  $2  a dozen  and 
nails  are  $1  a pound.  Fr.  Hymus 
would  appreciate  any  help  he  can  get. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


TO  BE  LIKE  CHRIST 

! 

A/f  ay  be  you  have  heard  it  said  that  a priest  is  another  Christ.  I don’t  know 
^ what  you  think  of  when  you  hear  that,  but  I hope  you  don’t  think  it 
means  He  has  to  go  around  working  miracles  all  the  time.  Not  many  priests 
j can  work  miracles,  so  they  have  to  be  like  Christ  in  other  ways.  One  of  the 
! ways  a priest  can  be  like  Christ  is  a pretty  simple  one.  In  fact  it  is  one  you 
can  develop  right  now.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  until  you  are  a priest. 

Christ  was  a man  — a strong,  healthy,  well  developed,  intelligent  man. 

Now  I think  that  anybody  who  wants  to  be  really  like  Christ,  must  start  by 
i imitating  Him  as  a man.  In  order  to  imitate  Him,  of  course,  you  have  to  have 
some  idea  of  what  He  was  like.  It’s  too  bad  that  we  don’t  know  all  the  details 
i we  would  like  to  know  about  Him,  but  we  do  know  quite  a bit. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  He  was  a very  ordinary  looking  man.  He 
didn’t  have  a halo  that  would  indicate  to  people  that  He  was  God.  He  looked 
I like  any  other  man  of  His  time.  The  average  Jewish  man  wore  a long  beard 
with  hair  down  to  his  shoulders.  He  dressed  in  a linen  tunic,  with  a cord 
around  his  waist  to  keep  it  in  place.  Over  the  cord  he  wore  a wider  sash  with 
pockets  in  it  and  over  that,  a third  sash  which  was  sometimes  15  feet  long. 

This  long  sash  could  be  unwound  and  used  as  a travelling  rug  or  a blanket  for 
sleeping  outdoors.  In  the  winter,  a man  would  wear  a heavier  cloak  over  the 
tunic,  for  extra  warmth.  He  also  wore  rough  sandals.  Since  this  was  the  dress 
of  an  average  man,  it  would  have  been  the  way  Christ  dressed  too.  So  He 
didn’t  look  any  different  to  other  Jewish  men  of  His  time. 

And  Christ  was  a healthy  man.  He  used  to  sleep  outdoors  often.  He 
walked  from  one  end  of  Palestine  to  the  other,  across  deserts,  and  over 
mountains.  It  takes  a healthy  man  to  do  things  like  that. 

Another  obvious  thing  about  Christ  was  that  He  was  intelligent  and  good. 

He  had  come  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father,  and  no  matter  how  difficult  that 
might  be,  He  was  determined  to  do  it. 

So,  if  you  want  to  start  being  another  Christ,  why  not  start  with  those 
things.  Keep  yourself  healthy,  try  to  develop  your  intelligence,  and  do  the 
will  of  God  in  all  things.  ■ 
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SUNDAY 

DAWNED 

-CLEAR 

AND 

WARM 

John  Trainor,  SFM 

'T'he  young,  almost  overly  young, 
foreman  took  one  last,  slow  medi- 
tative drag  on  his  filter-tipped  cigar- 
ette; butted  it  in  the  empty  match  box 
he  was  holding  in  his  left  hand  and 
thought  for  a second  on  what  he  was 
going  to  say  next.  We  had  been  talk- 
ing for  almost  an  hour  now  and  as  it 
was  late  and  we  were  both  tired  we 
silently  agreed  to  end  the  conversa- 
tion, take  one  last  look  around  and 
get  some  sleep.  As  I was  about  to 
leave,  two  carpenters  sauntered  over 
to  where  we  were  standing,  said 
nothing  but  tiredly  laid  their  tools 
down  on  the  barely  hardened  concrete 
of  the  new  sidewalk  and  then  took  a 
long  steady  gaze  at  the  building  they 
had  just  put  the  finishing  touches  to. 
The  paint  on  the  sacristy  door  was 
still  very  wet  but  by  morning  any 
damage  it  might  inflict  could  be 
easily  repaired  by  even  the  most  in- 
experienced dry  - cleaning  establish- 
ment. The  foreman  finally  spoke 
and  said  quite  simply  with  a line  that 
could  be  used  effectively  to  add  drama 
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I to  an  appropriate  TV  show:  “Father, 
tomorrow  the  church  is  yours  but 
just  for  tonight  it’s  ours.”  And  with 
that  the  conversation  ended  and  we 
parted  company  to  meet  again  in  the 
morning  for  the  blessing  of  the  just- 
I in-the-nick-of-time-completed  church. 
It  was  nip  and  tuck  from  the  first 
of  the  month  but  the  target  date  was 
I met  and  we  all  now  set  our  sights  on 
making  tomorrow  a day  that  would 
be  remembered  as  a truly  red-letter 
day  for  both  Christians  and  pagans 
here  in  Ichinomiya.  We  had  waited 
a long  time  for  this,  and  thanks  to 
the  prayers,  generosity  and  sacrifices 
of  Canadian  and  Japanese  Christians 
that  long-awaited  day  when  we  would 
have  a new  church  in  Ichinomiya  was 
finally  about  to  dawn.  But  before  it 
dawned  there  was  the  inevitable 
grappling  with  memories  of  the  past 
six  months  that  came  to  mind  as  we 
drifted  off  to  sleep. 

There  was  that  hot  August  after- 
! noon  when  the  first  little  mounds  of 
dirt  heralded  the  digging  of  the  foun- 
dation. How  quickly  the  prefabri- 
! cated  walls  were  raised  into  position 
so  that  within  a month  we  were 
looking  forward  to  the  roof-raising 
ceremony  so  traditionally  and  happily 
celebrated  here  in  Japan.  As  the  last 
beam  of  the  roof  was  bolted  down, 
work  stopped  for  that  day  and  every- 
body gathered  around  a hastily  con- 
structed table  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  for  one  phase  of  the  job  had 
been  successfully  completed.  Tomor- 
row it  would  be  onward  to  the 
completion  of  the  building.  And  com- 
plete it  they  did.  It  took  until  close 
to  midnight,  Saturday,  December  12, 
but  no  one  would  ever  know,  unless 


of  course  he  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  rather  unfortunate  ones  who  go 
too  close  to  that  freshly  painted 
sacristy  door. 

Sunday  dawned  clear  and  warm  — 
a perfect  day  on  which  to  bless  a 
church.  The  Bishop  just  having 
arrived  back  from  Rome  chatted 
leisurely  with  the  Christians  who  had 
arrived  a little  bit  early  and  had 
gathered  outside  the  front  doors  of 
the  church  in  little  circles  buzzing 
with  conversation.  When  all  was 


Construction  began  last  August. 


ready  for  the  blessing,  the  procession 
began  to  wind  its  way  around  the 
outside  of  the  church  and  then  pro- 
ceeded through  the  two  front  doors 
for  the  blessing  of  the  interior.  This 
would  be  followed  by  the  Solemn 
High  Mass.  The  church  quickly  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  seats  for  250 
people  must  have  accommodated 
closer  to  350  that  morning  and  those 
who  could  not  find  a place  to  sit  had 
no  alternative  but  to  crowd  into  the 
two  side  aisles  and  then  the  main 
center  aisle. 
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The  old  church  in 
Ichinomiya  was  far 
too  small. 


The  new  church,  on 
the  same  site,  is 
modern  andspacious. 


At  the  end  of  Mass,  certificates 
much  like  graduation  diplomas  were 
presented  by  the  Bishop  to  the  archi- 
tect— Father  Freuler,  to  the 

president  of  the  construction  firm  and 
to  the  foreman  of  the  job.  This  cere- 
mony was  followed  by  a short  talk  by 
Bishop  Matsuoka  of  Nagoya  who 
was  in  turn  followed  by  Father  Pat 
McNamara,  SFM,  the  Mayor  of 
Ichinomiya  and  other  dignitaries  who 


were  present.  The  timing  on  this 
particular  morning  couldn’t  have  been 
better,  for  just  as  the  last  speech  was 
completed  in  the  church  the  caterers 
were  all  set  to  serve  a delicious 
banquet  for  the  civic  dignitaries,  the 
priests  and  workers  and  a smorgas- 
bord buffet  for  the  parish  guests.  The 
festivities  ended  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  everybody  breathed  a sigh  of 
relief  that  everything  went  well. 
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The  blessing  ceremony  begins  with  a pro- 
cession led  by  parish  alter  boys. 


Bishop  Matsuoka  of  Nagoya  blesses  the 
exterior  of  the  new  church. 


The  blessing  of  the  church  was  followed 
by  solemn  High  Mass. 


After  Mass  the  Mayor  of  Ichinomiya 
addressed  the  congregation. 


The  guests  slowly  began  to  leave 
thanking  us  for  a fine  time  and  assur- 
ing us  of  their  continued  support  in 
the  future.  Many  of  them  were  pagans 
so  this  meant  a great  deal  to  us  for 
we  would  need  their  support  in  the 
many  things  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
Ichinomiya  to  spread  the  Faith.  The 
construction  workers  headed  back  to 
their  families  in  Tokyo  to  await  their 
new  assignments  and  learn  what 
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The  interior  of  the  church  designed  by  Fr.  Freuler,  S.M.B.,  concentrates  on  a clean, 
modern  design,  with  adequate  seating  accommodation. 


Bishop  Matsuoka  assisted  by  Rev.  M. 
Cox,  SFM  (left)  reads  from  the  ritual 
during  the  blessing  ceremony. 


church  they  would  build  next.  Their 
company  is  a rather  peculiar  one;  the 
only  Christian  in  the  company  is  the 
president  but  the  only  construction 
work  they  do  is  to  build  Catholic 
churches.  One  of  the  carpenters  wrote 
to  us  from  his  home  in  Yokohama  just 
the  other  day  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
much  impressed  by  the  Catholic 
Church  during  his  stay  in  Ichinomiya 
so  perhaps  before  he  helps  to  build 
too  many  more  churches,  the  little 
seed  of  Faith  struggling  to  take  root 
in  his  soul  may  grow  and  blossom  into 
the  real  thing.  Then  we  can  be  thank- 
ful not  only  for  a new  church  but  also 
for  a new  Christian.  ■ 
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Rev.  Michael  MacSween,  SFM,  who 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  worked  in 
the  Society’s  Public  Relations  depart- 
ment, was  appointed  in  February  to 
Scarboro  House,  Antigonish,  N.S.  Fr. 
MacSween  will  be  superior  of  the 
house  and  will  engage  in  public  rela- 
tions activities  in  the  Martime  prov- 
inces. H 

Rev.  Robert  Smith,  SFM,  has  been 
! reassigned  to  Santo  Domingo.  Fr. 
i Smith  had  served  in  that  mission  be- 
i fore  being  brought  home  to  Canada 
| to  do  public  relations  work.  He  re- 
j cently  worked  on  a campaign  in  the 
diocese  of  Nelson,  B.C.  ■ 

! (Scarboro’s  parish,  Sasebo,  Japan) 

; Since  the  Japanese  feel  much  more 
secure  when  acting  as  a member  of 
a group,  and  also,  since  they  do  not 
have  a habit  of  saving  money  for  an 
emergency,  we  decided  to  use  both 
these  characteristics  and  form  a “Help- 
in-time-of-Funeral”  society.  In  this 
group,  all  the  parishioners  who  wish 
to  do  so,  are  asked  to  join  and  work 
together  to  help  those  who  have  a 
death  in  the  family.  This  help  is  both 
material  and  spiritual. 

The  material  help  begins  with  an 
effort  to  teach  them  to  save  a bit,  put 
it  into  our  parish  credit  union,  and 
then  the  bereaved  family  is  helped 
from  the  joint  savings.  At  present  we 
receive  from  each  family  a little  over 
eight  cents  per  month  (there  are  now 
approximately  125  families  in  the 
group)  and  on  the  death  of  a member, 

j i:y  , 


that  family  receives  roughly  $27.75. 
This  amount,  at  present,  covers  the 
expenses  of  a very  ordinary  funeral. 
Also,  the  bereaved  family  is  helped  by 
being  relieved  of  all  paper  work  in 
reporting  the  death,  all  funeral  dinner 
preparations,  and  the  actual  grave 
digging. 

The  membership  rules  also  provide 
for  all  the  members  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  deceased  to  attend  the  funeral, 
to  go  to  the  house  on  the  3rd,  7th, 
and  30th  days  for  prayers  for  the 
deceased.  ■ 

(Omnes)  In  his  report  on  the  Vatican 
Council  to  leaders  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Kyodan,  Profes- 
sor Doi  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
Doshisha  University,  stressed  that  he 
was  very  impressed  with  the  liturgi- 
cal nature  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  sanctity  of  its  members. 

One  delicate  problem  seen  by  Pro- 
fessor Doi,  an  Observer  to  the  Coun- 
cil, was  “the  position  of  the  Pope,” 
for  infallibility,  he  says,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  much  Protestant  uneasiness. 
Professor  Doi  saw  a possible  solution 
to  the  problem  in  what  seemed  to  be 
the  majority  wish  of  the  Council 
Fathers,  viz.,  that  all  bishops  share 
with  the  Holy  Father  the  power  of  the 
whole  Church.  If  this  position  were 
officially  adopted  by  the  Council,  Pro- 
fessor Doi  feels  that  “Protestants 
would  then  find  here  perhaps  the  most 
important  statement  to  come  from  the 
Council.”  ■ 
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A BUSY,  JOYFUL,  HA 


Robert  Cronley,  SFM 


f TIME 


Fr.  Cranley's  folk  dancing  contest,  which 
included  among  other  dances  the  "Tinik- 
ling"  (lower  left)  and  the  "Mashed 
Potatoes"  (upper  right)  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  the  members  of  the  parish. 
There  were  enough  prizes  to  insure  that 
all  the  contestants  would  win  something. 


TJiesta  time  is  a busy  time.  A joyful, 
^ happy  time.  A time  for  renewing 
friendships  with  townspeople  who  have 
left  to  earn  a living  elsewhere.  A time 
for  entertaining.  It  also  happens  to  be 
a time  of  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
favors  received  during  the  year  and 
of  honoring  the  town’s  patron  saint 
(in  this  case,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua). 
A town  fiesta  begins  with  a novena, 
which  is  usually  well  attended,  a 
Solemn  High  Mass  (with  special  ser- 
mon) on  the  day  itself,  and  a proces- 
sion in  the  evening.  The  choir  spends 
several  hours  preparing  the  Mass  to 
be  sung.  Sometimes  an  organist  is 
even  imported  to  display  his  virtuosity 
and  to  accompany  the  singers,  who, 
during  the  year,  may  have  to  get  along 
with  much  simpler  accompaniment. 
There  is  usually,  in  most  towns  here,  a 
large  number  of  confessions  and  Holy 
Communions.  It  is  also  a day  for 
many  baptisms.  In  short,  with  a little 
reminder  the  people  do  well  in  ful- 
filling the  religious  side  of  a fiesta. 

But,  as  a fiesta  is  a combination  of 
a national  holiday,  a field  day  and 
Christmas  in  Canada,  there  is  also  the 
non-religious  side  to  consider.  Usually 
there  will  be  at  least  one  big  dance, 
often  planned  to  raise  money  for  some 
worthy  cause  (and  quite  often  that 
cause  is  some  parish  project),  sports 
events  and  one  or  more  dramas.  It  is 
a week  to  remember,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  added  expenses  which 
all  the  entertaining  will  put  on  the 
family  budget  — private  entertaining 
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at  home,  and  a share  in  paying  for 
the  public  entertainments. 

In  an  effort  to  cut  down  a little  on 
the  cost  of  the  public  entertaining  and 
to  provide  some  wholesome  amuse- 
ment, last  year,  with  the  cooperation 
of  various  officials  we  introduced  a 
night  of  folk  dancing,  to  be  run  as  a 
contest.  The  prizes  were  almost  all 
food,  although  some  clothing  was  also 
included.  The  food  was  preferred,  as 
it  would  help  the  families  in  their 
fiesta  preparations.  Each  village  in  the 
parish  was  to  enter  at  least  one  group. 
Some  entered  two.  From  the  various 
stores  in  the  area  and  from  the  more 
prosperous  citizens,  we  collected  prizes 
worth  perhaps  $100  Canadian. 
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There  were  enough  prizes  so  that 
each  group  won  something,  and  every- 
one went  home  happy.  The  audience 
thoroughly  enjoyed  itself.  I had  a good 
time  too. 

I think  it  might  be  a good  idea  to 
have  an  annual  folk  dancing  night. 
The  people  enjoy  it;  the  contestants 
are  innately  graceful,  and  so  give  a 
good  showing;  it  helps  foster  a legiti- 
mate pride  in  a national  cultural  herit- 
age; and  it  is  decent  entertainment. 
Also,  as  the  competition  becomes 
more  intense,  they  must  of  necessity 
develop  more  intricate,  artistic  ways 
of  presenting  their  dances.  And  this 
in  turn,  of  course,  helps  develop  their 
natural  artistic  sense.  ■ 


In  this  version  of  "Tinikling,"  contestants  dance  counter-clockwise,  hopping  between 
the  bamboo  sticks.  Participants  continually  invent  new  variations  of  ancient  dances. 


BAPTISM  BEGINS  WITH  FORTY 


Roderick  MocNeil,  SFM 


A t every  annual  fiesta,  one  of  the 
^ big  events  is  the  baptizing  of 
children.  Fire-crackers  pop  and 
crowds  gather,  until  the  chapel  is 
filled  to  three  times  standing  capacity. 
Finally,  when  twenty,  forty-,  sixty  or 
more  children  have  asembled,  have 
been  listed,  lined  up,  and  readied  for 
the  sacrament,  the  priest  dons  his 
surplice  and  stole. 

If  allowance  be  made  that  each 
be  accompanied  by  three  or  more 
brothers,  sisters,  or  neighboring  chil- 
dren, also  that  each  child  have  one  to 
four  godparents,  and  further  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  parents,  friends 
and  guests  of  the  fiesta,  etc.  it  can  be 
imagined  what  a swirl  of  humanity 
attend  this  ceremony. 

Superimposed  on  the  Roman  Ritual 
is  my  own  ritual.  The  two  combined 
run  briefly  something  as  follows.  I 
ask  the  number  of  children,  arranging 
the  boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on 
the  other.  If  there  are  over  twenty 
children,  I sometimes  sign  the  papers 
first,  to  avoid  trouble  afterwards.  Then 
a stalwart  man  is  sought  and  placed 
near  the  door,  to  make  sure  no  new 
arrivals  crash  the  line.  A little  tour 
up  and  down  puts  the  small  children 
who  are  already  baptized  out  of  the 
firing  line.  Bonnets  are  frowned  at, 
obstinate  children  are  given  sterner 
directions,  women  are  told  to  stop 
nursing  or  dandling  the  babies  while 
I am  trying  to  anoint  them,  papers 
are  checked  and  rechecked  as  the 
ceremony  proceeds. 


The  bigger  babies,  if  they  resist,  get 
much  salt  and  are  baptized  with  noble 
quantities  of  water.  Smiling  children 
are  joked  with,  curly-headed  ones  are 
asked  for  a curl.  Grimacing  ones  are 
grimaced  back  at.  Crying  ones  are 
gently  scolded,  curious  brothers  and 
sisters,  poking  in  and  out  of  the  line, 
are  given  a surprise  taste  of  salt  or  a 
white  cloth. 

Usually,  at  this  point  in  the  cere- 
mony, the  brass  band  loudly  an- 
nounces from  twelve  feet  away,  the 
arrival  of  some  important  latecomer. 
The  bells  ring,  dogs  bark,  and  the 
babies  all  start  to  cry.  Even  the  fire- 
crackers and  skyrockets  can  hardly  be 
heard.  Once  I remember  just  such  a 
situation,  when  I was  surrounded  by 
a crowd  of  singing  and  shouting  god- 
parents, bouncing  the  babies  to  soothe 
them  on  to  greater  screams,  so  that  I 
appeared  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
three-hundred-hand  reel,  if  such  a 
dance  is  possible.  With  sweat  rolling 
in  streams  off  my  chin,  I turned  my 
nose  upward  for  a breath  of  fresh 
air,  and  caught  sight  of  two  old  ladies, 
squatting  on  a beam  over  my  head, 
casually  puffing  on  home-rolled  cigars, 
and  enjoying  the  scene  very  much 
from  their  coign  of  vantage. 

Finally,  with  everyone  smiling,  save 
for  a few  well  salted  infants,  amid 
many  expressions  of  “Christianos  na” 
(He  is  a Christian  already),  the  band 
strikes  up,  the  people  stride  off,  fire- 
crackers and  rockets  bang,  and  the 
priest  breathes  a sigh  of  relief.  ■ 
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T n the  early  20’s  there  was  a popular 
^ song  entitled  “The  Road  to  Man- 
dalay.” This  article  is  entitled  “The 
Road  to  Rose  Bank”  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  it  will  be  put  to 
music. 

I travel  this  road  twice  a week:  on 
Sundays  for  Mass  and  on  Thursdays 
for  catechism  class.  Come  along  some 
Sunday  and  enjoy  the  scenery. 

The  Sunday  Mass  here  in  Layou  is 
at  8:30  a.m.  As  soon  as  Mass  is  over 
a hot  cup  of  coffee  will  be  ready  and 
will  be  most  welcome,  before  setting 
out  on  our  trip.  How  often  I have 
blessed  the  memory  of  Pope  Pius  XII 
who  gave  us  that  privilege. 

The  car  is  already  waiting  in  front 
of  the  chapel,  with  Mass  kit  and 
lunch  basket  inside.  Waiting  for  me 
within,  will  be  Lorette,  age  ten  and 
her  little  brother  Marcus,  age  five.  He 
will  be  wearing  the  suit  the  Sisters 
gave  him,  and  the  gray  fedora  of 
which  he  seems  very  proud.  They  live 
at  Mt.  Wynn,  a few  miles  up  the  road, 
and  will  be  given  a drop,  i.e.  a ride. 
A few  miles  beyond  their  home  is 
Peter’s  Hope,  a hamlet  of  three 
houses,  a barn  and  paddock  — the 
center  of  an  estate.  I had  driven  by 
there  scores  of  times  without  knowing 
its  name  until  one  day  Lorette  asked 
if  she  could  go  to  Peter’s  Hope,  where 
her  father  works. 

Farther  on,  the  winding  road  becomes 
still  more  so.  As  I drive  along,  around 
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three  blind  turns,  I think  of  the  verse 
“He’ll  be  coming  round  the  mountain 
when  he  comes.”  The  road,  almost 
all  the  way,  is  a ledge  on  the  side  of 
mountains  with  a drop  of  several 
hundreds  of  feet  on  one  side,  and  a 
high  wall  of  rock  on  the  other.  After 
about  the  fifth  of  these  turns  we  spot 
the  town  of  Barrouallie,  some  miles 
and  several  comers  farther  on.  (Bar- 
rouallie was  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
of  two  French  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
the  17th  century.  Carib  Indians  rushed 
in  while  one  was  saying  Mass  and  the 
other  preparing  for  Mass.  They  were 
butchered  by  the  savages  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  sea.) 

We  have  Mass  in  Barrouallie  in  a 
rented  chapel  on  a week-day,  but  not 
on  Sunday.  This  is  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  priests.  Some  like  to  come  to  Rose 
Bank  for  the  11:00  o’clock  Sunday 
Mass.  Mary  Veronica,  age  eleven, 
with  the  golden  smile,  will  be  waiting 
at  her  home  outside  the  town.  A few 
hundred  yards  farther  on  will  be 
Cynthia,  and  in  the  town,  Vemie  and 
Vangie.  Two  of  these  children  are 
already  baptized,  the  others  will  be 
soon.  Mary  Veronica  has  a brother  j 
James,  but  he  always  seems  to  have 
a scout  meeting  or  some  other  engage-  I 
ment  when  Mass  is  celebrated  in 
Barrouallie. 

Beyond  the  town  we  stop  at  Walli- 
labou  where  Mary  Carr  and  her  little 
niece  will  be  waiting.  Then  we  start 
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THE  ROAD 

TO  ROSE  BANK 

Leo  Curtin,  SFM 


to  climb  the  long  winding  road  to  the 
top  of  Belle  Isle  Hill.  No  sooner  do 
we  reach  the  top  than  we  start  down 
the  other  side.  A few  miles  down  we 
come  to  the  hamlet  known  as  Gordon 
Yard.  I seldom  stop  there,  since  the 
town’s  only  Catholic  died  a couple  of 
years  ago. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  is 
Spring  Village,  on  the  Cumberland 
River.  This  is  another  village  where 
we  have  a week-day  Mass.  Up  to  now 
the  Mass  has  been  celebrated  in  a 
private  home  but  we  hope  soon  to  use 
one  of  the  classrooms  of  the  public 
school,  and  if  and  when  we  can  afford 
it,  our  own  chapel.  There  Mrs.  D. 
and  her  three  children  join  us.  The 
children  are  preparing  for  first  Holy 
Communion  and  we  hope  their  mother 
will  be  received  into  the  church  about 
the  same  time.  Her  husband  is  away, 
but  is  agreeable  to  her  becoming  a 
Catholic. 

We  do  not  remain  at  river  level 
very  long.  After  we  drive  by  what 
used  to  be  the  hamlet  of  Cumberland, 
where  there  is  still  a wharf  on  the 
Caribbean  sea,  we  begin  to  climb 
again,  and  I mean  climb.  Coulls  Hill 
is  a village  seated  on  a hill.  A very 
sharp  turn  and  a steep  hill  bring  one 
in  sight  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
school  there.  The  road  winds  through 
the  village  to  descend  to  sea  level 
again  before  ascending  to  Troumaca. 
The  Troumaca  Hill  is  the  worst  on 


the  whole  island  from  the  motorist’s 
point  of  view.  It  is  about  a mile  in 
height.  It  has  six  hairpin  turns,  three 
of  which  are  blind  turns.  The  road  is 
narrow,  so  narrow  that  two  cars  have 
difficulty  passing  when  they  meet. 
Meeting  trucks  and  buses,  one  must 
do  much  maneuvering  to  squeeze  by, 
and  for  most  of  this  hazardous  hill 
there  is  no  guard  on  the  gorge  side. 
Serious  accidents  are  few,  only  be- 
cause motorists,  realizing  the  danger, 
are  especially  careful. 

Troumaca  is  a small  village,  with  a 
school  house  and  a few  houses.  As 
we  descend,  the  scenery  is  breath- 
taking. A view  of  the  sea,  with  the 
coastline  and  a few  islands,  and  in 
the  distance,  twenty-five  miles  away, 
the  outline  of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia. 

A few  more  sharp  turns  and  we 
are  in  the  village  of  Rose  Bank,  thir- 
teen miles  from  Layou,  where  Sunday 
Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  11:00 
o’clock. 

It  is  an  interesting  trip,  and  the 
natural  scenery  is  out  of  this  world. 
The  one  occupant  of  the  car  who  can- 
not enjoy  the  scenery  is  the  driver. 
He  must  keep  his  eye  on  the  road  and 
his  hands  glued  to  the  wheel  every 
second,  as  he  manouvers  the  turns  up 
and  down  hill.  It  is  advisable  for  the 
pilot  of  a car  on  the  Road  to  Rose 
Bank  to  “be  sober  and  watch”  as  St. 
Peter  advised.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
be  in  the  state  of  grace.  ■ 
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Dynamic  Joy 


Robert  Smith,  SFM 


/^An  a weekend  in  May,  last  year,  in 
an  old  hospital  building  in  the 
city  of  Nelson,  British  Columbia,  a 
group  of  twenty-five  laymen  and  a 
few  priests  came  together  to  take  a 
new  look  at  their  Catholic  faith.  These 
men  made  the  first  Cursillo  de  Cris- 
tiandad  in  Canada.  One  of  them  des- 
cribed the  experience  in  these  words: 
“It  is  a thing  of  joy.  It  makes  you 
realize  that  Christianity  is  really  a 
joyous  thing.” 

On  Thanksgiving  weekend,  1963,  a 
second  group  met  in  Nelson,  B.C. 
This  time,  a priest  and  five  laymen 
from  the  Archdiocese  of  Edmonton 
were  among  those  attending.  In  Nov- 
ember, a cursillo  was  held  in  Oshawa, 
Ontario.  This  unusually  successful 
apostolic  movement,  which  is  spread- 
ing like  wildfire  through  many  parts 
of  the  world,  has  gained  a solid  beach- 
head in  Canada. 

A cursillo  de  Cristiandad  is  Spanish 
for  what  we  would  describe  as  a short 
course  in  Christianity.  But  the  move- 
ment retains  its  Spanish  title,  and 
Spanish  terms  are  still  used  to  desig- 
nate certain  elements  of  the  cursillos. 


What  is  a cursillo ? Repeatedly  you 
get  the  answer,  “You  can’t  describe 
one;  you  must  experience  it.”  Be- 
cause it  is  an  intense  personal  experi- 
ence, cursillistas  (those  who  have 
made  these  courses)  are  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  whole  program.  “If  you 
tell  somebody  what  you  did  in  a cur- 
sillo, they  might  think  you  are  crazy. 
You  get  emotionally,  spiritually  and 
intellectually  involved.”  This  was  one 
man’s  comment  after  making  one. 

Fr.  John  McLaughlin,  S.J.,  writing 
recently  in  American  magazine,  des- 
cribes it  as  “a  three-day  period  of 
song,  laughter,  prayer,  deep  personal 
reflection,  conviviality.  More  precisely, 
a cursillo  is  the  purest  contemporary 
experience  in  Christian  affiliation.” 

Bishop  Hervas  defines  the  cursillo 
as  “an  instrument  of  Christian  renova- 
tion in  which  the  most  modern  peda- 
gogic, religious  - sociological  and 
psychological  methods  are  brought  in- 
to harmonious  fusion  with  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  of  the  Church.”  More 
revealing  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  made  these  courses 
will  invariably  mention  the  word 
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Participants  in  Canada's  first  "cursillo"  — Nelson,  B.C.,  May,  1963 


“joy”  in  describing  their  reactions.  It 
seems  that  if  there  is  one  word  that 
gives  a key  to  the  whole  movement,  it 

> is  this  word  “joy”. 

The  cursillo  lasts  three  days,  be- 
j ginning  usually  on  a Thursday  night, 
and  ending  on  a Sunday  night.  Under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  there 
are  about  fifty  people  involved  — 
thirty-six  men  who  make  the  cursillo, 

| and  thirteen  laymen  and  one  priest 
I who  manage  it.  All  thirteen  lay  direc- 
tors and  the  managing  priest  must 
have  previously  taken  a cursillo  them- 
selves. Former  cursillistas  serve  as 
* cooks  and  waiters. 

Cursillos  are  often  held  in  schools, 
the  gymnasium  or  the  auditorium  be- 
; ing  used  as  a dormitory  for  the  dura- 
tion. If  there  is  no  permanent  chapel 
1 in  the  school,  an  altar  with  a taber- 
i nacle  can  be  set  up  in  one  of  the  class- 

> rooms,  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Nf  can  be  reserved  for  the  three  days. 

This  concentration  of  activity  within 
f a short  time  and  a small  space  intensi- 
on fies  the  experience  of  affiliation. 


When  a group  comes  together  to 
make  a cursillo,  a campaign  of  prayer 
is  carried  on  by  previous  cursillistas, 
their  families  and  any  others  who  may 
wish  to  help.  This  petition  for  grace, 
called  the  planca,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  program.  The  first  night  is 
much  like  a retreat.  But  after  that 
the  cursillo  can  hardly  be  compared 
to  a retreat.  In  the  following  three 
days,  there  will  be  five  meditations 
given  by  priests,  and  ten  lessons  given 
by  laymen.  The  lesson  of  Sanctifying 
Grace,  given  on  the  first  day,  sets  the 
theme  for  the  whole  program.  Sing- 
ing, jokes  and  laughter  are  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  program  in  order 
to  offset  the  pressure  which  results 
from  the  crowded  schedule. 

A cursillo  has  been  pictured  as  be- 
ing like  a party  or  a dance  in  the  sense 
that  you  are  carried  along  by  the  very 
momentum  and  enthusiasm  generated 
by  those  present.  No  one  can  escape 
the  excitement  developing  within  the 
group.  These  men  get  a quite  different 
view  of  their  religion  once  they  hear  it 
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explained  for  them  by  other  laymen 
speaking  with  knowledge  and  convic- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  lessons  are 
presented  in  such  a manner  that  they 
not  only  impart  knowledge  but  they 
also  encourage  the  men  to  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teachings. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  as  Fr. 
McLaughlin  does,  that  the  cursillo 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a cram 
session  in  catechetics.  “In  fact,”  he 
says,  “the  talks,  though  structurally 
necessary,  are  probably  the  least  mem- 
orable segment  of  the  total  cursillo 
experience.”  What  gives  the  cursillo 
its  real  depth  and  value  is  the  enthusi- 
asm it  generates.  Supernaturally,  this 
enthusiasm  comes  from  grace;  on  the 
natural  level,  it  proceeds  from  the 
inner  forces  of  the  group  dynamic.  In 
others  words,  the  principles  applied 
in  the  operation  of  the  cursillo,  are 
the  same  as  those  used  so  successfully 
in  school  seminars,  A A meetings,  or 
marriage  counselling  agencies.  The 
affiliation  of  people  involved  in  the 
same  experience  serves,  in  the  case  of 
the  cursillo,  to  intensify  Christian  love. 

The  cursillo  does  not  really  end 
when  the  group  breaks  up.  There  fol- 
lows what  is  called  the  ultreya,  which 
is  the  extension  or  application  of  the 
cursillo  to  one’s  daily  life.  Each  man 
goes  home  committed  to  carry  out  a 
specific  apostolic  program  which  he 
himself  has  chosen.  Weekly  ten-minute 
meetings  of  teams  of  cursillistas  in  a 
parish  or  two  serve  to  remind  each 
one  of  his  resolution.  They  compare 
their  successes  and  their  failures,  both 
of  which  are  recorded  regularly  in  a 
personal  notebook.  If  one  member 
is  slipping,  the  others  will  encourage 
him  to  persevere.  From  time  to  time, 
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there  are  more  elaborate  follow-up 
meetings,  when  there  is  a talk  by  a 
priest  and  another  one  by  a layman. 

Those  who  have  discovered  this 
new  look  at  Christ  and  His  Church 
have  come  away  filled  with  contagious 
enthusiasm.  When  the  second  course 
was  held  in  Nelson,  B.C.,  men  from 
the  first  group  were  back  to  lend  a 
hand.  Some  did  the  cooking  and 
waited  on  tables,  while  others  took 
part  as  instructors,  giving  plain  talks 
on  such  topics  as  Catholic  Action, 
or  on  the  program  to  be  carried  on 
after  the  course  itself  had  ended. 

One  priest  in  the  United  States 
made  this  comment  on  the  cursillos : 
“I  never  thought  that  as  a priest  for 
nearly  a quarter  century  and  well 
schooled  in  theology,  I would  ever  sit 
among  a group  of  laymen,  tears  run- 
ning down  my  cheeks  and  all  because 
of  a sincere  talk  by  a mechanic  des- 
cribing what  a leader  in  society  can 
accomplish  with  the  message  of  his 
own  life.” 

Judged  by  the  immediate  popular 
response  to  the  cursillo,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  innovations  in  ascetical  his- 
tory. The  movement  was  developed  on 
the  island  of  Majorca,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bishop  Juan  Hervas.  As  the 
bishop  had  launched  a well-planned 
youth  program,  the  directors  of  the 
Diocesan  Youth  Council  were  search- 
ing for  some  instrument  to  revitalize 
the  Catholic  life  of  the  young  people. 
In  preparing  some  youth  groups  for  a 
pilgrimage,  the  directors  gave  prelim- 
inary courses  of  instructions  which 
fired  the  young  people  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Nine  of  these  young 
people  joined  with  the  directors  to  re- 


fine  these  courses  until  the  present 
form  of  cursillo  evolved.  The  first 
cursillo,  as  such,  was  held  on  January 
7th,  1949.  The  idea  spread  rapidly 
through  Spain,  as  people  of  all  classes 
and  ages  began  to  take  an  interest. 

By  1952,  the  cursillos  had  arrived 
in  South  America.  Scarboro  Fathers 
are  sending  home  enthusiastic  reports 
of  the  success  of  this  endeavour  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  growth 
of  the  movement  in  Latin  America 
today  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
can  be  a little  optimistic  for  the  future 
of  the  Church  in  that  area. 

The  arrival  of  the  cursillos  in  the 
United  States  is  an  illustration  of  the 
inner  strength  and  drive  of  the  move- 
ment. Here  is  a work  the  priest  can- 
not do  alone;  he  needs  the  help  of 
laymen  who  have  made  a cursillo 
and  who  are  trained  as  leaders.  Father 
Gabriel  Fernandez,  T.O.R.,  had  at- 
tempted to  give  the  course  in  Texas, 
but  without  success.  In  1957,  two 
Spanish  Air  Cadets,  Bernardo  Vadell 
and  Augustino  Palomino,  came  to 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  They  wanted  to  start 
the  cursillos.  They  contacted  Father 
Fernandez  and  within  forty  days,  the 
first  North  American  group  met  in 
Waco,  Texas.  As  the  two  cadets  were 
providentially  transferred  around  the 
Southwest,  they  spread  the  cursillos 
wherever  they  went.  Groups  met  in 
Mission,  Texas,  in  Laredo  and  then  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Bernardo  and  Aug- 
ustino had  a hand  in  organizing  and 
directing  all  these  meetings.  From  the 
Southwest,  the  movement  spread 
quickly  to  New  York,  Ohio  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  1962,  cursillos  were  held  in 
Chicago  and  Miami.  The  march  was 


on.  Meanwhile,  the  movement  had 
extended  across  Europe  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  movement  of  the  Cursillos  de 
Cristiandad  has  been  blessed  by  the 
approbation  of  several  bishops.  Most 
Reverend  W.  E.  Doyle,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Nelson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Epis- 
copal Commission  on  the  Lay  Apos- 
tolate  for  English-speaking  Canada, 
has  written  these  words : 

“I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  cursillos  in  the 
formation  of  lay  leaders  for  the  apos- 
tolate.  In  my  opinion  the  greatest  need 
in  the  lay  apostolate  is  the  matter  of 
formation.  This  was  the  underlying 
theme  of  the  four  regional  confer- 
ences of  the  Lay  Apostolate  held  in 
Canada  during  1963.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  the  principal  service  which 
the  clergy  must  render  to  the  lay 
apostolate  — that  of  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual formation  of  Christian 
apostles.  The  cursillo  being  in  fact  a 
little  course  in  Christianity  sets  the 
layman  at  the  roots  of  the  lay  apos- 
tolate. It  will  not  be  the  complete  or 
final  formation,  but  he  will  find  a 
program  of  life  which  can  be  most 
helpful  in  whatever  work  of  the  lay 
apostolate  he  undertakes.” 

Information  on  the  cursillos  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  following 
address : 

Ultreya  Press, 

909  E.  Washington  St., 
Phoenix  34,  Arizona. 

But  let  us  repeat  finally  what  is  so 
often  said  about  this  movement,  quot- 
ing here  a priest  in  the  United  States: 
“That’s  the  way  it  is  with  the  cursillo, 
you  can’t  describe  it  — you  have  to 
take  it.”  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

The  Church’s  missions  are  so  important  that  she  has  assigned  them  two 
patron  saints  instead  of  one.  One  is  Ste.  Therese  of  Lisieux  — a nun  who 
never  preached,  who  never  even  left  her  convent,  but  who  brought  thousands 
of  souls  to  God  by  her  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  other  is  St.  Francis  Xavier,  j 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  and  the  saint 
aCer  whom  our  seminary  is  named.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  something  about  him. 

He  was  born  in  Navarre,  Spain,  in  1506.  While  in  Paris  at  University,  he 
met  St.  Ignatius  Loyala,  who  encouraged  him  to  become  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  newly  formed  Society  of  Jesus.  St.  Francis  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  1537,  when  he  was  31  years  old,  and  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  East  Indies.  First  he  went  to  India  where  he  began  working 
in  hospitals.  He  would  also  go  through  the  streets  ringing  a little  bell,  inviting 
people  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  When  enough  had  gathered  he  would  take 
them  to  a church  and  explain  the  catechism  to  them.  This  was  his  first 
mission. 

In  the  next  ten  years  Francis  Xavier  went  to  Goa,  Ceylon,  the  other  East 
Indian  Islands  and  even  to  the  Philippines.  Then  he  fulfilled  one  of  his 
fondest  dreams:  He  went  to  Japan.  He  spent  his  first  year  there  learning  the 
language  and  translating  into  Japanese  the  main  articles  of  Faith,  and  short  j 
lessons  for  Catechism.  In  Japan,  he  made  a few  converts,  most  of  them  in 
Centra]  and  Southern  Japan  where  he  founded  several  communities.  Late  in 
1522  he  left  for  China,  but  he  didn’t  make  it.  His  ship  ran  into  difficulty,  and 
since  he  was  ill,  he  was  taken  ashore  to  the  small  island  of  Sancian  off  the  !i 
China  coast.  He  died  there  on  December  2,  1552  and  was  canonized  in  1623.  j 

He  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  missionaries  since  the  Apostles,  j Ik 
The  zeal  he  displayed  and  the  great  number  of  souls  he  brought  into  the  true 
Faith  make  him  worthy  of  this  title.  His  body  is  enshrined  in  Goa,  India, 
except  his  right  arm  which  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1614  and  is  still  preserved  ! 
in  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Gesu.  to 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim.  I ' 
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LETTER 

FROM 

DOMINGO 

Louis  Quinn,  SFM 


One  of  Domingo's  very  productive  farms. 


A few  months  ago  we  had  a special 
^ nine-day  farm-catechetics  course 
conducted  by  a Cuban  priest,  three 
farm  technicians  and  one  seminarian. 
The  priest  gave  the  men  spiritual  lec- 
tures and  with  the  seminarian,  special 
classes  on  social  doctrine.  The  farm 
technicians  gave  classes  on  new  farm 
techniques  and  the  formation  of  co- 
operatives. Some  fifty-five  men  from 
different  parts  of  the  parish  took  the 
course. 

I think  I mentioned  in  a previous 
letter  we  had  obtained  twenty-five 
tareas  of  land  from  the  town  council 
for  the  purpose  of  farm  experimenta- 
tion. We  wired  off  the  land  and  on 
the  17,  18,  19  of  December  1963  we 
held  the  first  of  our  three-day,  monthly 
courses. 

Our  first  hope  is  that  we  will  be 
able  to  help  the  farmers  improve  their 
economy  by  greater  production.  But 
we  also  have  an  ulterior  motive: 
Most  of  these  men  are  catechists  who 


have  been  coming  one  day  a month 
for  Mass  and  class.  We  hope  that  with 
more  advanced  agricultural  knowledge 
and  training,  they  will  have  greater 
prestige  in  their  own  localities. 

Both  these  projects  have  cost 
money.  Last  year  we  built  a small 
dormitory  on  Church  property  and  it 
has  been  used  to  house  those  taking 
the  courses.  We  made  the  beds  our- 
selves — bunk  style.  The  mattresses 
were  made  of  burlap  sacks  and  white 
flour  sacks  were  used  to  make  the 
sheets  and  pillow  cases. 

Fortunately,  one  result  of  the  course 
given  to  the  farmer-catechists  was  a 
new  credit  union,  formed  in  one  of 
the  campos  by  the  men  who  made 
the  course.  It  was  a very  pleasant 
surprise  for  me  to  discover  that  forty- 
five  men  from  this  campo  had  been 
able  to  save  $250.00  in  a two-month 
period  and  there  had  been  no  need  of 
“pushing”  on  our  part. 
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We  have  one  other  credit  union  in 
the  parish  but  the  savings  are  coming 
slowly.  It  has  seventy-six  members 
and  $500.00  in  savings.  However, 
the  money  has  been  used  on  a couple 
of  occasions  recently  which  has  shown 
the  people  the  practical  value  of  sav- 
ing at  least  a small  portion  of  their 
income.  We  hope  that  with  this 
year’s  harvest,  this  credit  union  will 
save  at  least  $1,000.00. 

We  have  also  finished  our  dispens- 
ary. It  is  of  cement  block  construc- 
tion with  tile  floor.  The  blocks  were 
made  by  the  catechists  of  the  campo 
where  it  is  situated.  The  materials 
were  begged  from  the  residents,  rich 
and  poor  alike.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion was  looked  after  by  Mrs.  Power, 
of  Brooklyn.  The  medicine  was  ob- 


tained from  different  sources  at  home. 
If  you  happen  to  hear  of  any  medicine 
offers,  please  let  us  know.  The  dis- 
pensary is  serving  some  7,000  people, 
so  the  need  is  great. 

We  asked  for  and  received  a quasi 
doctor  from  the  government.  He  is 
quite  capable.  The  government  has 
given  us  medicine  also.  It  has  been  a 
great  step  forward  for  these  people 
because  before  this  when  they  got  sick 
they  had  to  travel  some  twenty  miles 
on  foot  or  on  stretcher.  You  can  well 
imagine  the  condition  of  the  sick 
people  after  such  an  ordeal.  Now 
with  the  dispensary  many  sicknesses 
can  be  cured  on  the  spot  and  the  need 
for  a licensed  doctor  is  alleviated  by 
the  regular  visits  of  the  doctor  from 
here.  B 


JEEP'S  CREEPER 


George  Courtright,  SFM 


A nyone  who  has  ever  driven  a jeep 
^ knows  how  inconvenient  it  can 
be  to  get  in  and  out.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  you  have  to  wear  a 
soutane,  and  even  more  so  in  the 
tropics,  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day.  For  these  reasons,  travel 
through  the  country  districts  in  Santo 
Domingo  where  collapsible  barbed- 
wire  gates  are  met  quite  frequently, 
can  be  difficult.  Father  Bob  Moore, 
SFM,  however,  is  a resourceful 
individual,  and  on  finding  himself  con- 
fronted by  a series  of  these  bother- 
some gates,  discovered  a new  use  for 
his  “creeper”  gear.  When  a jeep  is 
shifted  into  low  “creeper”  gear,  it 


literally  crawls  along  about  the  speed 
of  a pedestrian.  Father  aims  his  jeep 
at  the  wide  gate,  shifting  into 
“creeper”.  He  then  jumps  out  of  the 
vehicle  and  opens  the  gate  in  the  nick 
of  time,  as  the  unmanned  machine 
hums  through  the  gate  posts  like  a 
very  slow  unguided  missile.  Then 
deftly  shutting  the  gate  after  the  re- 
treating jeep,  he  regains  the  driver’s 
seat  before  the  vehicle  has  time  to 
get  into  any  mischief  on  the  road 
ahead.  The  advantages : Only  one 
exit  from  the  jeep,  and  the  motor  kept 
running  all  the  time,  saving  time, 
gasoline  and  energy.  Not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  turnpikes.  B 
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CHARITY 

BEGINS 

AT 

HOME 


'VS/T’hiJe  working  in  the  parish  of 
^ Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  on 
St.  Vincent  Island,  Fr.  Edward 
Moriarty,  SFM,  founded  a group  of 
women  called  The  Association  of 
Ladies  of  Charity.  In  a modest  way, 
these  women  hoped  to  engage  them- 
selves in  charitable  activities,  and  thus 
bring  some  measure  of  relief  to  the 
poverty  and  misfortune  of  so  many 
people  in  their  parish.  Their  hopes 
were  high,  and  their  enthusiasm  was 
keen,  but  they  were  realistic  enough  to 
admit  that  their  resources  would  seri- 
ously limit  the  amount  of  help  they 
could  offer. 

Recently,  Fr.  Moriarty,  now  a chap- 
lain at  Scarboro  General  Hospital  in 
Canada,  received  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  association.  In  it,  she 
provided  a report  of  the  work  pres- 
ently being  done  by  the  association. 
We  found  it  very  impressive,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
women  are  living  and  working  in  a 
mission  country. 

Membership:  The  branch  now  con- 
sists of  ten  members  — Mrs.  M.  Fer- 
nandes, President;  Miss  A.  Roberts, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  L.  Da  Souza,  Treas- 
urer; Mrs.  C.  Chapman,  Wardrobe 
Mistress;  Mrs.  F.  Dare;  Mrs.  R. 
Durrant;  Miss  J.  Deanne;  Miss  S. 
Vina;  Miss  J.  De  Roche;  Mrs. 
Andelcio. 

Meetings:  Meetings  are  held  fort- 
nightly on  Thursdays  at  5:00  p.m. 

Activities:  Assistance  is  given  regu- 
larly to  forty-two  families  in  the  form 
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of  food  rations,  clothing,  essential 
furniture,  domestic  equipment  and 
school  requisites.  Temporary  relief  is 
also  given  to  persons  in  distress. 

There  is  no  social  security  or  un- 
employment benefit  scheme  operating 
in  St.  Vincent.  Assistance  offered  by 
the  government  is  known  as  Public 
Assistance,  administered  by  the  Charit- 
able Department,  and  one  function  of 
our  association  is  to  negotiate  with 
this  department  for  inclusion  of  needy 
cases  on  the  government’s  list  of 
persons  qualifying  for  receipt  of  relief. 

Special  Activities:  (a)  Providing 

medical  aid  to  the  sick,  (b)  Negoti- 
ating admission  to  old  peoples’  home, 
(c)  Assisting  with  provision  of  cloth- 
ing for  needy  children,  (d)  Working 
with  appropriate  government  depart- 
ment for  relief  of  poor  and  indigent 
members  of  the  community. 

Visits:  Members  visit  cases  re- 
ported, in  pairs;  and  a record  is  kept 
of  each  case  accepted  for  assistance. 

The  present  finances  of  the  associa- 
tion allow  only  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  reported  to  be  assisted 
effectively,  so  that  the  assistance  now 
rendered  by  the  association,  falls  very 
far  short  of  present  demands,  but 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase 
the  work. 

Finances:  During  the  past  years  the 
association  has  raised  its  revenue  by 
subscriptions  and  various  fund-raising 
activities,  chief  of  which  is  a Hallow- 
e’en dance,  which  has  become  an 
annual  feature. 

The  Association  would  welcome 
any  suggestions  you  may  wish  to  offer 
for  the  expansion  of  its  activities,  and 
any  donations  of  suitable  clothing  will 
be  gratefully  received.  B 


HALT! 


We’re  looking  for  someone  — maybe 
you.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who 
has  been  saving  old  coins  or  military 
medals.  We’re  not  going  to  arrest  him. 
We  just  want  to  persuade  him  to  donate 
them  to  the  missions. 

“But  these  things  are  valuable,”  you 
argue.  Of  course  they  are.  That’s  why 
we  want  them.  We  can  sell  them  and 
use  the  proceeds  to  support  our  mission 
work. 

And  Another  Thing! 

How  about  your  stamp  collection  or 
all  that  old  jewelry  you’ve  been  saving? 
We  can  use  that  too. 

Perhaps  you  think  we  sound  like  beg- 
gars. I guess  you’re  right.  We  are 
beggars.  It’s  the  only  way  we  know 
to  support  our  work. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  SFM,  of  Victoria, 

B.C.,  was  ordained  in  1933.  He 
worked  until  1950  in  Vancouver,  at 
the  Chinese  Catholic  Centre  and  as 
National  Director  of  the  Holy  Child- 
hood Association.  He  then  spent 
twelve  years  on  SFM’s  promotion  de- 
partment before  going  to  St.  Vincent 
Island. 

I Remember 

Tt  was  in  the  closing  years  of  the  “Dirty  Thirties,”  and  I remember 
-*•  it  well.  I was  attached  to  the  Chinese  Mission,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Fr.  Sharkey,  SFM,  was  pastor  and  I was  his  assistant,  with  the  rather 
ludicrous  title  “Bursar”.  The  bank  balance  in  those  days  fluctuated 
between  twenty -five  and  thirty  dollars! 

There  was  no  rectory,  and  Fr.  Sharkey  and  I had  rooms  in  the 
Princess  Hotel.  Next  door  to  the  mission  was  an  empty  house.  We 
were  given  permission  to  buy  it  and  fix  it  up  as  a rectory-chapel  com- 
bination. Now  my  bursar’s  job  began  to  have  meaning.  I was 
authorized  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank.  I did!  But  I later  found 
out  that  I was  expected  to  pay  it  back! 

Somehow  or  other,  I paid  it  back  — all  except  $500.00!  One 
gloomy,  wet  day,  a sweetly  polite  letter  came  from  the  bank  manager 
saying  how  happy  he  would  be  to  see  me — soon.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  letter  soured  somewhat  when  I found  in  the  envelope  an  official- 
looking paper  which  suggested  that  the  bank  would  like  the  money, 
and  would  like  it  by  Saturday.  It  was  now  Monday!  I took  that  slip 
of  paper  and  placed  it  under  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  chapel 
with  this  note  across  the  envelope:  “St.  Joseph,  please  do  something 
about  this.”  He  did! 

Friday  afternoon’s  mail  brought  one  letter.  In  it  was  . . . You’ve 
guessed  right.  $500.00!  It  came  through  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society,  Toronto,  from  a donor  who  wished  to  remain 
anonymous.  Saturday  morning  I was  waiting  at  the  bank  door  when 
it  opened.  To  this  day  I have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  the  expres- 
sion on  the  manager’s  face,  though  I did  get  the  impression  that  he 
felt  sort  of  hurt  — as  though  I could  have  paid  the  $500.00  earlier 
and  saved  him  the  bother  of  writing  that  sugary  letter.  ■ 

Roland  Roberts,  SFM 
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IT  DEPENDS 
ON  YOUR 
POINT  OF 


VIEW 


100,000  Canadian  Catho- 
lics regularly  support  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  That’s  good.  But 
about  2,900,000  Canadian 
Catholics  don’t  support  us 
at  all.  And  we  think  that’s 
bad. 

Many  of  these  people  • 
would  help  us  if  they 
knew  us.  Could  you  please 
do  us  the  favour  of  intro- 
ducing us  to  them  — by 
sending  one  or  two  of 
them  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions?  It’s 
only  $1.00  a year.  Thank 
you. 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  to: 
NAME: 


STREET  and  NUMBER: 


CITY  and  ZONE: 


PROVINCE: 


I enclose  $ for: 

new  subscription  □ 
renewal  □ 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


<Jln  Expression  of  SMy  Sympathy 

In  this  moment  of  grief,  may  the  burden 
of  your  sorrow  be  eased  by  the  knowl- 
edge that 


will  be  included  in  a Novena  of  Masses 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  to  be 
offered  by  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  during  the  month  of 


With  sympathy  from 


To  Help  You 

On  any  occasion,  Scarboro’s  Greet- 
ing Cards  will  help  you  to  express 
your  feelings  with  sincerity  and 
good  taste  — whether  it  be  sym- 
pathy over  the  loss  of  a friend,  or 
joy  on  an  anniversary. 

Our  selection  of  cards  includes: 
Sympathy , Birthday,  Wedding, 
Wedding  Anniversary,  Thank  You, 
Get  Well,  New  Baby,  Fathers’ 
Day,  Mothers’  Day,  and  All  Occa-  j 
sion  cards.  You  are  free  to  make  j 
up  your  own  box  of  ten  cards  from  j 
the  list.  Send  no  money  with  your 
order;  pay  one  dollar  for  each  card 
as  you  use  them. 
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EDITORIAL 


Heroes  and  Horse  Sense 

Tt  doesn’t  bother  me  at  all  to  know  that  a certain  TV  series  called 
-*■  “Going  My  Way”  has  gone  its  way;  it’s  dead.  It  was  about  a 
priest.  Every  week,  he  managed,  through  a combination  of  pious 
cliches  and  homespun  theology,  to  rescue  some  unsuspecting  indivi- 
dual from  the  road  to  Hell  or  the  insane  asylum.  But  he  never  was 
my  idea  of  a priest. 

For  some  reason,  homemade  heroes  never  seem  genuine.  Grade- 
school  cowboys  worship  Matt  Dillon  but  any  horse  with  a sense  of 
honesty  would  prefer  a bucket  of  oats.  What  I mean  is  that  the 
people  who  most  admire  manufactured  heroes  are  those  who  know 
nothing  about  the  life  they  idolize  (medicine,  priesthood,  law,  etc.) 
and  know  almost  as  little  about  the  qualities  of  heroism.  If  you 
don’t  know  what  a doctor  should  be,  and  you  don’t  know  what  a 
hero  is,  how  can  you  recognize  a heroic  doctor? 

Now  I can’t  tell  you,  between  here  and  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
what  a lawyer,  an  Indian  chief  or  a barnacle  scraper  are,  but  I can 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  a hero  is.  (By  the  way,  this  isn’t  my 
own  original  idea.  I stole  it  from  Dr.  Rudolph  Allers’  book,  The 
Psychology  of  Character ).  He  says  that  three  things  identify  a 
hero.  (1)  He  commits  himself  to  an  ideal  which  he  recognizes  as 
being  more  important  than  his  own  person.  So  that  even  if  it  should 
cost  him  his  life,  he  would  still  persue  his  ideal.  The  classic  example 
is  Christ  who  glorified  His  Father  even  though  it  meant  His  death. 
(2)  The  hero  realizes  that  accomplishment  is  more  important  than 
success.  “Success”  is  when  people  say  “nice  going!”  “Accomplish- 
ment” is  when  you  have  done  your  very  best  — no  matter  what 
people  think  of  it.  (3)  The  hero  believes  that  service  is  more  moral 
than  self-glorification.  That  means  it  is  morally  safer  to  serve  others 
than  to  set  yourself  up  for  praise  and  flattery. 

Conclusion?  You  don’t  have  to  be  a doctor,  a priest  or  a cow- 
boy to  be  a hero.  You  only  have  to  be  a person,  with  a legitimate 
ideal,  and  enough  generosity  to  persue  it  through  Hell  or  high  water. 
It’s  not  easy,  but  if  you  are  a Christian,  you  already  have  a head- 
start because  you  have  an  ideal  — the  glory  of  God.  Now  go  to 
work  on  generosity.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Thomas 

Morrissey, 

SFM 


j /^\nly  the  purr  of  the  gas  stove  dis- 
i ^ turbs  the  midnight  quiet.  The  last 
I good  nights  have  been  said  and,  at  last, 
my  memories  and  I are  alone.  This 
was  just  another  Sunday,  yet  one 
! specifically  different  from  others.  After 
I the  nine  o’clock  Mass,  for  instance, 

! people  were  around  the  church  grounds 
and  rectory  much  longer  than  usual. 
I There  was  an  almost  festive  atmos- 
i phere;  there  was  a very  pronounced 
spirit  of  warmth  and  friendliness;  and, 
very  definitely,  there  were  more  smiles 
and  mutual  greetings  than  I have  seen 
j since  Christmas  morning.  And  now 
| that  the  silence  of  night,  like  a huge, 
noise-proof  blanket,  has  spread  itself 
over  the  great  outside  I see  again  in 
I memory  the  person  responsible  for  this 
j day.  That  person  is  Gemma  and  she 
I came  home  today. 

Gemma  is  our  first  vocation  to  the 
religious  life  and  the  first-born  among 
those  who  have  since  followed  her  to 
‘ cloistered  gardens.  Her  story  is  an 
interesting  one  and,  I believe,  an  inspi- 
ration. Raised  and  educated  in  non- 
I Christian  but  splendid  family  surround- 
; ings  and  traditions,  Gemma,  after 
I graduation  from  senior  high  school, 


Gemma 

Comes 

Home 


H 


became  interested  in  Christianity.  For 
a year  she  attended  instructions  and 
Sunday  services  at  a non-Catholic 
Christian  church.  Due  to  some  dis- 
satisfaction, she  is  still  unable  to  ex- 
plain it,  she  refused  Baptism.  Then, 
one  afternoon  two  Japanese  sisters 
visited  her  office  in  an  effort  to  promote 
the  sale  of  Catholic  literature.  Gemma 
was  impressed  by  their  courage  and 
manifest  zeal  and  soon  told  them  of  her 
own  interest  in  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
As  a souvenir  of  their  visit  the  sisters 
gave  Gemma  a booklet  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  At  home  that  evening  she  read 
the  booklet  all  the  while  asking  herself, 
“Why  is  it  that  my  Church  does  not 
teach  about  Christ’s  Mother?”  The 
following  Sunday  she  repeated  the 
question  to  her  pastor.  His  reply  was, 
evidently,  inadequate  and  the  follow- 
ing weekend  Gemma  visited  her  sister 
friends  at  their  convent.  That  visit  was 
followed  by  a letter  to  me  introducing 
Gemma,  seemingly,  one  of  God’s  very 
chosen  and  lovely  souls. 

Her  course  of  instruction  in 
Catholicism  was  uneventful.  Her 
parents  approved  her  Baptism  thereby 
increasing  Gemma’s  happiness  in  her 
new  Faith.  Soon  afterwards  she  be- 
came a charter  member  in  our  Legion 
of  Mary  and  through  her  effort  and 
influence  new  volunteers  were  found 
for  Mary’s  army.  Too,  it  is  easy  to 
recall  those  cold  winter  mornings  when 
our  Gemma  was  at  daily  Mass.  Even 
before  the  stars  had  yielded  to  the  first 
blushes  of  a newborn  day,  Gemma  was 
hurrying  up  the  street. 

About  a year  after  her  Baptism, 
Gemma  told  her  parents  of  her  plan 
to  enter  a Catholic  religious  commu- 
nity. One  unfamiliar  with  the  Japanese 


non-Christian  mind  cannot  possibly 
appreciate  the  reaction  of  the  average 
family  to  such  a suggestion.  Original 
shock  gave  birth  to  the  hopeful  it’s-  j 
only-a-passing  phase  attitude  on  the 
part  of  her  parents.  Persistence  in  the 
thought,  though,  made  a family  council 
imperative.  Consequently,  one  rainy  I 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  uncles  and  the 
aunts,  the  cousins  and  in-laws,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  gathered  in  the  j 
Kizawa  (Gemma’s  family  name)  living 
room.  Lacking  were  the  usual  happy 
greetings  and  banter  of  former  get- 
togethers.  Instead,  each  face  was  a 
study  in  various  dimensional  question 
marks.  The  flattering  approach  was 
first  tried.  Gemma  was  pretty,  poised,  || 
educated,  gentle,  plus  a host  of  other  h 
adjectives  equating  an  ideal  bride  of  / 
tomorrow.  Then  there  was  appeal  to  ]? 
sentimentality,  the  Achilles  heel  of  so 
many  Japanese;  the  utter  necessity  to  f 
think  of  her  family  and  future,  to 
remember  the  kindness  and  love  of  her  j* 
parents  especially  now  that  they  were 
approaching  the  afternoon  of  life.  The  j 
council  eventually  ended  and  Gemma 
was  alone  with  Mom  and  Dad. 

It  was  an  open  secret  in  the  family 
that  Gemma  was  Dad’s  favourite.  He 
was  now  aware  that  the  afternoon’s  j 
discussions  had  in  no  way  weakened 
Gemma’s  determination  to  realize  her 
plan.  Gemma  was  tired  and  wished  to 
retire.  Around  midnight  her  mother 
called  her  to  the  sitting  room  again. 
Cookies,  the  things  Gemma  liked,  and 
tea  were  prepared.  Dad  had  resorted  j 
to  his  own  brand  of  psychology.  The 
living  room  was  really  nice  and  cozy, 
they  were  alone  and  Gemma  but  a 
child  basking  in  the  love  of  fond 
parents.  The  ground  had  been  covered 
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After  Mass,  Gemma  stayed  to  enjoy  a visit  with  many  of  her  old  parish  friends. 


many  times  but  the  old  arguments, 
already  weakened  by  endless  repetition, 
were  once  again  paraded  across  the 
midnight  tea  table.  Still,  Gemma  was 
adamant.  So,  at  three  o’clock  on  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  Monday  morn- 
ing, her  father  arose  from  the  table 
and  said.  “Sumiko,”  (Gemma’s  given 
Japanese  name)  “you  know  I love  you 
more  than  I do  any  of  my  other  chil- 
dren but,  as  of  this  moment,  you  are 
no  longer  my  child.  I disown  you. 
This  is  no  longer  your  home.  Good- 
bye.” Only  a young  girl  who  has  had 
such  an  experience  and  a young 
Japanese  girl  of  Gemma’s  nature  can 
realize  the  frightening  impact  that  such 
a scene  must  have  had  on  her.  But 
Gemma’s  reaction,  expressed  in  whis- 
pers? “Dad,  may  I stay  here  until  day- 


light?” The  question  was  not  answered 
as  Dad  had  gone  to  his  room. 

After  Mass  that  morning,  Gemma 
told  me,  “Father,  Dad  has  disowned 
me,  what  shall  I do?”  Then,  as  always, 
my  advice  was,  “Gemma,  don’t  com- 
promise. Christ  is  asking  a great  sacri- 
fice of  you  and  His  reward  will  be 
greater  still.”  That  night,  interpreting 
her  Dad’s  words  literally,  Gemma  con- 
sidered herself  homeless  and  from  her 
office  of  employment  she  went  to  her 
friends’  convent. 

From  the  convent,  next  morning, 
she  went  to  her  office  but  the  world, 
for  Gemma,  was  shrouded  in  the 
blackest  crepe.  Just  before  noon,  her 
mother  rang  and,  in  a tearful  voice, 
asked  if  she  were  alright,  if  Dad  had 
phoned,  where  she  had  spent  the  pre- 
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vious  night.  But  no  word  from  Dad. 
As  the  afternoon  slowly  gave  way  to 
early  evening  Gemma  almost  despaired 
of  hearing  from  her  father.  A few 
minutes  before  closing  time,  however, 
her  desk  phone  jarred  her  into  con- 
sciousness and  this  time  it  was  the 
voice,  the  voice,  more  than  any  other 
in  all  the  world,  she  wished  to  hear. 
Yes,  it  was  Dad.  “Sumiko,  by  all 
means  go  to  the  convent  but  come 
home,  come  home  tonight.  I have  not 
slept  since  I left  you  in  the  sitting 
room  almost  two  days  ago  ...  it  seems 
like  years.  I shall  be  waiting  for  you 
at  our  usual  after-work  meeting  place, 
under  the  clock  in  the  station.” 

And  so  Gemma  joined  the  commu- 
nity of  her  choice.  Some  years  have 
passed  since  then  and  Gemma  came 
home  today.  She  was  welcomed  by 
her  family,  by  those  who  knew  her 
personally  in  the  yesteryears,  by  those 
who  know  her  by  repute  and,  perhaps, 
most  of  all  by  me,  her  father  in  Christ. 
To  all  of  us  Gemma  is  our  heroine. 
She  blazed  a trail  and  others  have 
walked  behind  her.  And  now  that 
many  of  our  girls  have  met  her,  have 
heard  her  happy  laughter,  her  standard 
solution  to  all  problems,  “But  pray  and 
things  will  work  out  as  you  would 
have  them,”  have  seen  her  in  the  flesh, 
there  will  be,  I’m  sure,  more  vocations 
from  Scarboro’s  church  in  Nagoya. 

Must  have  fallen  asleep  as  ’tis  2:30 
Monday  morning.  Thank  you,  God, 
for  yesterday.  It  was  a wonderful  day 
and  another  dream  has  come  true. 
Send  us  many,  many  Gemmas,  for  of 
such  stuff  is  Japan’s  women,  and 
through  them,  all  the  children  of  the 
Rising  Sun  will  someday  be  brought  to 
the  Risen  Son.  ■ 


A convent  built  by  Fr.  J.  Curcio  in 
Santo  Domingo  has  not  yet  been  fully 
paid  for.  $530  is  still  owing. 


Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 


Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Philippines.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  keep  a Jeep  on  the  road 
for  a month. 


A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Building  Material  is  needed  for  Fr. 
Hymus’  retreat  house  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. Galvanized  iron  is  $2  a sheet, 
palm  board  slats  are  $2  a dozen  and 
nails  are  $1  a pound.  Fr.  Hymus 
would  appreciate  any  help  he  can  get. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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THINK  IT  OVER 


Tn  a way,  it  is  too  bad  that  so  many  people  think  all  vocations  to  the  priest- 
hood  come  from  among  boys  who  attend  Catholic  schools,  and  serve  on  the 
altar.  The  reason  I think  it’s  too  bad  is  because  some  boys  get  the  idea  that  if 
they  don’t  go  to  a Catholic  school,  or  if  they  don’t  serve  Mass,  then  they 
shouldn’t  bother  to  think  seriously  about  becoming  priests.  And  that  is  not  right. 

I once  attended  a meeting  of  vocation  directors,  and  one  of  the  speakers 
said  that  just  a little  more  than  half  the  students  in  most  seminaries  had  served 
on  the  altar  while  they  were  in  grade  school  or  high  school.  This  means  that 
about  40  out  of  every  100  seminarians  had  to  learn  to  serve  Mass  when  they 
got  to  the  seminary.  If  a boy  has  a chance  to  serve  on  the  altar,  he  should 
certainly  take  it,  but  if  it  is  not  possible  for  him,  or  if  he  just  never  got  around 
to  it,  he  should  never  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  become  a 
priest. 

The  same  things  go  for  a boy  who  doesn’t  attend  a Catholic  school.  There 
may  be  many  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  to  a Catholic  school 
— either  grade  school,  or  high  school,  or  both.  But  this  certainly  does  not  rule 
him  out  as  a candidate  for  the  seminary.  It’s  hard  to  say  how  many  priests 
were  not  able  to  attend  Catholic  schools  — ■ the  number  would  vary  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  In  some  sections  of  Canada,  it  is  very  easy  to 
attend  a Catholic  school,  but  in  other  parts,  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
separate  schools  for  all  the  Catholic  students.  This  naturally  means  that  many 
pupils  have  to  go  to  public  schools. 

God  is  free  to  call  any  boy  to  the  priesthood,  no  matter  where  he  goes  to 
school,  and  whether  he  can  serve  Mass  or  not.  So  think  seriously  about  it, 
especially  now  that  the  school  year  is  nearly  over.  Where  will  you  be  next 
year?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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THE  GREAT  NEW  ST.  GREGORY  T 


Tn  the  old  termite-ridden  wooden 

church,  with  an  old  chipped  statue 
of  St.  Gregory,  its  patron,  on  a shelf 
over  the  door,  the  vibration  of  two 
hundred  voices,  raised  in  unrestrained 
volume  seemed  to  make  as  much  a 
strain  on  the  leaky  roof,  shakey  rafters 
and  paint-peeling  walls  as  did  the  winds 
of  thirty  winters  and  the  suns  of  thirty 
summers.  The  voices  were  singing  the 
comforting  Christmas  carols,  the  year 
was  1962,  and  the  place  was  the  snug 
little  cove  of  Gregory  Town  on  the 
narrow,  winding  island  of  Eleuthera, 
one  of  the  more  beautiful  Bahama 
Islands.  During  the  sermon  at  the 
midnight  High  Mass  the  people  heard 
that  it  would  most  likely  be  the  last 
Christmas  that  Mass  would  be  offered 
or  hymns  sung  in  that  congested  church 
of  St.  Gregory. 

Three  weeks  before,  as  he  was  cele- 
brating his  silver  jubilee  of  ordination 
in  his  church  at  Harbour  Island,  Fr. 
McGoey,  SFM,  spoke  to  a representa- 
tion of  the  Gregory  Town  church  who 
went  over  to  honour  him,  and  he  told 
them  that  if  they  wanted  a new  church 
in  Gregory  Town  he  would  help  them 
get  it.  How  long  it  would  take  could 


not  be  settled,  as  Father’s  current 
resources  were  very  much  limited,  but 
work  could  begin  after  the  New  Year. 
When  funds  would  run  out,  work 
would  stop;  when  funds  were  replen- 
ished, work  would  continue.  Nothing 
more  than  that  was  promised,  no  more 
expected,  but  much  more  hoped  for. 

After  that  Christmas  announcement 
enthusiasm  ran  high.  “We  women  will 
tote  rock  and  sand  and  water.”  “I,  a 
land  developer  on  Eleuthera  shall  give 
a hundred  pounds  ($280)  and  an  altar 
crucifix.”  “We  carpenters  and  masons 
will  give  back  a shilling  an  hour  from 
our  pay.”  “I,  Raymond  Burr,  shall 
give  $5,000  from  my  Perry  Mason 
earnings.”  “We  labourers  and  block 
makers  will  work  for  nothing.”  “We, 
friends  of  Fr.  McGoey,  will  help  him 
in  his  unselfish,  generous  work.”  “We, 
the  congregation  of  Gregory  Town, 
each  Sunday  will  give  what  money  we 
can  spare.”  “I,  the  pastor,  will  give  a 
legacy  just  bequeathed  to  me.”  “I, 
Michael  O’Neil  of  Miami,  shall  donate 
roofing  and  windows.”  “We,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  we,  The  Grey  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  shall 
wash  and  scrub  and  clean,  make  and 
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give  draperies  and  altar  cloths  and 
vestments.”  “I,  David  Thompson,  the 
contractor,  will  work  for  half  pay.”  “I, 
a Methodist,  shall  draw  the  plans  free.” 
“I,  a resident  of  Harbour  Island,  shall 
give  five  stained  glass  windows,”  and 
“I,  another  resident  of  Harbour  Island, 
shall  give  an  electric  organ.”  “We,  the 
children  of  Gregory  Town  will  help 
our  mammas  tote.”  “I,  Rockwell  New- 
man, a restorer  of  old  buildings,  shall 
supply  used,  but  good  pews.”  The 
enthusiasm  never  abated. 

At  Easter,  the  same  voices,  in  the 
same  old  church  were  raised  in 
glorious  praise  to  the  risen  Christ.  But 
the  church  was  not  in  the  same  place. 
During  Lent  it  was  torn  down  and  re- 
erected on  the  newly  donated  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  For  only 
four  Sundays  had  Mass  to  be  said  in 
the  public  school.  Only  the  small 
sacristry  and  priest’s  room  remained 
standing  on  the  old  site;  near  them,  in 
Easter  week  the  foundation  of  the  new 
church  was  laid.  At  Pentecost  the 
walls  were  up.  Funds  were  very  low 
now,  but  every  strain  was  put  upon 
them,  to  get  the  roof  on  by  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption,  for  hurricane 


weather  was  upon  us.  Thanks  to  the 
special  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  every- 
one concerned,  the  roof  was  on  when 
the  fringes  of  hurricane  Flora  hit  us. 
But  no  harm  was  done  to  the  church. 

By  now  it  was  the  expectation  and 
the  hope  of  all  that  the  church  would 
be  finished  before  Christmas,  even 
blessed  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (Dec.  8).  With  a bit  of 
borrowing  and  putting  off  of  some 
bills,  the  church  was  at  last  ready  for 
blessing  and  dedication  on  Sunday, 
December  15. 

Most  Rev.  Paul  Leonard  Hagarty, 
Bishop  of  the  Bahamas  and  his  Vicar 
General,  Fr.  Cornelius  Ossendorf,  flew 
over  for  the  occasion  and  together  with 
Fr.  Gerard  McKernan,  SFM,  Regional 
Superior  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  and 
Fr.  Paul  Pendergast,  SFM,  blessed  and 
dedicated  the  new  church.  Besides 
many  special  guests,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  Harbour  Island  and  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception from  Rock  Sound  were  present 
and  graciously  rendered  indispensable 
help.  There  was  a Pontifical  Solemn 
High  Mass  — the  first  such  in  any  of 
the  out-islands  of  the  Bahamas. 
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Visitors  to  the  old  rectory  had  to  eat  outside.  There 
just  wasn't  room  in  Fr.  Strang's  kitchen. 


Fr.  Craig  Strang,  SFM,  the 
pastor  of  Saint  Gregory's. 


The  main  structure  of  the  church  is 
plastered  cement  block;  both  end  walls 
are  of  red  cedar  (procured  from  a 
nearby  land  development).  The  main 
feature  of  the  church  is  the  Mass  altar. 
There  is  a Blessed  Sacrament  altar 
against  the  wall  under  one  of  the 
stained  glass  windows.  The  Mass  altar 
is  forward  in  the  sanctuary  and  is  made 
of  the  same  red  cedar  wood.  The  cele- 
brant of  Mass  faces  the  congregation. 
A thirty-foot-high  concrete  cross  rises 
near  the  front  door  with  accommoda- 
tion behind  it  for  a church  bell.  The 
cross  is  on  a large  base  where,  some- 
day, a fitting  testimonial  may  be 
engraved. 

There  is  still  no  furniture  in  the 
sacristry,  the  guttering  is  not  yet 
finished  (it  is  to  supply  much  needed 
rain  water  to  a cistern  under  the 
sacristry);  there  is  no  paint  on  the 
walls;  there  are  no  adequate  stations 
of  the  cross;  the  old  bell  still  resounds 
its  cracked  clang  to  call  worshippers. 
These  things  remain  to  be  done  before 
Christmas  1964.  In  the  new  concrete 
church,  with  the  new  statue  of  St. 
Gregory  yet  to  be  enshrined,  the  vibra- 
tions of  two  hundred  voices  raised  in 


unrestrained  volume  placed  no  strain 
on  the  tiled  roof,  strong  rafters  and 
solid  walls,  as  neither  will  the  winds  of 
many  winters  to  come  and  the  unrisen 
sun  of  summers  yet  unborn. 

The  voices  were  singing  the  com- 
forting Christmas  carols;  the  year  was 
1963,  and  the  place  was  the  snugger  i 
little  cove  of  Gregory  Town,  on  the 
narrow,  winding  island  of  Eleuthera 
now  made  more  beautiful  by  the  erec- 
tion of  this  beautiful  church.  During  Jj 
the  sermon  at  midnight  High  Mass  the 
congregation  was  reminded  of  the  ser- 
mon of  Christmas  past  and  were  asked 
to  pray  for  all  who  helped  them  to  be 
in  that  church  on  that  blessed  night. 

And  thus  is  accounted  another  ad- 
vance in  the  work  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  the  Bahamas.  In  the  ten  j? 
years  they  have  been  there  they  have 
built  a little  over  a building  a year  — 
churches,  schools,  rectories  and  guest 
houses.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  this  fast  pace  will  abate,  and,  as  I 
each  year  joins  the  “past  eternity”  I 
there  should  be  some  structure  to 
testify  to  the  Scarboro  zeal  for  souls, 
and  to  serve  these  souls  for  the  eternity 
ahead,  of  which  “time  is  the  bark.”  ■ 

I || 
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Robert 

Cranley, 

SFM 


.."V  »./ 


IN 

PRAISE 

OF 

DOCTORS 

NURSES 

AND 

MIDWIVES 


TPhursday  morning,  and  I had  just 
started  to  prepare  breakfast.  There- 
fore, Mass  had  been  completed  shortly 
before,  vestments  were  put  away,  the 
sanctuary  was  straightened  up,  and  a 
short  thanksgiving  was  made.  A young 
man,  out  of  breath,  rushed  in  to  an- 
nounce that  a Mrs.  Cinco  wanted  me 
for  a sick-call  — a baby.  The  first 
problem  was  to  find  out  which  Mrs. 
Cinco  he  meant.  In  this  town  that 
family  name  is  almost  as  common  as 
Smith  or  Jones  in  Canada.  Having 
decided  on  the  right  Mrs.  Cinco,  there 
followed  the  usual  wild  rush,  getting 
the  soutane  back  on,  grabbing  the  sick- 
call  kit,  snatching  the  jeep  key,  and 
then  taking  off. 

Upon  arrival,  and  I was  the  last  to 
arrive,  I found  the  case  to  be  one  of 
premature  birth.  It  was  one  of  the 
cutest  little  babies  I have  seen.  But 
there  were  problems.  The  doctor,  nurse 
and  midwife  were  all  present,  and  all 
concerned  with  keeping  the  little  fellow 
alive.  The  nearest  hospitals  with  incu- 
bators were  in  Tacloban  and  Cebu 
city.  A ship  would  be  leaving  for  the 
latter  in  a few  hours,  but  would  not 
reach  Cebu  until  mid-morning  the  next 
day.  There  would  be  no  ship  to  Taclo- 
ban until  Saturday  night.  And  anyway, 
the  mother  was  too  sick  to  travel. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done,  would  have 
to  be  done  right  here  in  Anahawan  or 
not  at  all. 

The  baby  was  on  a table  (well- 
padded)  in  the  living  room,  and  our 
medical  team  managed  to  rig  up  a 
makeshift  incubator.  Strings  were 
stretched  from  wall-to-wall,  and  flour 
sacks  were  attached  so  as  to  enclose 
the  child  in  a little  room  all  his  own. 
To  keep  him  at  body  temperature,  we 
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used  two  old-fashioned  gas  mantle 
lights,  which  were  borrowed  from  a 
neighbour.  These,  placed  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  sacking,  gave  off 
enough  heat  to  keep  the  “incubator” 
interior  at  approximately  the  correct 
temperature. 

To  keep  as  many  germs  as  possible 
from  the  child,  the  nurse  had  the  job 
of  discouraging  curious  and  sympa- 
thetic neighbours  from  entering  and 
peering  over  the  top  of  the  sacks. 

Baby  was  baptized  and  confirmed. 
And,  despite  the  gallant  efforts  of  the 
medical  team,  returned  to  his  God  the 
same  day.  I am  filled  with  admiration 
for  the  work  that  our  medical  teams 
do  in  the  face  of  staggering  odds,  and 
often  without  the  most  necessary 
equipment.  Would  to  God  we  had  a 
modern  hospital  (preferably  run  by 
Sisters)  in  this  area.  ■ 


PIECE 

OFFERING 


■p  ecently  Fr.  Longard  MacLean, 
SFM,  visited  a remote  village  of 
Hinunangan  parish  in  the  Philippines. 
It  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
priest  or  white  man.  A small  child 
went  hysterical  on  seeing  him  and  was 
still  crying  the  following  day  when 
he  was  about  to  leave.  The  elders 
requested  some  part  of  him  to  burn  so 
the  evil  would  leave  the  child.  Rather 
than  surrender  his  head,  he  cut  a piece 
off  his  trousers  which  seemed  to  satisfy 
everyone,  and  he  took  off  at  top  speed 
for  civilization.  ■ 


WHAT 

DO  WE  DO 
WITH 
THEM? 


People  often  ask  us  what  we  do 
with  the  stamps  they  send  us.  Well, 
the  answer  is  simple:  We  sell  them 
And  what  do  we  do  with  the  money 
we  make?  We  send  it  to  the  mis- 
sions. There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  the  whole  thing.  It  is  just  one 
of  many  ways  in  which  we  try  to 
support  our  missionaries. 

Besides  selling  stamps,  we  also  sell 
old  coins,  medals  and  jewelery.  But 
like  the  stamps,  we  can’t  sell  them 
until  you  donate  them.  Why  not  take 
a look  through  your  collection  of  old 
souvenirs  and  see  what  you  might 
be  able  to  put  to  work  on  the  mis- 
sions. Thank  you. 
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mission 


(AIF)  According  to  the  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
in  the  “Religious  Yearbook  for  1963,” 
there  are  now  about  726,000  Christians 
in  Japan.  Of  these  308,814  are  Cath- 
olics, 409,000  Protestants  and  about 
9,000  Orthodox.  However,  to  the 
308,814  baptized  Catholics  and  16,180 
catechumens,  many  admirers  and  sym- 
pathizers must  be  added. 

The  Church’s  indigenous  personnel 
comprises  522  priests  — of  whom  361 
are  diocesan  — 250  brothers,  3,896 
sisters,  552  novices  and  students  in  the 
religious  orders  of  men,  1,117  novices, 
postulants  and  aspirants  in  the  religious 
orders  of  women,  and  744  catechists, 
including  477  women.  There  are  also 
2,519  missionaries  in  Japan — 1,223 
priests,  179  brothers  and  1,117  sisters. 

At  the  moment  the  Church  in  Japan 
has  nine  universities  with  10,950  stu- 
dents, 22  university  colleges  with  4,465 
students,  105  first  grade  secondary 
schools  with  53,414  students,  99  second 
grade  secondary  schools  with  32,969 
students,  55  primary  schools  with 
17,454  students,  29  special  schools 
with  4,477  students,  537  kindergarten 
schools  with  80,558  children,  and  698 
Sunday  schools. 

Where  social  welfare  is  concerned, 
the  Catholic  Church  disposes  of  31 
hospitals  with  about  4,000  beds,  24 
clinics  with  an  average  of  528,142 


consultations  a year,  nineteen  homes 
for  old  people  with  930  inmates  and 
74  orphanages  with  6,028  children  — 
including  2,565  boys  — in  them.  In 
this  sphere  too  the  Church’s  work  is 
very  highly  esteemed.  ■ 


Tokyo  — A blood-stained  standard 
used  by  the  17th  century  Christians  in 
their  heroic  stand  at  Shimabara  Castle 
has  been  designated  a national  cultural 
asset  by  Japan’s  Education  Ministry. 

The  standard  was  used  by  Amakusa 
Shiro,  the  18-year-old  Christian  leader 
in  the  province  of  Shimabara  who  rose 
in  revolt  in  1637  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  Christians  by  the  local  daimyo. 

The  1.9-meter  square  cloth  standard 
has  painted  on  it  a picture  of  a chalice 
and  an  adoring  angel  in  light  green 
and  brown  colours  above  which  is 
written  in  Portuguese  the  legend, 
“Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.” 

It  was  a treasured  object  of  venera- 
tion by  staunch  Catholics  during  the 
age  of  persecution  in  this  country. 

Blood  stains  on  the  standard  suggest 
the  fierce  battle  fought  around  the 
Castle  of  Hara,  where  all  but  one  of 
37,000  Christians  under  the  leadership 
of  Jeronimo  or  Amakusa  Shiro  were 
annihilated  by  the  combined  armed 
forces  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  and 
local  daimyo.  ■ 
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Halfway  up  the  moun- 
tain. We  stayed  over- 
night in  a youth  hostel 
— the  large  white 
building  which  stands 
alone  in  the  valley. 


We  all  enjoyed  our  dinner,  even  though  th 
by  the  time  the  boys  were  through  cookin 

Mountain 
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Although  the  girls  looked  discouraged 
while  preparing  the  dinner,  it  turned  out 
well. 


as  a little  smoky 

High 

Veekend 

Terrence  Kennedy,  SFM 


YVThen  I received  my  appointment 
W to  Japan  I was  told  that  most  of 
the  work  was  done  in  the  cities  and 
that  for  the  first  two  years  I would  be 
spending  my  time  in  Tokyo  studying 
the  language.  So,  you  can  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I found  myself  on  a 
mountain.  But  I was  delighted,  be- 
cause it  is  a wonderful  feeling  to  get 
away  from  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
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Fr.  Kennedy  tries  eating  rice  with  two 
chopsticks  and  one  bandaged  finger. 


with  all  its  conjestion,  if  even  for  only 
two  days. 

Our  Tokyo  parish  youth  club  was 
having  its  annual  hike  to  the  mountains 
and  Fr.  Kelly,  SFM,  the  pastor,  asked 
Fr.  Schultz  and  me  to  accompany  him 
on  the  trip.  We  spent  five  hours  on  a 
local  steam  train  to  get  to  the  moun- 
tains and  then  took  a bus  up  a winding 
road  to  a youth  hostel  where  we  would 
spend  the  night.  The  road  with  its 
curves,  hills  and  sudden  drops  would 
put  any  roller  coaster  to  shame. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  started 
with  Holy  Mass  on  the  mountain  side. 
After  eating  breakfast  which  was 
cooked  by  the  youth  club  members, 
we  started  the  trek  up  the  mountain. 
Frankly,  Fr.  Kelly  and  I were  quite 
happy  and  comfortable  where  we 
were,  but  it  was  the  youth  club’s  day, 
so  up  we  went.  As  we  were  going  up, 
the  view  became  more  spectacular  and 
the  snow  that  had  fallen  during  the 
night  was  practically  all  gone  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  summit.  After 
resting  for  about  an  hour  we  descended 
in  order  to  catch  our  train  back  to 
Tokyo.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way 
down  we  stopped  to  have  lunch  on 
the  mountain.  Again  the  youth  club 
cooked  the  meal,  which  was  rice  and 
a sort  of  a stew. 

After  the  meal  we  walked  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I man- 
aged to  step  on  some  mud  and  slide 
down  part  of  the  way,  but  they  dabbed 
me  clean  when  we  got  to  the  lake  at 
the  bottom.  We  arrived  back  in  Tokyo 
that  night  foot-sore  and  weary,  but 
happy.  We  had  managed  to  get  away 
from  the  books  for  two  days,  and  we 
shared  in  two  days  of  the  life  of  the 
Japanese  youth.  ■ 
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ST.  VINCENT  S 
SHRINE 
TO 

OUR  LADY 


Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

/^\n  the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  annual 
feast  of  the  apparition  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  Lourdes,  the 
Catholics  from  all  parts  of  St.  Vincent 
gather  at  the  outdoor  shrine  at  Argyle 
to  honour  our  Blessed  Mother.  This 
shrine  is  of  particular  interest  in  that 
it  occupies  the  site  of  what  was  once 
an  old  Carib  reliquary. 

The  Caribs,  a yellow  complexioned 
people,  were  the  original  inhabitants  of 
St.  Vincent  and  it  is  believed  they  orig- 
inated in  Central  and  South  America 
many  centuries  ago.  These  people  in- 
habited most  of  the  Windward  Islands 
but  they  made  St.  Vincent  their  head- 
quarters and  settled  almost  the  com- 
plete coastline  and  even  quite  far 
inland  in  some  places.  Though  hunting 
and  fishing  were  their  main  occupa- 
tions, they  also  raised  corn  and  various 
other  crops. 

The  Caribs  being  a fierce,  inde- 
pendent people,  bravely  resisted  the 


encroachments  of  the  British  colonizers 
and  they  were  only  fully  repressed 
after  a number  of  hard  fought  wars. 
Following  their  final  defeat  in  1798, 
many  of  the  Caribs  were  exiled  to  the 
island  of  Rattan  off  the  coast  of  British 
Honduras,  but  some  of  their  survivors 
are  found  to  this  day  in  various  settle- 
ments in  St.  Vincent. 

Though  little  has  been  preserved  of 
the  Caribs’  history,  language  or  culture, 
they  did  leave  us  some  monuments  of 
themselves  in  the  form  of  stone  imple- 
ments and  carvings  on  boulders.  It 
was  at  one  of  the  best  of  these  latter 
sites,  against  a steep  stone  cliff,  in  an 
abandoned  corner  of  St.  Vincent  that 
the  great  missionary  of  this  island,  the 
Very  Rev.  Fr.  Charles  Verbeke,  OSB, 
erected  a beautiful  statue  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.  It  is  here,  where  less  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  the  Caribs  car- 
ried out  their  pagan  rites,  Holy  Mass 
and  devotions  in  honour  of  the  Mother 
of  God  are  offered  by  the  people  of 
St.  Vincent.  ■ 
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Sister  Mary  Gerrard,  OLM 

YVTho  is  this  Sister  of  Our  Lady’s 
W Missionaries?  — - this  apostle  of 
Christ  who  goes  in  your  name,  to 
foreign  lands?  — whose  community 
was  founded  to  carry  the  teaching 
voice  of  Canadian  Catholics  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth? 

Some  Torontonians  might  identify 
her  as  a missionary  sister  whom  they 
met  at  St.  Michael’s  or  St.  Joseph’s 
hospital,  where  she  was  employed  while 
awaiting  her  overseas  appointment. 
Many  children  in  west  Toronto  would 
know  that  she  belonged  to  the  same 
community  as  their  teachers  at  St. 
Gregory’s  school.  People  in  Cornwall 
or  Alexandria,  Ont.,  would  tell  you 
that  she  was  “one  of  Fr.  Dan’s  mis- 
sionaries” and  that  they  remember 
“when  her  community  was  founded 


right  here  in  Alexandria.”  To  the 
parents  and  families  of  the  sisters  of 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  scattered  all 
across  Canada,  she  represents  their 
missionary  daughter,  a real  pioneer  in 
a new  voice  of  Canadian  Catholicism. 
In  Maizuru,  Japan,  the  staff  of  Seibo 
Byoin  know  her  as  “one  of  the  Cana- 
dian sisters  who  administer  our  T.B. 
Hospital  here.”  If  it  were  possible  to 
reach  the  now  deceased  Msgr.  D.  R. 
Macdonald,  he  would  tell  you  that  she 
was  his  beloved  daughter  in  Christ,  a 
missionary  of  the  community  which  he 
founded  in  1949.  The  proud  apprais- 
ing glance  of  a loving  co-founder,  Sr. 
M.  Odelia,  C.S.J.,  would  have  told  you 
of  a place  that  this  missionary  held  in 
her  heart,  but  she  too  now  deceased 
cannot  give  you  the  story  of  the  “com- 
ing to  be”  of  your  own  representatives 
on  the  foreign  missions. 
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Lady’s 

Missionaries 


St.  Paul  said  in  a letter  to  the 
| Romans,  10:13-15,  “whoever  calls 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 

B saved.  How  then  are  they  to  call  upon 
Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed? 

, But  how  are  they  to  believe  in  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard?  And  how 
are  they  to  hear  if  no  one  preaches? 
And  how  are  men  to  preach  unless 
i they  be  sent?” 

“.  . . And  how  are  men  to  preach 
I unless  they  be  sent?”  This  was  the 
thought  which  filled  the  days  of  a 
retired  and  aging  diocesan  priest.  Msgr. 
D.  R.  Macdonald  had,  throughout  his 
lifetime,  been  deeply  grateful  for  the 
gift  of  his  Faith.  He  believed  that 
Canadian  Catholics  owed  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  in  their  own  home- 
land to  the  first  Jesuit  Missionaries, 
and  that  they  who  had  been  received 
I must  now  become  active  in  furthering 


their  faith,  by  their  representation  on 
the  foreign  missions.  At  this  time  there 
was  not  a foreign  mission  organization 
representing  English-speaking  women 
in  Canada  and  Msgr.  Macdonald  felt 
that  the  lack  of  one  accounted  for  the 
loss  of  many  missionary  vocations.  He 
petitioned  Rome  to  found  a commu- 
nity of  Sisters  dedicated  to  this  work. 
On  March  25,  1949,  a Mass  was  said 
in  thanksgiving  for  that  permission.  In 
August  of  that  same  year,  ten  candi- 
dates began  their  canonical  novitiate 
under  the  direction  of  two  sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  Sr.  M.  Odelia  and 
Sr.  Mary  Ida.  The  new  community 
was  called  “Our  Lady’s  Missionaries.” 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
priceless  gifts  of  grace  which  God 
showered  on  the  foundling  missionary 
order.  Instituted  by  the  zeal  of  a 
founder  whose  spirit  of  Faith  knew  no 
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bounds,  mothered  by  the  love  and 
wisdom  of  a co-founder  who  endowed 
her  young  charges  generously,  from 
the  riches  of  a full  and  dedicated 
religious  life,  this  undertaking  seemed 
to  be  blessed  and  sanctioned  by  God. 

From  its  very  conception,  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  has  been  the  out- 
ward expression  of  the  faith  of 
Canadian  Catholics.  Supported  by  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  throughout  Canada, 
its  ranks  were  soon  filled  with  young 
Canadian  women  eager  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  formation  of  this  new  life 
in  the  Church.  Finances  were,  for  the 
first  five  years,  mainly  cared  for  by  the 
Catholic  Women’s  League  of  Canada. 

Before  the  marvelling  eyes  of  the 
Alexandria  townspeople  “Fr.  Dan’s 
Community”  grew  until  soon  the  first 
novitiate  — Immaculata  House  — was 
filled  and  much  overflowing.  During 
the  ten  years  of  its  existence  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  had  not  only  taken 
roots  but  were  rapidly  marking  the 
pages  which  would  be  the  history  of 
their  community.  And  they  had  be- 
come active  in  the  works  for  which 
they  were  founded.  In  1956  four 
sisters  were  appointed  to  Maizuru, 
Japan.  The  following  year,  five  more 
were  sent  to  West  Africa.  A large 
number  of  the  sisters  had  completed 
nurse’s  training  at  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital 
in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  and  others  had 
graduated  from  Teachers’  College  in 
Ottawa.  A house  had  been  located  in 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  where  the 
sisters  taught  and  nursed.  In  January 
1957,  Msgr.  Macdonald  died  at  the 
age  of  89. 

By  1959  a move  was  imperative. 
Toronto  was  chosen  as  the  most  desir- 
able site  for  a permanent  motherhouse. 


In  Toronto  the  sisters  pursued  their 
university,  nursing  and  teaching 
studies.  Others  were  employed  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  St.  Gregory’s  school, 
Islington,  and  St.  Michael’s  and  St. 
Joseph’s  hospitals. 

In  1962,  a further  expansion  was 
necessary,  a novitiate  house  was  opened 
in  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario.  “And  how 
are  men  to  preach  unless  they  aie  sent.” 
This  phrase,  dear  Catholic  friends,  is 
as  extremely  practical  as  it  is  idealistic. 
At  present  a large  number  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  are  employed  in 
Canada  in  an  effort  to  accumulate 
funds  to  further  their  mission  apos- 
tolate.  In  September  1963,  the  Mary- 
glen  Residence  for  business  women 
was  opened  under  the  administration 
of  O.L.M.’s.  This,  it  is  hoped  will  be 
the  main  source  of  financial  support 
for  the  community,  and  the  only  work 
which  will  be  pursued  permanently  in 
this  country.  Generous  as  has  been 
the  support  of  Canadian  Catholics,  it 
still  remains  necessary  that  if  mis- 
sionaries are  to  be  sent,  a large  finan- 
cial outlay  is  needed.  On  this  account, 
with  the  exception  of  supplementary 
appointments  to  their  T.B.  hospital, 
Seibo  Byoin,  in  Maizuru,  Japan,  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries to  expand  into  other  mission 
fields. 

That  the  precept  of  Christ  to  “go 
teach  ye  all  nations”  may  be  generously 
fulfilled,  all  branches  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  must  work  together  unceasingly. 
It  is  that  this  unity  in  propagating 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  may  be 
strengthened,  that  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries welcome  every  opportunity, 
to  keep  you  informed  of  the  works  they 
are  prepared  to  do,  in  your  name. 
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Scar  boro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  one  of  my  favourite  stories  about  Our  Lady  — the  story 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadeloupe. 

On  a Saturday,  early  in  December  1531,  Our  Lady  appeared  to  Juan  Diego, 
a Mexican  Indian.  He  had  recently  been  converted,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Mass  in  a church  just  outside  Mexico  City.  Our  Lady  asked  Juan  to  go  to  the 
bishop  of  Mexico  and  request  that  a church  be  built  where  she  stood.  Juan  did 
as  he  was  told,  never  thinking  to  doubt  that  this  really  was  Our  Blessed  Mother. 
The  bishop  was  a little  more  doubtful.  He  couldn’t  be  sure  that  this  simple 
Mexican  peasant  had  had  a vision.  He  must  have  a sign  that  this  had  really 
been  the  Mother  of  God.  Juan  had  no  such  sign. 

Three  days  later  Juan  was  hurrying  to  get  a priest  for  his  dying  uncle.  On 
his  way  he  was  met  by  Our  Blessed  Mother  who  assured  him  that  his  uncle 
would  live,  and  she  asked  him  to  go  once  more  to  the  bishop  and  request  that 
the  church  be  built.  Juan  told  her  that  the  bishop  would  not  believe  him 
without  a sign. 

Mary  promised  Juan  a sign  and  then  asked  him  to  go  into  the  rocks  and 
bring  her  some  roses  he  would  find  growing  there.  Remember  this  was 
December;  even  in  Mexico  flowers  won’t  grow  that  late  in  the  year.  But  Juan 
obeyed  her.  He  found  the  roses,  picked  them  and  carried  them  back  to  where 
Mary  stood  waiting.  Our  Lady  asked  Juan  to  place  them  in  his  cloak.  After  he 
had  done  this  she  arranged  the  flowers  and  told  him  to  take  them,  untouched, 
to  the  bishop. 

When  Juan  was  allowed  to  see  the  bishop  he  simply  opened  his  cloak  and 
the  flowers  fell  to  the  ground.  But  something  miraculous  had  happened:  On 
the  cloak  there  appeared  a life-sized  image  of  Mary,  just  as  Juan  had  described 
her.  Here  was  the  sign  the  bishop  wanted. 

This  picture  today  hangs  over  the  high  altar  in  the  basilica  of  Guadeloupe 
in  Mexico,  built  on  the  spot  where  Our  Lady  had  twice  appeared.  I have  a 
copy  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  beautiful.  Mary  is  lovely  and  dark-haired.  She  is 
standing  with  her  hands  folded  and  her  eyes  cast  down.  She  is  sad.  I wonder 

God  love  you,  Father  Jim. 
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NEW 
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IN 
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“It  has  developed  in  such  a sinister  manner,  that  most 
people  in  positions  of  public  responsibility  are 
afraid  to  take  objective  stands  against  it. 

They  are  literally  afraid.  . . 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


AVTTien  the  damp,  miserably  cold 
**  weather  of  Tokyo’s  winter  gives 
way  to  the  clean  fresh  air  of  spring, 
one  is  lulled  into  the  feeling  that  all 
is  well.  Scarboro’s  Tokyo  parish  is  at 
the  top  of  a hill,  within  the  city,  but 
somewhat  above  it,  somewhat  removed 
from  the  noise  and  confusion;  and  in 
the  silence  of  that  church,  one  again 
gets  the  feeling  that  all  is  well.  But 
after  Sunday  Mass,  the  refreshing  walk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  ends  on  a 
rather  frightening  note:  Shinagawa  sta- 
tion is  there  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
happy,  noisy  crowds  of  people  waiting 
for  trains  to  take  them  to  the  country, 
hundreds  of  pilgrims  in  neat  lines  also 
wait  for  trains. 

These  pilgrims  are  on  their  way  to 
Daisekiji,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Fuji. 
There  they  will  join  thousands  more 
from  all  over  the  country  to  worship 
at  the  $1,000,000  headquarters  of  Soka 
Gakkai.  Two  things  make  the  scene 
frightening:  the  leaders  of  the  Soka 
Gakkai  movement  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  denunciation  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  other  religions;  and  they 
have  made  theirs  the  fastest-growing 
religion  in  the  world  — with  almost 
11,000,000  members  and  a monthly 
increase  of  100,000. 


There  is  a temptation  to  get  very 
dramatic  when  writing  about  Soka 
Gakkai.  It  has  been  called,  at  various 
times,  “militaristic,”  “fascistic,”  “ultra- 
nationalistic,”  “dangerous,”  “sacrile- 
gious,” “deceptive,”  and  “fanatic.”  But 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
history  will  eventually  record  it  as  a 
fanatical  movement  that  rose  quickly, 
died  just  as  quickly  and  left  no  per- 
manent change  in  the  world.  It  may 
be  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  on  it, 
but  some  facts  are  disturbingly  clear: 

1.  The  present  leader,  Ikeda  Taisaku, 
speaking  to  20,000  followers  on 
May  3,  1960  — the  day  he  was 
named  leader  — said,  “We  pledge 
to  increase  our  numbers  from  the 
present  1,400,000  families  to 
3,000,000  families  within  five 
years.”  So  far,  he  is  right  on 
schedule. 

2.  In  1958,  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment declared,  “Our  purpose  is  to 
purify  this  world  through  the  propa- 
gation of  the  teachings  of  Nichiren 
(the  basis  of  Soka  Gakkai).  Twenty 
years  from  now,  we  shall  occupy 
the  majority  of  the  Diet  seats  and 
establish  Nichiren  Shoshu  as  the 
national  religion  of  Japan  and  con- 
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struct  a national  altar  atop  Mt. 
Fuji.  This  is  the  sole  and  ultimate 
purpose  of  our  association.”  But 
the  phenomenal  rate  at  which  the 
movement  has  grown,  has  caused 
its  leaders  to  broaden  their  aims 
to  include  the  propagation  of  their 
gospel  to  the  whole  world  and  to 
attack  every  other  religion  fero- 
ciously using  their  own  brand  of 
logic,  forced  conversions  and,  if 
necessary,  violent  abuse. 

3.  Soka  Gakkai’s  rise  as  a political 
party  is  also  startling.  In  the  local 
elections  of  April  1959,  all  seventy- 
six  Soka  Gakkai  candidates  put  up 
in  the  Tokyo  area  were  elected.  In 
June  of  that  year,  in  the  election 
for  Upper  House  (Diet)  all  six  of 
their  candidates  captured  seats 
bringing  their  total  to  nine  out  of 
250.  In  1962  they  increased  their 
number  to  fifteen  seats  and  had 
99%  of  their  candidates  elected  in 
local  and  prefectural  elections. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the 
grim-faced  pilgrims  lined  up  at  Shina- 
gawa  station  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Soka  Gakkai  has  often  been  called 
one  of  Japan’s  new  religions.  But 
actually,  it  is  just  an  up-dated  version 
of  a 700-year-old  religion  called 
Nichiren  Buddhism  — which  was  a 
thirteenth-century  version  of  ancient 
Buddhism.  Nichiren  was  a Buddhist 
monk  who  began  studying  in  a moun- 
tain monastery  near  Tokyo  around 
1240.  After  ten  years  of  study,  he 
decided  that  the  Buddhism  of  his  day 
was  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
common  people.  He  further  concluded 
that  he  alone  could  do  something  about 
it,  and  for  that  reason  he  preached  a 
ferocious  intolerance  of  any  but  his 


own  doctrine.  After  thirty  stormy 
years  of  preaching  and  propagandizing, 
Nichiren  died,  leaving  his  work  to  six 
disciples. 

One  of  the  six,  a man  named  Nikko, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  main  temple 
but  following  a doctrinal  dispute  with 
another  monk,  Nikko  was  expelled 
from  the  temple.  He  therefore  set  up 
his  own  headquarters  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Fuji,  and  preached  his  own  doctrine, 
called  Nichiren  Shoshu.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  his  doctrine 
was  a fanatical  intolerance  of  all  other 
religions  — much  more  extreme  than 
that  of  Nichiren  himself.  But  Nikko 
couldn’t  seem  to  attract  followers  to 
his  religion,  and  neither  could  his  suc- 
cessors. In  fact,  the  movement  might 
have  died  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a group 
of  laymen,  who  in  1930  organized 
themselves  for  its  support. 

The  lay  group  got  off  to  a shaky 
start,  and  under  its  first  leader  its 
membership  dwindled  to  about  sixty. 
But  the  second  leader,  Toda  Josei, 
named  the  group  Soka  Gakkai  (Value- 
Creating  Society),  broadened  its  aims, 
and  by  1951  had  5,000  members.  By 
the  next  year,  11,000  families  had  en- 
rolled, and  by  1956,  400,000  families 
belonged.  When  Toda  died  in  1958, 
more  than  300,000  people  took  part  in 
the  funeral  procession,  and  many 
thought  that  it  might  be  the  last  burst 
of  a dying  flame.  But  Toda  had 
planned  for  the  future.  He  had  care- 
fully picked  his  associates  (who  would 
lead  the  group  after  him),  and  had 
even  tape  recorded  speeches  to  be 
broadcast  to  the  members  after  his 
death.  The  result  was  that,  instead  of 
dying,  Soka  Gakkai  continued  to 
flourish. 
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With  the  removal  of  government 
restrictions  on  religions  in  1945,  the 
way  was  cleared  for  a tidal  wave  of 
easy-to-understand  religions  having  a 
popular  appeal.  One  of  these  was  Soka 
Gakkai.  Like  many  others,  it  offered 
a simple  doctrine,  faith  healing,  strong 
leadership  and  an  imposing  head- 
quarters. 

Since  Soka  Gakkai  is  a lay  move- 
ment of  Nichiren  Shoshu,  it  subscribes 
to  all  the  doctrines  and  liturgical  prac- 
tices of  that  religion.  Among  other 
things,  Nichiren  believed  that  he  was  a 
reincarnation  of  the  Eternal  Buddha, 
and  therefore  had  absolute  authority. 
This  explains  his  uncompromising  op- 
position to  all  other  forms  of  religious 
authority.  It  also  explains  Soka  Gak- 
kai’s  similar  rejection  of  other  religions. 

What  is  behind  such  a sudden  and 
unprecedented  rise  to  prominence?  Mr. 
Harry  Thomsen,  secretary  of  the 
Christian  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Japanese  Religions,  lists  several  con- 
tributing factors,  but  then  says,  “The 
defeat  in  the  war  is  the  key.”  (The 
New  Religions  of  Japan  — Chas.  Tuttle 
Co.,  Publishers,  Tokyo,  Japan).  He 
goes  on  to  explain  that  Japan’s  defeat 
left  the  nation  in  a state  of  moral  and 
economic  chaos,  and  created  in  indivi- 
duals a new  need  for  religion.  In  this 
need,  they  turned  to  their  traditional 
religions  but  were  unsatisfied.  Bud- 
dhism proved  to  be  too  impractical  for 
common  people;  and  Shintoism,  being 
the  national  religion  at  the  time  of 
defeat,  had  suffered  a tremendous  loss 
of  face.  Christianity  stood  ready  to 
fill  the  vacuum,  but  it  was  thought  to 
be  a foreign  religion  and  did  not 
seriously  attract  too  many. 


Soka  Gakkai  promises  the  people  freedom 
from  accidents  and  suffering. 


Nichiren  is  supposed  to  have  drawn 
a diagram  representing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  universe  and  the  hierarchy 
of  Buddhas.  This  he  did  on  a piece  of 
wood  called  the  Gohonzon,  and  his 
followers  believe  that  “The  Supreme 
law  of  Buddha  is  perceived  by  every- 
one in  the  Gohonzon.  People  today 
will  be  able  to  attain  the  Buddha’s 
power  of  faith,  action,  and  intellect,  to 
attain  enlightenment,  get  rid  of  delu- 
sion, and  contribute  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  lasting  world  peace  — - all 
just  by  the  earnest  chanting  of  the 
fundamental  prayer,  the  Daimoku  (‘I 
am  the  Supreme  Power’)  before  the 
Gohonzon” 

Soka  Gakkai  claims  to  have  the 
original  diagram  at  its  headquarters  in 
Daisekiji.  And  while  they  preach  its 
power  to  impart  wisdom,  they  also 
claim  that  prayers  before  it  will  heal 
sickness,  create  wealth,  bring  various 
other  temporal  blessings. 

The  huge  hall  where  the  Gohonzon 
is  kept  is  also  used  for  lectures,  ordi- 
nations and  for  worship  ceremonies. 
Each  night  from  midnight  to  1:30  a.m., 
for  the  past  670  years,  a special  reli- 
gious service  has  been  held.  The  wor- 
shippers are  guided  into  the  main  hall, 
and  there  they  are  led  in  continuous 
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repeatings  of  the  Daimoku  for  twenty 
minutes.  This  sets  the  mood,  and  it  is 
followed  by  having  a priest  read  from 
the  Buddhist  book,  the  Lotus  Sutra. 
At  the  end  of  the  reading,  ear-splitting 
beating  of  drums  announces  another 
twenty  minutes  of  repeating  the  Dai- 
moku. With  that,  the  service  ends. 

While  the  Gohonzon  is  the  great 
object  of  Soka  Gakkai  worship,  there 
is  another  religious  relic  almost  as 
precious  to  them.  It  is  a tooth,  said  to 
be  that  of  Nichiren  himself.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  pulled  it  out  when 
he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  given 
it  to  his  disciple  Nikko.  A tiny  bit  of 
flesh  is  said  to  have  stuck  to  the  tooth, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  growing 
steadily.  When  the  entire  tooth  is 
covered  by  flesh,  Nichiren  Buddhism 
will  have  reached  its  zenith.  Cus- 
tomarily, the  tooth  is  never  shown  to 
the  public. 

One  of  the  things  that  distinguishes 
Soka  Gakkai  from  other  “new”  reli- 
gions of  Japan,  is  the  emphasis  it  puts 
on  faith  healing,  and  the  promise  it 
makes  to  bring  many  temporal  bless- 
ings into  the  lives  of  its  followers. 
Other  religions  promise  as  much,  but 
Soka  Gakkai  goes  further  and  threatens 
that  if  one  does  not  join  up,  he  cer- 
tainly will  get  sick  and  will  suffer 
many  misfortunes. 

It  was  this  point  of  doctrine  that 
made  it  possible  for  Soka  Gakkai  to 
infiltrate  the  coal  miners  union,  Tanro. 
Miners  were  promised  automatic  wage 
increases  without  having  to  resort  to 
strikes,  cessation  of  mine  accidents, 
end  of  diseases,  and  lives  of  physical 
and  spiritual  happiness  through  the 
power  of  the  Gohonzon.  Even  if  a 
man  should  die  in  a mine  accident,  he 


was  assured  that  he  would  be  brought 
back  to  life  through  Soka  Gakkai.  On 
the  basis  of  such  promises,  the  mem- 
bership in  one  area  of  the  country 
increased  from  about  100  member 
families  in  1953  to  about  37,000 
families  in  1963.  However,  the  union 
has  partially  curbed  Soka  Gakkai’s 
influence  by  adopting  the  policy  of 
sending  believers  into  the  most  dan- 
gerous jobs  in  the  mines. 

Soka  Gakkai’s  success  at  the  polls 
can  also  be  explained  in  part  by  their 
promise  of  national  prosperity.  But  it 
is  clear  that  other  factors  also  con- 
tribute to  their  victories,  viz.,  public 
apathy  towards  the  older  political 
parties;  highly  organized  election 
tactics;  the  religious  affiliation,  through 
which  any  restrictions  on  political 
activities  can  be  overcome  on  the 
grounds  that  Soka  Gakkai  activities 
are  religious;  and  the  rigid  discipline 
and  tight  unity  of  the  group. 

Evidence  of  the  discipline  and  unity 
is  shown  in  its  structure.  On  the  local 
level,  fifteen  families  make  a squad, 
six  squads  a company,  ten  companies 
a district  and  thirty  districts  a regional 
chapter,  the  leader  of  which  is  directly 
responsible  to  Tokyo.  Squad  members 
must  bring  in  three  new  members  each. 
To  do  this,  they  go  from  home  to 
home,  pleading,  threatening,  often  sit- 
ting down  in  the  entrance  and  refusing 
to  move  until  the  family  signs  up. 
Once  a person  has  joined,  he  must 
burn  all  decorations  of  any  former 
religious  affiliation,  and  he  is  given  a 
new  divinity  from  the  temple  — a small 
replica  of  the  Gohonzon.  He  must 
pray  before  it  twice  a day.  And  every- 
thing must  be  done  under  the  minute 
supervision  of  a sponsor. 
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The  organization  has  an  annual  net 
income  of  over  $8,500,000  — tax  free. 
It  operates  its  own  printing  plant,  pub- 
lishing weekly  and  monthly  magazines, 
pamphlets,  bulletins,  newspapers  and 
hard-cover  books  for  its  captive  sub- 
scription list  of  almost  3,000,000 
households.  It  operates  a large-scale 
manufacturing  enterprise  which  makes 
home  altars,  shrines  and  religious  ob- 
jects. And  it  makes  use  of  all  the 
principles,  practices  and  instruments 
of  modern  communications  and  public 
relations. 

Soka  Gakkai’s  attitude  towards  other 
religions  or  other  organized  bodies 
within  areas  of  its  influence,  is  clear 
and  his  based  on  the  principle  of 
Shakubuku,  which  means  “break  and 
subdue.”  All  other  religions,  all  other 
organized  opposition  must  be  fero- 
ciously attacked  and  eventually  sub- 
dued. All  members  are  expected  to 
practice  this  on  their  families,  friends 
and  neighbours.  Periodically,  the  daily 
newspapers  carry  stories  illustrating 
this.  For  example,  the  English-language 
newspaper,  Mainichi  Daily  News,  on 
June  22,  1957,  carried  the  story  of  an 
attack  made  on  a Christian  church  in 
an  attempt  to  solicit  membership  from 
the  church  minister.  When  the  minister 
refused  the  request,  the  intruders  began 
throwing  chairs,  tables  and  books 
around  the  house.  A police  investi- 
gation showed  that  local  Soka  Gakkai 
members  included  many  racketeers, 
toughs  and  prostitutes  who  frequently 
solicit  membership  through  extortion 
and  blackmail. 

William  P.  Woodward  of  Tokyo’s 
International  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Religions  has  said,  “Soka  Gakkai  does 
not  respect  the  rights  of  others.  It 


threatens  reprisals  to  all  who  oppose 
it.  Followers  are  obliged  to  engage  in 
forced  conversions  ...  it  has  developed 
in  such  a sinister  manner,  that  most 
people  in  positions  of  public  responsi- 
bility are  afraid  to  take  objective  stands 
against  it.  They  are  literally  afraid; 
they  never  know  what  form  reprisal 
will  take.” 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  future  will 
bring.  Certainly,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  Catholics  or  others 
who  reject  Soka  Gakkai  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  personal  injury.  Even  the 
11,000,000  membership  does  not 
frighten  anyone  unduly,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  many  of  these  people 
have  been  forced  to  enroll  and  they 
will  never  support  the  aims  of  Soka 
Gakkai  with  any  personal  enthusiasm. 

Then  too,  there  are  many  strong 
personalities  involved  in  the  top-level 
administration  of  Soka  Gakkai.  At  the 
moment,  this  seems  to  be  their  advan- 
tage, but  it  could  eventually  lead  to 
division  and  a consequent  weakening 
of  power  and  authority. 

Mr.  Thomsen  believes  that  “if  the 
vigorous  Shakubuku  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers continues  in  earnest  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  a future  as  one  of  the 
strongest  religions  in  Japan  is  assured.” 
Let’s  hope  that  something  will  prevent 
that.  It  is  not  that  we  should  feel 
personal  resentment  towards  anything 
other  than  Christianity.  But  these 
people,  although  terribly  misguided, 
are  seeking  happiness  and  spiritual 
security  and  they  can  only  find  this 
fully  in  a life  with  Christ.  Our 
Christian  love  for  them  should  inspire 
us  to  pray  that  they  may  someday  be 
brought,  with  all  their  enthusiasm,  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  H 
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THE 

STORY  OF 
A 

CHALICE 


Robert  Hymus,  SFM 


''"Phe  story  or  legend  of  the  Holy 
Grail  has  captured  the  imagination 
of  men  of  history  for  ages.  What  price 
the  glory  of  saying  this  or  that  golden 
chalice  was  the  one  Christ  Himself 
raised  up  in  omnipotent  Hand  that 
Holy  Thursday  long  ago? 

This  is  the  story  of  a humble  goblet 
raised  in  lesser  hands  but  with  equal 
results.  A golden  chalice  that  held  the 
same  glorious  crucified  One.  This  story 
has  no  setting  in  the  Holy  Land.  Nor 


does  its  history  lose  itself  in  musty 
volumes  of  a bygone  day,  for  it  begins 
in  the  last  decade  only.  In  fact  such 
an  historical  account  as  this  will  bring 
no  newspaper  correspondents  nor 
cameramen  to  recount  it  to  the  world. 
It  is  possibly  of  interest  only  to  a 
numbered  few  and  even  they  may 
have  since  forgotten.  But  perhaps  a 
widow  or  a son  may  read  these  lines 
and  breath  a “Deo  gratias ” for  a kind 
remembrance. 

The  story  of  my  chalice  begins  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  was  pur- 
chased from  its  manufacturer.  Within 
a week  it  was  sent  to  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  at  Scarboro, 
Ontario,  where  it  was  given  to  a mis- 
sionary priest  for  his  daily  Mass.  Within 
a few  weeks  this  holy  vessel  travelled 
with  the  missionary  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  city  churches  of  regal  im- 
portance, in  humble  chapels,  and  under 
mango  trees  this  golden  receptacle  held 
on  high  the  Precious  Blood  of  a saving 
Christ.  How  many  thousands  of  times 
dark-skinned  natives  raised  pleading 
arms  and  searching  gaze,  and  received 
their  thousand  graces  and  life  eternal 
from  this  holy  vase  — a missionary’s 
greatest  treasure.  As  he  raises  it  each 
sun-blazed  morn  the  eyes  note  on  the 
golden  chalice  base: 

“In  memory  of  Frank  W.  Simpson, 
died  June  1,  1951. 

Donated  by  Archbishop  McCarthy, 
General  Assembly  4th  Degree  K 
of  C,  Halifax,  N.S.” 

May  one  of  many  grateful  mission- 
aries relate  a history  of  a chalice,  to 
thank  a kind  donor  whose  gift  forms 
part  of  history  in  the  unending  story 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  ■ 
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Fr.  Longard  MacLean,  SFM  of  An- 
tigonish,  N.S.  is  a graduate  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University.  He  was 
ordained  in  1961  and  was  immediately 
assigned  to  the  Philippines,  where  he 
is  still  working. 


I REMEMBER 


Tt  happened  just  a few  days  ago,  so  I can  easily  recall  this  incident.  I 
was  returning  from  a sick-call  in  one  of  the  nearby  barrios  (small 
villages)  and  since  Fr.  Wakeham  was  using  the  jeep  in  the  other  end 
of  the  parish,  I was  pedalling  along  slowly  on  the  bicycle.  As  I came 
to  a turn  in  the  road,  a couple  of  little  girls  came  running  along  calling 
as  they  usually  do  — “Padre,  Padre  — Asa  ka  man?”  (Where  are  you 
going?)  So  I stopped  to  talk  to  them  a bit,  as  they  examined  my 
soutane,  and  bike,  adding  comments  all  the  time. 

One  little  girl  kept  looking  at  the  little  bag  in  which  I carried  the 
holy  oils,  my  surplice  and  other  sick-call  equipment.  Finally  she  asked, 
“What’s  in  that?”  “Oh,”  I said,  “The  things  I use  in  giving  the  sacra- 
ments.” She  looked  puzzled  for  a bit,  then  asked,  “for  Dominus 
vobiscum?”  “Yes,”  I smiled,  “for  Dominus  vobiscum.” 

Kids,  I thought,  you  can’t  beat  them.  I guess  she  had  heard  the 
words  several  times.  Perhaps  she  was  one  of  the  little  ones  peeking-in 
as  I gave  the  last  sacraments  back  in  the  barrio,  but  the  unexpected- 
ness of  her  query  sure  left  me  flabbergasted.  I rode  away  chuckling  to 
myself.  Then  I thought,  she  didn’t  realize  it,  but  there  was  good 
theology  in  her  question.  The  sacraments  do  bring  God  to  us,  so  they 
are  for  Dominus  vobiscum.  “Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  ...”  ■ 

Longard  MacLean,  SFM 
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IT  DEPENDS 
ON  YOUR 
POINT  OF 


100,000  Canadian  Catho- 
lics regularly  support  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  That’s  good.  But 
about  2,900,000  Canadian 
Catholics  don’t  support  us 
at  all.  And  we  think  that’s 
bad. 

Many  of  these  people 
would  help  us  if  they 
knew  us.  Could  you  please 
do  us  the  favour  of  intro- 
ducing us  to  them  — by 
sending  one  or  two  of 
them  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions?  It’s 
only  $1.00  a year.  Thank 
you. 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  to: 
NAME: 

1 enclose  $ for: 

new  subscriptions  Q 

STREET  and  NUMBER: 

renewal  □ 

CITY  and  ZONE: 
PROVINCE: 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 

CARBORO 

MISSIONS 


JUNE 

1964 


Jin  Expression  of  JHy  Sympathy 


In  this  moment  of  grief,  may  the  burden  j 
of  your  sorrow  be  eased  by  the  knowl-  j 
edge  that 


will  be  included  in  a Novena  of  Masses 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  to  be 
offered  by  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  during  the  month  of 


E IN  MONTH  REMEMBRANCE  IS  TO  BE  MADE 

With  sympathy  from 


To  Help  You 


On  any  occasion , Scarboro’s  Greet- 
ing Cards  will  help  you  to  express 
your  feelings  with  sincerity  and 
good  taste  — whether  it  be  sym- 
pathy over  the  loss  of  a friend,  or 
joy  on  an  anniversary . 


Our  selection  of  cards  includes: 
Sympathy,  Birthday,  Wedding , 
Wedding  Anniversary,  Thank  You, 
Get  Well,  New  Baby,  Fathers' 
Day,  Mothers’  Day,  and  All  Occa- 
sion cards.  You  are  free  to  make 
up  your  own  box  of  ten  cards  from 
the  list.  Send  no  money  with  your 
order;  pay  one  dollar  for  each  card 
as  you  use  them. 
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EDITORIAL 


Something  is  Wrong 

Tn  a recent  issue  of  Mission  magazine,  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
writes: 

“The  poor  are  multiplying:  more  people  were  born  between 
1900  than  between  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  1850.  By  the  year 
2050  the  present  population  of  two-and-half  billion  will  be  seven 
billion. 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population,  that  is,  from  300  to  500  million  people,  are 
hungry;  another  one  billion  suffer  from  varying  degrees  of  mal- 
nutrition. Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  so  many 
people  been  subject  to  so  much  undernourishment!” 

Yet,  while  two-thirds  of  the  world  starves,  here  in  Canada,  we 
store  tons  of  precious,  nourishiag  food  — to  keep  prices  up.  Some- 
thing is  wrong. 

It’s  easy  to  say,  “It’s  not  my  fault.”  That’s  probably  true.  Even 
if  you  wanted  to,  there  is  likely  nothing  you  could  do  to  get  the 
food  out  of  the  bins  and  into  the  hands  of  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  our  fault  if  we  allow  the  same  extravagance  to 
creep  into  our  lives.  Look  over  your  annual  budget.  How  much  do 
you  allow  for  cigarettes,  for  example  — $200.00?  That  represents 
five-years’  salary  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  And  how  much  will  you  allow  for  drinks?  Whatever  it  is, 
whenever  you  have  one,  drink  to  the  health  of  the  20,000  inhabitants 
of  one  Latin  American  town,  which  is  serviced  by  only  one  water 
faucet  — turned  on  for  three  hours  a day,  four  days  a week. 

The  poverty  of  the  world  is  frightening.  In  fact,  perhaps  there 
is  only  one  thing  more  frightening  — that  is  the  thought  that  we 
will  someday  appear  before  God  to  tell  Him  what  we  did  to  help 
relieve  it.  You  don’t  have  to  reduce  yourself  to  the  level  of  a 
pauper,  but  for  the  love  of  God,  do  something. 

There  is  so  much  danger  that  our  Christian  lives  can  become 
routines  of  pious  prayers  and  meaningless  actions.  The  proof  of  our 
sincerity  can  always  be  accurately  measured  by  our  love  for  our 
neighbour  and  by  the  real  efforts  we  make  to  help  him  in  his  need. 
St.  John  asks  an  interesting  question:  How  can  we  say  we  love  God, 
Whom  we  cannot  see,  if  we  do  not  love  our  neighbour,  whom  we 
can  see?  “If  anyone  says,  ‘I  love  God,’  and  hates  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar.”  (1  Jno.,  4:20)  @ Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

Tt  was  Saturday  afternoon.  I was 
teaching  elementary  English  to  a 
group  of  primary  school  children  in 
Obama,  Japan,  a resort  town  thirty 
minutes  out  of  Aino.  To  maintain 
interest  among  these  naturally  boister- 
ous youngsters  I have  found  that  by 
illustrating  the  lessons  with  my  own 
crudely  sketched  cartoons,  I can  pre- 
vent them  from  tearing  the  building 
down.  I had  shown  them  a number  of 
drawings  and  had  pointed  to  various 
things  in  them  for  identification  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  objects  was  sup- 
posed to  look  like  a luxurious  leaf  tree. 
But  when  I asked,  “What  is  it?”,  one 
little  girl’s  face  became  very  serious  as 
she  shouted  out,  “Genshi  bakudan!” 


My  innocuous  drawing  of  a tree  had 
become  an  atomic  blast  in  her  childish 
imagination. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the 
bomb  was  dropped  on  the  city  of 
Nagasaki  and  yet  . . .!  Even  children 
who  were  not  born  at  the  time  have  a 
morbid  fascination  for  that  awful 
instrument  of  destruction. 

It  was  two  minutes  past  eleven  on 
August  9,  1945,  that  a single  plane 
carrying  a single  bomb,  passed  over 
the  industrial  city  of  Nagasaki  enclosed 
in  a mass  of  clouds.  The  bomb  ex- 
ploded well  over  500  feet  in  the  air 
and  the  mushroom  cloud,  carrying 
deadly  radioactive  fallout,  reached  out 
its  horrifying  tentacles  for  thousands 
of  feet  in  every  direction. 

Because  of  the  topography,  which 
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In  Aino,  Japan,  demonstrators  carry  a replica  of  the  Nagasaki  statue  of  peace, 


is  mountainous,  the  scorching  blast  was 
partially  confined  to  within  3,000  yards 
in  a few  directions. 

Among  the  chilling  exhibits  in  the 
Memorial  Building  there  is  a human 
hand,  melted  and  fused  with  a bottle 
that  was  being  held  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion.  Stone  statues  were  badly 
charred  and  prematurely  aged  by  direct 
radiation.  Bottles  were  fused  together 
into  a shapeless  mass.  Pictures  of  the 
victims  were  pitiful  to  behold.  There 
were  severe  first  and  second  degree 
burns  and  horrible  disfigurement  in 
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progressive  stages  for  those  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  deadly  rays  within 
2,000  yards. 

Money  that  had  been  stored  up  in 
iron  safes  at  some  distance  from  the 
path  of  the  explosion  was  charred 
black  and  on  the  point  of  disinte- 
gration. 

For  me  the  most  unforgettable 
exhibit  was  an  awesome  soldier’s  hel- 
met that  still  bears  the  remains  of  a 
human  head  bone  melted  right  into 
the  rusted  metal.  It  is  a grim  reminder 
of  the  terrible  force  of  that  awful  blast. 


The  Urakami  Catholic  cathedral  in 
Nagasaki  looked  very  much  like  the 
ruins  of  a long-forgotten  civilization 
after  the  corroding  effects  of  the  bomb. 
Of  course  the  cathedral  has  long  since 
been  rebuilt  in  Nagasaki  and  it  is  only 
in  the  foreground  of  the  church  yard 
that  you  can  see  the  charred  remains 
of  the  great  stone  edifice  that  had  been 
the  pride  of  Nagasaki. 

A side  note  on  the  history  of  Naga- 
saki will  give  you  some  idea  why  this 
was  such  a terrible  tragedy  for  the 
Church  in  Japan.  Nagasaki  is  the 
center  of  Church  history  in  Japan.  It 
was  there  on  a bleak  hill  overlooking 
the  port  city  that  twenty-six  Christians 
were  crucified  for  their  faith  in  the 
severe  winter  of  1597. 

During  the  period  when  foreign 
missionaries  were  not  allowed  to  enter 


Demonstrators  carry  a replica  of  a Naga- 
saki church  destroyed  by  the  A-bomb. 


Japan,  under  penalty  of  death,  the 
Christians  of  Nagasaki  preserved  the 
faith  without  the  sacraments,  without 
the  Mass  and  with  only  a minimum  of 
religious  training.  When  Japan  was 
reopened  to  foreign  trade,  the  mis- 
sionaries came  back  with  the  traders. 
At  the  old  Church  of  Oura,  the  pastor 
was  discovered  by  a group  of  old 
Christians  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  pray.  It  was  March  of  1865. 

That  city  of  Nagasaki,  nestling  as  it 
does  so  peacefully  in  the  mountains  of 
southern  Japan  with  its  throbbing  port 
and  expanding  shipyards,  belies  the 
fact  that  only  nineteen  years  ago  the 
most  fearsome  and  awful  instrument 
of  destruction  known  to  man  was 
dropped  on  the  Japanese  people  in  an 
attempt  to  end  the  terrible  war. 

Even  with  a previous  warning,  at 
the  awful  moment  when  the  bomb 
mushroomed  before  the  startled  eyes 
of  the  people,  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  believe  in  the  terrible 
destructive  force  of  such  a weapon. 

It  was  in  that  very  region  where  the 
bomb  was  dropped  that  the  greatest 
concentration  of  Catholics  in  all  of 
Japan  was  to  be  found.  And  it  is  only 
recently  after  nineteen  years  of  post- 
war missionary  activity  in  Japan  that 
the  original  number  of  Catholics  has 
been  regained. 

About  a week  ago,  I had  a visit 
from  Mr.  Takada  who  had  come  back 
to  the  Shimabara  peninsula  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  years  for  a reunion 
with  his  old  middle  school  pupils.  Mr. 
Takada  was  born  and  raised  in  Hiro- 
shima which  is  the  name  of  the  other 
city  where  the  fateful  atom  bomb  was 
dropped.  He  spent  the  duration  of  the 
war  in  Hiroshima  and  at  the  time  of 
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Mothers  bring  children  into  the  world  in 
the  hope  there  will  be  no  more  wars. 


the  bombing  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  inside  his  house  and  thus  escaped 
the  death  rays.  Unfortunately,  the  blast 
took  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  two 
children.  In  all,  forty  of  his  close 
relatives  perished  in  the  searing  flame. 

Mr.  Takada  became  a Christian  as 
a direct  result  of  the  bomb  and  he 
feels  very  strongly  about  world  peace. 
He  has  no  family  and  through  deterio- 
ration of  body  cells  one  of  his  legs  has 
shriveled  and  tiny  pieces  of  wood  and 
glass  are  imbedded  in  his  skin.  He 
says  he  will  never  forget  the  suffering 
he  saw,  as  women  and  children  clawed 
and  scrambled  to  flee  from  the  blind- 
ing rays  of  the  mushroom  cloud  hang- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  above  them.  He 
can  still  see  the  concrete  buildings  as 
they  buckled  and  the  steel  beams  as 
they  crumpled  while  entire  buildings 
were  gutted  by  the  all-consuming 
flame. 


Recently  I was  reading  Pope  John’s 
marvellous  encyclical  on  peace.  One 
paragraph  in  particular  struck  me  by 
its  connection  with  this  question  of 
atomic  warfare: 

“People  live  in  constant  fear  lest  the 
storm  that  threatens  every  moment 
should  break  upon  them  with  dreadful 
violence.  And  with  good  reason,  for  the 
arms  of  war  are  ready  at  hand.  Even 
though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
anyone  would  deliberately  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  appalling  destruc- 
tion and  sorrow  that  war  would  bring 
in  its  train,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  conflagration  may  be  set  off  by 
some  uncontrollable  and  unexpected 
change.” 

Other  nations  talk  theoretically 
about  the  destruction  that  could  be 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons.  The  city  of  Nagasaki  is  a 
mute  testimony  to  the  terrifying  effects 
of  an  atomic  bomb. 

A statue  of  a mother  holding  a 
child  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
memorial  museum.  You  know  instinc- 
tively that  Nagasaki  is  a symbol  of 
peace  but  a peace  that  has  been  won 
at  a great  price. 

The  bombs  that  were  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  were  crude  and 
relatively  harmless  in  comparison  to 
the  hundred-megaton  bombs  that  are 
the  arsenals  of  today.  The  threat  of 
all-out  nuclear  war  cannot  be  imagined 
but  I think  we  would  all  do  well  to 
remember  what  happened  in  Nagasaki. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  saved  by  build- 
ing bigger  and  better  bombs  but  by 
getting  down  on  our  knees  and  having 
recourse  to  God  in  these  troubled 
times.  ■ 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


CANADIAN  INDIANS  IN  1964 


i 
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T Tow  many  readers  of  this  magazine  have  ever  visited  an  Indian  reservation? 
^ Last  fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  so,  and  I want  you  to  know  first  of  all 
that  it  didn’t  look  like  an  Indian  reservation  by  any  means.  It  looked  like  any 
other  rural  area,  not  as  prosperous  maybe,  but  with  little  farms,  beehives  for 
honey  and  even  trucks  and  tractors  to  do  the  heavier  work  of  plowing.  The 
chief  of  this  tribe,  known  as  the  Chopaka  (or  Chapaka)  Reservation,  lived  in  a 
two-storey  frame  house.  His  name  was  Barney  Allison,  and  the  day  that  I saw 
him,  he  was  on  his  way  to  a cattle  auction  some  miles  away.  He  was  driving  a 
late-model  car,  and  was  dressed  in  blue  jeans  like  some  typical  cowboy.  He 
stopped  his  car,  and  despite  his  evident  hurry  to  get  going,  he  spent  a few 
minutes  talking  to  Father  Blacquiere,  O.M.I.  and  me. 

The  reservation  is  not  very  large  and  the  soil  is  quite  sandy  in  places,  which 
explains  the  poverty  of  the  tribe.  However,  because  of  the  treaties  signed  in 
the  last  century  the  Indians  can  fish  anywhere  and  anytime  within  their 
reservation.  One  trace  of  the  former  ways  of  life  remains  despite  the  signs  of 
modern  living.  I refer  to  the  steam  bath.  Built  like  an  inverted  porridge  bowl, 
it  is  about  as  high  as  your  hips  at  the  centre,  and  is  made  of  braided  branches, 
over  which  clay  has  been  spread.  There  is  a very  small  entrance  covered  with  a 
burlap  curtain.  Inside  you  see  a flooring  of  straw  and  room  for  two  or  three 
persons  to  recline.  In  one  comer  there  is  a space  for  the  heated  rocks  which 
are  shovelled  in  after  being  made  hot  over  a large  fire  outside  the  igloo.  Once 
the  rocks  are  in  place,  the  occupants  sprinkle  water  on  them  to  create  the  effects 
of  a Turkish  bath. 

Father  Blacquiere  looks  after  five  reservations  and  has  his  hands  full  trying 
to  reach  them  all  regularly  because  they  are  so  widely  separated.  The  Canadian 
Indian  needs  more  priests  of  his  type,  and  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
needs  them  too.  Savvy,  amigo?  ■ 
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Rene  St.  Germain,  SFM 

A fter  the  assassination  of  Raphael 
^ Trujillo,  dictator  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  good  ship  “Patria”  was 
put  up  for  sale.  Price:  $2,500,000.00. 
This  boat  is  one  of  the  few  yachts  in 
existence  which  has  four  masts,  the 
highest  being  192  feet.  There  are 
thirty-one  sails  covering  a total  area 
of  34,000  square  feet. 

The  vessel  was  built  in  Kiel 
Gaarden,  Germany,  in  1931,  by  the 
Krupp  Co.  for  the  Turkish  army  but 
was  never  mobilized  for  service.  Its 
original  name,  Hussard,  was  changed 
to  White  Cloud  when  bought  by  Joseph 
E.  Davies,  the  former  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  USSR  in  1933.  It  was 
to  be  the  first  luxury  yacht  to  sail  the 
Black  Sea  since  the  dethronement  of 
the  Czars  in  Russia. 

After  the  second  world  war,  the 
White  Cloud  was  bought  by  Ramfis, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  dictator 
Trujillo,  from  the  Americans  for  the 
round  sum  of  $1,000,000.00.  Shortly 


Yacht 

for 

SALE! 

after,  Ramfis  realized  that  the  upkeep 
of  his  pleasure  boat  was  fairly  expen- 
sive and  in  order  to  save  these  expenses 
he  resold  the  yacht  to  the  Dominican 
Navy  for  $1,500,000.00,  thus  making 
a reasonable  profit.  The  vessel,  at  that 
time  called  Angelita,  remained  exclu- 
sively as  a pleasure  yacht  for  Ramfis, 
his  friends,  and  other  members  of  the 
Trujillo  family.  The  yacht  was  then 
refurnished  from  top  to  bottom  with 
the  latest  and  most  modern  equipment 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dominican  tax 
payer. 

When  Trujillo  was  assassinated,  the 
Navy  took  advantage  of  his  departure 
to  put  the  boat  up  for  sale,  after 
renaming  it  Patria.  The  price  being 
asked  ($2,500,000.00)  is  equivalent 
to:  357  Dominican  labourers’  salary 
for  ten  years;  1,250  catechists’  salary 
for  twenty  years;  50  well-built  parish 
churches;  100  parochial  schools; 
10,000  single  trips  for  priests  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  would  support 
all  of  Scarboro  Missions  for  eight 
years;  would  build  250  houseboats  for 
our  priests  in  Brazil;  and  would  pay 
for  the  training  of  250  young  men  for 
the  missionary  priesthood.  ■ 
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XAVIER'S  LAST  VOYAGE 


On  April  12,  1552,  Francis  Xavier 
was  ready  for  the  journey  which 
! he  planned  would  take  him  to  China. 
He  hoped  to  visit  the  Emperor,  and 
through  him  reach  down  to  the  lower 
officials  and  then  to  the  masses.  His 
heart  was  filled  with  this  desire,  and 
no  amount  of  objection  would  lessen 
his  enthusiasm.  It  was  during  Holy 
Week  that  he  was  to  embark,  and 
during  this  time  he  preached  every 
evening  to  his  brethren  — sermons 
burning  with  love,  loyalty  and  humility. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
all,  that  they  would  never  see  him 
again,  or  hear  his  voice.  He  said: 
“Act  so  that  we  may  meet  again  in 
Paradise.  I shall  return  no  more  to 
Goa  alive,  but  my  body  will  return.” 
How  prophetic  were  these  words! 

Francis  was  furnished  with  many 
gifts  for  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
with  all  the  necessary  equipment  for 
furnishing  a chapel  in  which  he  would 
offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
He  was  taking  with  him  to  China, 
Father  Gago,  a brother,  Alvaro 
Fereira,  a Malabar  servant  named 
Christopher,  and  a young  Chinese 
named  Antonio,  who  was  to  act  as  his 
interpreter.  We  may  all  imagine  the 
thoughts  of  those  he  was  leaving  be- 
hind him.  An  onlooker  relates:  “How 
sad  we  felt  at  his  departing;  neverthe- 


less consolation  overcame  sadness 
when  we  thought  of  the  martyrdom 
which  the  Father  was  certain  to 
undergo.” 

It  was  the  custom  in  Goa,  as  well  as 
in  other  European  cities,  when  a ship 
sailed,  for  friends  to  gather  in  the 
church  to  pray  for  a good  voyage  and 
a safe  return.  Only  a few  friends 
accompanied  him  to  the  harbour,  the 
rest  remained  in  prayer  for  the  depart- 
ing missionaries.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
April  17,  1552,  they  weighed  anchor 
and  set  sail  for  the  Far  East.  Between 
the  Nicobar  Islands  and  the  Sumatra 
straits  there  were  violent  storms  and 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  ship- 
wrecked, but  towards  the  end  of  May 
they  entered  the  Bay  of  Malacca  and 
landed  in  safety. 

It  was  June  before  Francis  was  able 
to  sail  from  Malacca,  aboard  the  Santa 
Cruz.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
his  comfort  during  the  voyage.  A 
cabin  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  was 
prepared  for  him,  and  he  was  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  items  for  the 
trip. 

They  proceeded  on  their  voyage 
without  any  great  incidents,  except  for 
the  hurricanes  and  typhoons  prevalent 
in  these  regions.  The  Santa  Cruz  man- 
aged to  bear  it  all;  and  so  by  the  end 
of  August,  they  cast  anchor  off  the 
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shore  of  Sancian  Island.  There  were  a 
number  of  Portuguese  ships  and 
Chinese  junks  laying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  which  was  sheltered  by  two 
high  rocky  promontories.  It  was  a 
convenient  and  neutral  trading  ground 
for  the  East  and  West.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  permanent  buildings  there,  as 
the  Portuguese  dismantled  their  straw 
huts  when  they  left,  before  winter  set 
in.  A small  number  of  Chinese  eked 
out  a miserable  living  by  cultivating 
the  barren  soil  and  by  raising  a few 
ducks  and  chickens.  Their  houses  were 
mere  mud  huts,  thatched  with  straw, 
and  exposed  to  the  winds  and  rain.  In 
one  such  hut  as  this  Francis  lived. 

He  erected  a rough  chapel  nearby 
and  used  it  for  saying  Mass  and  for 
talking  to  the  natives  of  the  Island. 
He  was  the  only  white  man  on  an 
island  from  whose  shores  he  could 
view  the  vast  empire  of  China,  whose 
spiritual  conquest  for  Christ  he  so 
ardently  desired.  “Set  all  on  fire,”  had 
been  St.  Ignatius’  parting  words  to 
him,  and  that  fire  had  spread  all  along 
the  coast  of  southern  India,  the  Moluc- 
cas and  Japan,  and  was  now  at  the 
gates  of  China. 

On  this  desolate  little  island  of 
Sacian,  Francis  found  work  to  do.  He 
said  Mass  daily  in  the  rough  hut,  heard 
confessions,  gave  sermons  and  taught 
catechism.  There  were  about  fifty  or 
sixty  Negroes  and  Arab  slaves  on  the 
island.  He  preached  to  them  and  gave 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  to  some.  He 
mixed  too  with  the  Chinese  who  had 
landed  to  barter  and  bargain  with  their 
wares.  These  of  course  had  learned  a 
little  Portuguese  to  do  business.  He 
even  began  discussions  on  the  natural 
sciences  and  philosophy;  on  Taoism 


and  Confucianism,  although  these  dis- 
cussions must  have  been  very  limited 
as  their  vocabulary  was  not  very 
extensive,  especially  on  these  topics. 

He  may  have  learned  a lot  about 
that  vast  Empire  — 4,000  years  old  — 
with  its  teeming  population,  its  ancient 
civilization,  its  arts  and  literature.  An 
escaped  Portuguese  prisoner  from 
Anton  made  his  way  to  Sancian,  and 
from  him  Francis  learned  details  of 
what  awaited  any  foreigner  caught 
trying  to  enter  the  forbidden  country. 
The  Portuguese  themselves  conse- 
quently begged  Francis  to  abandon  his 
mad  idea  of  attempting  to  land.  They 
felt  too,  that  if  he  was  caught  unpleas- 
ant consequences  would  result  to  the 
crew. 

Time  was  passing,  and  the  Portu- 
guese began  to  prepare  for  their  de- 
parture. They  would  leave  Francis  on 
the  island,  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
merchant  boat  heading  for  China. 
Francis  was  now  ill  with  the  fever, 
but  he  managed  to  say  Mass  nearly 
every  morning.  When  he  recovered,  he 
spent  his  time  writing  letters  which  the 
boat  was  to  take  back  to  Malacca.  In 
these  letters  he  mentions  some  of  the 
many  dangers  of  his  undertaking,  but 
he  also  expresses  his  complete  trust  in 
God:  “Without  God’s  leave  and  per- 
mission, the  devils,  and  those  who 
serve  them  can  in  no  way  hurt  us  . . . 
Also  to  encourage  us  there  is  the  say- 
ing of  our  Lord:  ‘He  who  loves  his 
life  in  this  world  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
who  loses  it  for  God  shall  find  it,’ 
which  agrees  with  these  other  words 
of  Christ:  ‘He  who  puts  his  hand  to 
the  plow  and  looks  back  is  not  worthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.’  When  we 
consider  the  spiritual  danger  of  dis- 
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couragement  — so  much  worse  than 
bodily  evils  — it  seems  to  us  safer  and 
surer  to  endure  bodily  dangers  than  to 
be  conquered  before  God  by  spiritual 
ones.  So,  no  matter  how,  I am  deter- 
mined to  land  in  China  . . . One  must 
prevent  oneself  from  showing  the 
slightest  fear.” 

In  another  letter,  Francis  writes: 
“Every  day  I am  expecting  a merchant 
to  take  me  to  Canton,  China.  We 
have  agreed  that  he  will  take  me  there 
for  twenty  taels.  If  it  chances,  which 
God  forbid,  that  this  merchant  does 
not  come  to  take  me,  and  I do  not  get 
into  China  this  year,  I do  not  know 
what  I shall  do.  I may  go  to  India  or 
to  Siam  to  accompany  the  embassy  of 
the  King  of  Siam  next  year.  If  I return 
to  India  I will  leave  here  without  hope 
of  getting  into  China  for  some  time.” 

The  captain  of  the  largest  ship  in 
the  harbour  begged  Francis  not  to 
attempt  to  enter  China,  at  least  not 
until  all  the  Portuguese  ships  had 
sailed  away.  For  he  feared  that  the 
Chinese  would  be  so  enraged  at  finding 
a foreigner  on  their  shores  that  they 
would  order  an  attack  on  the  Portu- 
guese ships.  This  was  understandable, 
as  he  knew  the  mentality  of  the 
Chinese  and  was  concerned  for  his 
own  safety. 

Francis’  companions,  Fereira  and 
Antonio  were  also  faltering.  He  sent 
the  former  back  to  Malacca  on  the 
first  ship  and  the  latter,  who  was  to 
be  his  interpreter,  owing  to  his  long 
absence  in  Goa,  had  so  far  forgotten 
the  Chinese  Cantonese  dialect  that  he 
would  be  of  no  service  as  interpreter. 
But  it  is  to  this  man,  Antonio,  we  owe 
the  only  authentic  account  of  Francis’ 
last  days. 


Francis  proposed  to  go  with  this 
Antonio  and  Christopher  — neither  of 
them  able  to  speak  the  language  — 
and  to  be  landed  at  the  gates  of  Can- 
ton with  his  meager  baggage.  “From 
there,  I shall  go  straight  to  the  Gov- 
ernor’s house,”  he  writes,  “and  tell  him 
we  have  come  to  present  ourselves  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  to  show  him 
the  letters  we  have  from  the  Lord 
Bishop  and  tell  him  that  we  are  sent 
by  His  Highness  to  preach  the  law  of 
God.  This  you  will  call  madness,  from 
human  standpoints,  but  really  it  is 
Divine  madness.” 

The  Portuguese  captain  had  achieved 
a postponement  of  the  venture,  and 
had  sailed  away  without  Francis.  He 
and  his  men  were  traders  and  adven- 
turers out  for  the  riches  they  could 
make,  and  they  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  mind  of  this 
saint.  All  the  ships  were  now  gone  — 
only  the  Santa  Cruz  remained.  In  one 
of  his  last  letters  he  says:  “We  run 
great  risks  of  being  captured.  We  are 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  it  is 
better  to  be  a prisoner  for  the  love  of 
God  than  to  be  free  because  one  has 
fled  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  If  I 
get  to  China  I fancy  you  will  probably 
find  me  in  one  of  two  places  a 
prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  Canton  or 
at  the  royal  palace  in  Peking.”  But  it 
was  to  be  neither. 

Now  the  ships  had  left  with  his 
letters.  All  the  Chinese  junks  had 
gone.  In  a deserted  hovel  Francis 
waited  for  the  Chinese  from  Canton 
who  were  to  bring  him  to  the  main- 
land. It  was  bitterly  cold  on  the  bleak 
island.  Provisions  had  almost  run  out. 
They  lived  on  scraps  of  bread  given 
them  by  the  crew  of  the  Santa  Cruz. 
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Francis  weakened  as  the  days  passed. 
Every  morning  he  said  Mass  but  this 
happiness  would  soon  be  denied  him, 
as  he  was  sending  his  Mass  kit  back 
to  Malacca  on  the  Santa  Cruz. 

November  19,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Cantonese  merchant, 
came,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
ship.  Nor  was  there  on  the  following 
three  days.  And  Francis  continued  to 
weaken.  His  indomitable  spirit  and 
worn-out  body  were  sinking  fast.  On 
November  21,  as  he  finished  Mass,  he 
felt  very  sick  and  was  taken  aboard 
the  Santa  Cruz  where  everything  was 
done  to  alleviate  his  illness.  They  gave 
him  warm  clothing,  and  some  food 
and  was  then  put  ashore.  His  fever 
was  high.  They  bled  him  and  he 
passed  out.  They  did  the  same  thing 
the  next  day  while  the  fever  continued, 
but  he  grew  worse  and  became 
delirious. 

Antonio  describes  for  us  his  last 
hours:  “His  eyes  on  heaven,  his  face 
beautiful  to  look  upon  and  full  of  joy, 
he  spoke  with  a clear  voice  as  if  he 
were  preaching,  in  different  languages 
which  he  understood  and  I did  not.  He 
was  absolutely  stripped  of  all  human 
help,  lying  in  a hut  open  to  the  cold 
and  the  wind,  without  any  comfort 
but  that  which  came  from  God.  That 
lasted  for  three  days,  during  which  he 
knew  no  one  nor  ate  anything.  On 
December  1,  he  regained  conscious- 
ness and  was  heard  to  murmur  prayers 
and  repeatedly  utter  ejaculations: 
‘Most  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost:  Jesus,  Son  of  David  have 
mercy  on  me:  Virgin  mother  of  God, 
remember  me.’  Seeing  his  Malabar 
servant  by  his  bedside  he  gazed  upon 
him  in  sadness  and  pity.  ‘I  grieve  for 


you,’  he  repeated.”  Months  afterwards 
the  young  man  entered  a very  sordid 
life  of  sin,  and  died  impenitent. 

In  the  evening,  Antonio,  seeing  that 
Francis  was  dying,  placed  a crucifix 
in  his  hands  and  remained  with  him 
during  the  night.  On  December  3, 
early  in  the  morning,  his  soul  took  its 
flight  into  the  hands  of  its  Maker. 
Antonio  lit  a candle  and  placed  it  be- 
tween the  fingers  of  his  cold  hands  and 
then  read  the  prayers  for  a departed 
soul. 

“When  the  blessed  Father  was 
dead,”  says  Antonio:  “His  face  re- 
mained so  beautiful,  of  such  a rose- 
red  color  that  he  seemed  alive,  as  I 
hope  he  is  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
His  body  was  buried  on  the  same  day 
by  Antonio  and  some  helpers,  includ- 
ing a Portuguese  trader  who  was  od 
the  island.  They  poured  two  sacks  of 
quicklime  into  the  grave,  but  when  it 
was  exhumed  for  transportation  to 
Malacca  the  body  was  found  to  be 
incorrupt  and  remained  so  during  the 
voyage. 

It  was  brought  to  Goa,  March  15, 
1554  and  arrived  there  during  PassioD 
week.  It  was  accorded  a royal  recep- 
tion. The  body  lies  in  the  church  of 
the  Boy  Jesus  in  a magnificent  reli- 
quary and  every  ten  years  it  is  exposed 
for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful 
Thousands  of  pilgrims  of  all  classes 
and  creeds  throng  to  his  tomb,  to 
venerate  and  ask  the  intercession  of  the 
saint  who  brought  the  faith  to  them 
and  established  among  them  schools, 
churches  and  institutions  for  the  pro- 
pagation and  preservation  of  our  holy 
religion.  His  name  will  ever  be  held 
in  veneration  by  the  Christians  of 
India.  B 
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Our  church  in  Itacoatiara  is  adequate,  but  the  living  accommodations  were  not. 


BUILDING  IN  BRAZIL 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 

YVThen  Scarboro’s  first  band  of  five 
W priests  went  to  Brazil  in  the  Fall 
of  1961,  it  was  intended  that  they  take 
over  the  care  of  five  towns.  So  they 
did.  But  only  one  of  these  towns  had 
any  living  accommodation  for  them. 
That  was  the  town  of  Itacoatiara.  The 
priests  moved  into  the  upstairs  of  a 
two-storey  building  built  by  the  former 
pastor.  The  ground  floor  was  used  as  a 
parish  hall. 

But  last  March,  it  was  decided  to 
use  the  whole  building  as  a school. 
This  meant  that  the  priests  had  to  get 


Local  boys  help  in  construction  by  haul- 
ing water  for  mixing  cement. 


out.  So  they  moved  into  an  old  build- 
ing they  had  formerly  used  as  a dining 
room.  It  wasn’t  big  enough  to  live  in, 
especially  with  two  more  priests  arriv- 
ing from  Canada,  so  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do  — build. 

An  extension  was  built  onto  the  old 
building,  and  it  now  accommodates 
seven  priests.  That  may  seem  like  a 
lot  of  priests  living  in  one  town,  but 
remember,  they  have  no  accommoda- 
tion at  all  in  the  other  towns,  and 
until  they  can  build  something  there, 
they  have  to  visit  them  by  boat  and 
then  return  to  Itacoatiara.  ■ 


With  the  extension,  the  house  can  now 
comfortably  accommodate  seven  priests. 
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IT  ISN'T 
OVER  YET 

Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 


/^\ur  readers  are  familiar  I’m  sure, 
through  previous  articles  in  this 
magazine,  with  the  fact  that  Shima- 
bara,  Japan,  had  a good  number  of 
Catholics  about  400  years  ago  and  that 
after  a bloody  and  cruel  persecution 
they  were  wiped  out  to  a man.  The 
climax  was  reached  when  37,000  per- 
sons were  beheaded  in  1638. 

After  the  extermination  of  the 
Catholics,  the  government  moved  new 
settlers  into  the  area  and  purposely 


)| 


I 
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(left)  These  men  represent  Jesuit 
missionaries  martyred  400  years 
ago  in  Shimabara,  Japan. 


j promoted  anti-Catholic  feeling.  As  a 
I result,  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  Church  was  re-established  here  in 
the  city,  there  was  plenty  of  ill-feeling. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  no  one  would  sell 
| property  to  the  Church.  Finally, 
through  one  of  the  Catholics,  a site 
was  obtained. 

Since  1950,  our  Society  has  been 
working  in  Shimabara  and  the  priests 
and  sisters  who  have  been  stationed 
here  have  all  experienced  the  difficul- 


ties of  trying  to  convert  people  from 
strongly  established  religions  and  cus- 
toms, and  also  from  prejudices  of  long 
standing.  However,  recently  there  has 
been  a change  in  attitude  and  we  can 
see  that  the  impact  made  by  the  mis- 
sionaries 400  years  ago  is  still  working. 

This  was  brought  out  more  vividly 
to  me  on  a recent  Sunday.  It  was  one 
of  those  Sundays  when  there  seemed 
to  be  fewer  than  usual  present  at 
Mass.  The  reason  is  quite  evident,  I 
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This  girl  won  a prize  for  a dance  repre 
senting  the  trials  of  early  Christians. 


thought  to  myself.  The  weather  is  good 
and  the  city  is  having  a Shinto  festival, 
which  by  tradition  is  celebrated  as  the 
city’s  own  special  festival.  There  are 
various  attractions  being  shown 
throughout  the  town  and  the  people 
have  flocked  in  from  the  country  to 
take  advantage  of  the  sales  the  stores 
are  putting  on.  In  the  city  square 
there  is  a big  temporary  illuminated 
Shinto  shrine,  specially  erected  for  the 
festival,  with  the  names  of  prominent 
citizens  displayed  on  the  gifts  they 
donated  to  the  shrine  for  the  feast  day. 

The  processions  from  different 
shrines  in  the  city  are  crisscrossing  the 
city  carrying  portable  shrines  and  gods 
and  stopping,  praying  and  almost  de- 
manding gifts  from  most  of  the  homes 
along  the  routes.  Even  though,  accord- 
ing to  our  way  of  thinking,  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  serious  religion 
connected  with  this  festival,  still  it  is 


undeniably  intertwined  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  and  the  city.  How 
can  my  eighty  Catholics  in  the  city 
possibly  change  the  traditions  of 
47,000  people?  They  certainly  deserve 
a lot  of  credit  if  they  live  as  good 
Catholics,  I thought.  I was  deter- 
mined to  try  to  help  them  more  by 
finding  fault  with  them  for  indifference 
and  lack  of  faith. 

Mass  had  hardly  finished  when  we 
heard  firecrackers  going  off,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  noises  indicating 
that  a procession  was  on  its  way. 
Someone  called  us  excitedly,  saying 
that  the  main  procession  of  the  festival 
put  on  by  the  local  merchants,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Young 
People’s  Organization,  was  coming 
down  the  street  and  would  pass  right 
in  front  of  the  church.  We  rushed  out 
to  the  gate  to  see  it. 

A couple  of  men  were  running 
ahead  of  the  procession  giving  leaflets 
to  the  spectators.  One  of  the  men 
politely  gave  me  one.  On  it  was  writ- 
ten, in  Japanese  characters,  “Holy 
Christian  Procession.”  Well,  that’s  a 
good  thing  I thought  — it’s  spreading 
the  word  “Christian”  and  also  identify- 
ing the  words  “holy  and  “Christian." 
Then  the  leading  man  in  the  proces- 
sion came  down  the  street,  dressed  in 
clothing  worn  400  years  ago  and 
carrying  a tall  sign  with  a cross  painted 
on  it  and  the  words  “Christian  Pro- 
cession” in  large,  black  Japanese  char- 
acters on  white  cloth.  Behind  him  a 
man  pounded  out  an  Oriental  beat  on 
a drum. 

I recognized  the  next  promineni 
person  in  the  parade  as  a man  I had 
often  picked  out  in  the  city  because 
of  his  size  and  distinguished  bearing. 
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His  hair  was  dyed  red  and  he  was 
dressed  like  a Jesuit  missionary  priest 
of  400  years  ago.  He  was  accompanied 
by  other  men,  some  of  whom  had  false 
red  beards.  Like  most  of  the  others  in 
the  procession  they  all  wore  crosses. 
The  man  walked  with  great  dignity. 
When  he  passed  in  front  of  me  he 
gave  me  a friendly  and  rather  apolo- 
getic smile  and  also  a special  bow.  He 
did  the  same  for  the  Japanese  sisters. 

They  were  followed  by  two  leading 
citizens  of  the  town  riding  on  horses 
and  representing  the  two  leading  lords 
in  this  area  400  years  ago  — the  Lord 
of  Arima  and  the  Lord  of  Oomura. 
Everyone  knew  that  these  were  the 
, first  lords  to  be  converted  by  the  mis- 
| sionaries  and  that  they  had  brought 
, many  thousands  of  their  subjects  into 
! the  faith  with  them.  They  were  dressed 
resplendently  and  were  accompanied 
by  their  own  retinues  of  soldiers.  The 


soldiers  were  dressed  like  soldiers  of 
long  ago  and  carried  old-fashioned 
spears,  pikes,  torches,  etc.  Other  weli- 
known  Christian  lords  followed,  each 
distinctive  and  famous  in  his  own  way. 
I saw  a Catholic  in  the  procession 
whom  I seldom  saw  at  Mass  and  he 
gave  me  a rather  sheepish  grin  as  he 
passed  by. 

A group  of  about  twenty  dancing 
girls  dressed  in  beautiful  kimonos  came 
next.  Every  now  and  then  the  proces- 
sion would  stop  and  the  girls  would 
perform  very  gracefully,  a Japanese 
dance  which  had  some  connection 
with  Christian  tradition. 

The  four  young  lords  that  came 
next  were  also  famous  in  Japanese 
history  and  were  all  from  this  area. 
They  were  the  first  Japanese  ever  to 
visit  Europe  (at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century)  and  they  had  an 
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audience  with  the  Pope.  They  took 
Europe  by  storm  and  were  treated 
royally  wherever  they  went.  The  book 
they  wrote  about  their  trip  is  known 
to  every  Japanese  student  and  is  the 
source  and  inspiration  of  many  plays. 
On  their  return  to  Japan  three  of  the 
young  lords  became  Jesuits. 

But  everyone  was  waiting  to  see 
who  Amakusa  Shiro  would  be  and 
what  he  would  be  dressed  like.  Last 
year  the  Mayor  of  Shimabara  and 
other  prominent  men  took  turns  riding 
in  the  procession  as  Lord  Shiro.  Lord 
Shiro  was  the  well-known  young  leader 
of  the  37,000  Christians  who  were 
executed.  He  died  with  them.  He  is 
immortalized  in  Japan  in  both  song 
and  dance  and  the  banner  he  used 
depicting  angels  adoring  The  Precious 
Blood  is  a national  treasure  of  Japan. 
This  year,  a well-known  young  man 
was  chosen  for  the  part.  Everyone 
admired  Lord  Amakusa  Shiro  and  his 
youthful  captains  as  they  passed  along. 

I was  impressed  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  procession  as  it  seemed  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  running,  shouting 
and  drinking  in  many  processions  that 
I’ve  seen. 

As  the  last  man  in  the  procession 
disappeared  down  the  street,  I said  to 
the  sisters,  “What  a difference  between 
then  and  now.  The  faith  was  really 
strong  then  wasn’t  it?  I wish  we  had 
a quarter  of  that  now.” 

With  the  confidence  characteristic 
of  sisters,  she  replied,  “Never  mind 
Father,  God  will  make  it  strong  again. 
The  story  isn’t  over  yet.” 

Maybe  the  sister  has  a point.  Maybe 
God  is  waiting  for  more  cooperation 
from  us  before  He  gives  the  grace. 
Let’s  make  sure  we  do  our  part.  ■ 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A convent  built  by  Fr.  J.  Curcio  in 
Santo  Domingo  has  not  yet  been  fully 
paid  for.  $530  is  still  owing. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Philippines.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  keep  a Jeep  on  the  road 
for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church-rectory  is  | 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Building  Material  is  needed  for  Fr. 
Hymus’  retreat  house  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. Galvanized  iron  is  $2  a sheet, 
palm  board  slats  are  $2  a dozen  and 
nails  are  $1  for  5 lbs.  Fr.  Hymus 
would  appreciate  any  help  he  can  get. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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mission 


Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the  re 
pose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Hymus,  the 
mother  of  Fr.  Robt.  Hymus,  SFM, 
stationed  in  Santo  Domingo.  You  are 
also  asked  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Cox,  the  mother  of  Fr.  Michael  Cox, 
SFM,  working  in  Japan.  Both  women 
died  recently.  ■ 

Tokyo  — Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias 
has  expressed  hope  that  Japan  will  be 
well  represented  at  the  coming  Inter- 
national Eucharistic  Congress  in  Bom- 
bay, India. 

This  special  wish  is  made  stronger 
by  the  historic  link  that  binds  both 
Japan  and  India  to  the  Faith  — St. 
Francis  Xavier. 

The  organizing  secretary  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  take  place  this  year 
from  Nov.  28  till  Dec.  6,  revealed  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bombay’s 
sentiments  in  a letter  just  received  by 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  National 
Catholic  Committee  of  Japan,  who  is 
handling  the  practical  details  of  liaison, 
information  and  participation  in  the 
Eucharistic  Congress. 

The  first  International  Eucharistic 
Congress  ever  held  in  Asia,  with  its 
universal  spiritual  impact,  can  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  to  arouse  the  fervent 
interest  of  Catholics  in  this  country, 
in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the 
Faith  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  probable  presence  of  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Paul  VI,  and  the  certain 


presence  of  a majority  of  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Council  Fathers,  Cardinals,  Bishops 
and  Prelates,  as  well  as  Catholics  from 
everywhere,  will  make  of  the  Inter- 
national Eucharistic  Congress  in  Bom- 
bay probably  the  most  representative 
public  demonstration  of  the  Faith,  and 
worship  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  Signs  here  are 
that  this  fact  is  beginning  to  capti- 
vate the  imagination  of  Japanese 
Catholics.  B 

Philippines  — Eight  Filipino  convicts, 
three  awaiting  the  electric  chair,  are 
teaching  catechism  to  fellow  inmates 
in  the  New  Bilibid  Prison  close  to 
Manila.  Part  of  a prisoner-to-prisoner 
experiment,  the  eight  are  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Mary  and  have  been 
trained  by  a Christian  Brother. 

This  step,  necessitated  by  a lack  of 
Brothers,  varied  prison  dialects  and 
insufficient  funds  to  pay  catechists, 
has  brought  the  message  of  Christ  to 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  denied 
it.  Since  the  instructor-inmates  come 
from  every  locale,  they  are  able  to 
teach  in  the  various  dialects.  Working 
each  day  without  pay,  their  lessons  are 
limited  only  because  a prison  or  reli- 
gious authority  must  be  present. 

It  is  hoped  that  teaching  Brothers 
will  soon  take  over  the  instruction, 
thereby  reaching  some  5,000  prisoners 
instead  of  the  present  few  hundred.  M 
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Good 

Living 


Tt  has  been  said  that  people  who  live 
***  close  to  nature  usually  enjoy  long 
lives.  This  was  made  clear  to  me  once 
in  Santo  Domingo  when  I visited  one 
of  my  country  communities,  known 
locally  as  campos.  After  Mass  a man 
approached  me  to  say  that  his  great- 
great-grandmother  was  quite  ill  and 
would  like  to  see  a priest.  I agreed, 
and  the  man  immediately  rushed  off 
to  announce  this  good  news  to  the 
community  across  the  river.  I had  a 
few  more  things  to  do,  then  I had 
breakfast.  (My  cook  prepares  coffee 
and  a sandwich  for  me  to  take  along 
on  these  trips,  because  I can’t  manage 
on  the  native  diet  of  beans  and  platinos 
for  breakfast.)  The  Mass  kit  was  re- 
packed and  we  were  ready  for  the  trip 
across  the  river.  My  jeep  was  actually 
overcrowded  with  admirers  of  the  old 
lady.  Fortunately  the  tide  had  not  yet 
reached  that  part  of  the  river  where 
we  were  to  cross,  otherwise  those  of 
us  in  the  front  seat  would  have  had 
wet  feet. 

I was  directed  to  the  one-room 
shack  that  served  as  the  old  lady’s 
home.  She  was  110  years  old.  Her 
husband  had  died  about  thirty  years 
ago  and  since  then  a small  shack  had 
been  constructed  as  her  own  private 
dwelling.  It  had  a mud  floor  and  a 
thatched  roof;  it  was  certainly  void  of 
any  luxuries,  in  fact  it  hardly  con- 
tained the  essentials,  but  it  was  her 
home.  As  I entered,  I found  on  the 
bed,  what  looked  like  a huge  pretzel. 
It  was  grandma,  with  a sheet  over  her 
head  to  help  keep  the  flies  from 
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molesting  her  slumbers.  The  people 
got  her  awake  and  then  left. 

When  I tried  to  speak  to  her,  I 
realized  that  the  good  soul  could  not 
understand  my  language. 

“Don’t  understand  a word  you  are 
saying,”  she  said,  then  she  called  for 
Melinda,  her  oldest  daughter.  In  came 
Melinda,  a lady  of  about  ninety,  strong 
of  body  but  she  needed  a hearing  aid 
and  didn’t  have  one.  She  depended  on 
people  around  her  to  let  her  know 
what  was  going  on.  I asked  Melinda 
I if  she  would  do  me  the  kind  favor  of 
j asking  her  mother  when  was  the  last 
, time  she  went  to  confession. 

i “Padre,  I don’t  hear  well,”  she  said. 
“I  will  call  my  daughter,  Rosa.” 

Fine,  in  came  Rosa,  a lady  I judged 
to  be  in  her  early  seventy’s.  She  got 
the  idea  across  to  the  old  lady.  After 
all,  I must  have  a starting  point  and  I 
can  go  on  from  there.  The  confession 
over,  I proceeded  with  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, and  I called  the  people  back  to 
assist  at  this  last  Sacrament.  The  shack 
was  crowded  with  all  her  children 
great  and  small. 

When  I had  given  the  Apostolic 
Blessing,  I figured  it  was  an  opportune 
time  to  expand  more  on  the  serious- 
ness of  death  and  how  to  prepare  for 
this  most  important  event  of  our  life. 
By  this  time,  the  sick  lady  was  fully 
conscious  of  what  was  going  on  around 
her.  Several  times  during  my  talk  she 
would  stop  me  and  ask  for  a better 
\ explanation  of  what  I was  saying,  or 
tell  me  that  no  one  had  ever  told  this 


before.  True,  her  house  was  off  the 
beaten  mule  path,  when  a priest  would 
pass  that  way  about  once  a year.  How- 
ever, I believe  her  when  she  insisted 
that  she  had  lived  a good,  natural  life 
according  to  her  lights.  She  said,  “1 
never  took  anything  from  anyone; 
stealing  is  very  bad.  I think  of  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  God,  many  times  during 
the  day;  now  I am  hoping  to  see  her 
in  Heaven.” 

Elisa  now  spoke  up,  a lady  in  her 
early  fifties.  Here  at  last  I thought  we 
are  getting  into  the  twentieth  century. 

“Padre,  I want  to  be  married  by  the 
Church.  You  may  not  know  this  but 
I am  also  a grandmother  and  not 
being  married  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  makes  me  feel  bad.  I feel  I 
am  under  obligation  both  to  my  coun- 
try and  my  Faith  to  be  married  by  the 
Church.  I am  going  to  insist  that  my 
children  will  have  the  privilege  of  a 
Church  marriage  when  they  take  that 
step.” 

Before  I left  the  shack,  Elisa  and  a 
few  others  had  been  straightened  out, 
and  the  old  lady  told  me  the  secret  of 
her  long  life. 

“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
simple  food  and  one  shot  of  rum  on 
my  birthday.” 

“Tell  me  this  my  friend,”  I asked, 
“since  you  don’t  have  any  teeth  how 
do  you  manage  to  eat?” 

“Simple,  I take  rice  gruel  with 
mashed  beans,  boiled  platinos  and  very 
ripe  bananas  with  orange  juice.  And  I 
drink  two  cups  of  good  coffee  twice  a 
day.  You  can’t  lose  on  that  diet.”  B 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Not  quite  twenty  years  ago,  in  Russia,  a statue  was  built  honoring  a twelve- 
year-old  boy  called  Pavlik.  The  statue  was  erected  in  a children’s  park  to 
remind  them  that  one  time  a boy  their  age  became  a national  hero,  and  they 
should  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Pavlik  had  done  something  of  which  the 
Communist  leaders  had  been  very  proud  — he  had  betrayed  his  father  and 
caused  him  to  be  killed. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  in  Russia  no  one  owns  anything.  Everything  belongs 
to  all  the  people.  The  government  is  supposed  to  be  in  control  of  things  like 
businesses  and  farms  and  education  because  all  the  people  cannot  be. 

Pavlik’s  father  had  worked  on  a collective  farm.  A collective  is  something 
like  a huge  plantation  divided  into  sections  with  farmers  working  each  section. 
They  live  on  their  section  and  must  turn  over  to  the  government,  their  entire 
crop,  except  enough  to  feed  the  family.  Pavlik  noticed  that  his  father  had  kept 
back  a few  handfuls  of  grain,  and  so  he  reported  him  and  his  father  was 
executed. 

I find  it  hard  to  visualize  — and  I’m  sure  you  do  too  — a family  with  so 
little  loyalty  among  its  members;  or  a society  where  such  disloyalty  is  encour- 
aged and  even  glorified.  Perhaps  it’s  not  so  difficult  to  understand  if  we 
remember  that  at  a very  early  age  children  are  taken  from  their  parents  and 
trained  to  believe  in  principles  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  ones  we  believe 
in.  First  and  foremost,  they  are  taught  that  there  is  no  God.  They  are  taught 
that  their  first  and  only  loyalty  is  to  the  state.  Families  don’t  matter;  love 
doesn’t  count;  human  life  has  no  value. 

Communism  is  spreading  quickly  throughout  the  world  and  is  spreading 
to  countries  close  to  us.  That  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we  must  pray  and 
support  the  missions.  It  is  very  important  that  Christians  gain  these  souls  for 
Christ  before  they  are  lost  — perhaps  forever.  This  is  a difficult  task  but  it  is 
one  that  must  be  done.  Perhaps  all  we  can  do  is  pray  — but  remember,  prayer 
is  the  most  powerful  weapon  we  have.  Let’s  use  it! 


God  love  you.  Father  Jim. 
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Come  months  are  worse  than  others. 
^ But  every  month  we  sit  here  watch- 
ing the  mail,  hoping  to  receive  maga- 
zine articles  from  our  priests  on  the 
missions.  For  the  past  forty-four  years, 
they  have  always  sent  us  enough  to 
publish  an  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
each  month,  so  perhaps  we  shouldn’t 
worry.  But  the  suspense  can  some- 
times be  cruel.  For  example,  at  this 
moment,  we  are  five  days  away  from 
our  next  deadline,  and  we  still  have 


fourteen  empty  pages  to  fill.  On  days 
like  this,  we  often  spend  our  after- 
noon coffee  break  discussing  the  merits 
of  a newsletter  or  a bulletin  instead  of 
a monthly  magazine. 

A newsletter  would  be  cheaper  and 
easier  to  fill.  But  could  it  do  the  job 
that  a publication  is  supposed  to  do 
for  us?  Of  course  that  depends  on 
what  the  job  is.  Ours  is  a mission 
magazine,  and  that  means  it  is  one  of 
many  publications  which  are  usually 
roped  together  and  shoved  in  a pigeon 
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hole  labelled  “Catholic  Press.”  That’s 
a good  pigeon  hole  for  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions though,  because  it  is  part  of  the 
Catholic  press,  and  to  understand  its 
purpose,  you  have  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Catholic  press. 

Let’s  talk  first  about  the  secular 
press-daily  newspapers.  It  will  help  us 
to  understand  the  role  of  the  Catholic 
press.  Back  in  the  “olden  days,”  even 
big  cities  were  still  small  towns.  If  a 
man  had  a complaint  about  the  way 
the  city  was  being  run,  he  could  hitch 
his  horses  and  jog  on  down  to  the 
town  hall  and  make  a speech  about  it. 
And  he  would  be  heard.  But  cities  are 
like  weeds:  they  grow.  In  fact  they 
can  get  so  big  that  the  city  hall  will 
look  like  Buckingham  Palace  and  a 
citizen  won’t  even  be  able  to  speak  to 
the  lost-and-found  clerk  without  an 
appointment. 

What’s  worse,  there  are  so  many 
departments  in  the  administration  of  a 
city,  the  citizen  can’t  understand  what’s 
going  on.  But  it  is  still  his  city,  and 
the  decisions  made  by  city  politicians 
effect  his  life.  So  someone  has  to  stand 
between  Mr.  Citizen  and  City  Hall  to 
relay  information  both  ways.  This  is 
the  job  of  the  newspaper  editor.  He  is 
supposed  to  give  the  reader  the  infor- 
mation he  needs  (and  can’t  otherwise 
get)  to  live  a good,  social  life.  And 
he  is  supposed  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  average  citizen  to  express  his 
opinions  to  anybody  and  everybody 
that  ought  to  hear  them.  (By  the  way, 
although  we’ve  been  talking  about  city 
governments,  the  same  is  true  of 
federal  governments,  military  services, 
educational  institutions,  etc.  They  all 
get  so  big  that  the  average  man  loses 
touch  with  them.) 


These  responsibilities,  and  others, 
have  not  been  nailed  on  the  secular 
press  by  laws,  they  have  grown  on  like 
barnacles  but  they  can’t  be  scraped  off 

The  Catholic  press  has  gathered 
similar  responsibilities  over  the  years 
There  was  a time  when  the  Church 
was  very  small.  Its  operation  was 
rather  simple,  and  it  wasn’t  too  hard 
for  an  average  Catholic  to  know  wha>  j 
was  going  on.  But  it’s  not  that  wa> 
now.  The  Church  is  big.  It  operates 
under  many  departments  (Congrega- 
tions) and  there  are  so  many  angles  to 
the  work  in  each  of  these  departments 
that  the  average  person  can’t  know 
what’s  going  on  — unless  he  is  helped. 
He  is  supposed  to  get  this  help  from 
the  Catholic  press. 

The  Catholic  press  should  stand  be- 
tween Catholic  people  and  the  Church 
administrators  and  hierarchy  — relay- 
ing information  both  ways.  It  should 
also  stand  between  people  and  people 
— as  an  instrument  through  which 
they  can  exchange  views  and  encour- 
age each  other  in  apostolic  action.  In 
other  words,  the  Catholic  press  helps 
people  to  become  involved  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Church.  It  should 
give  them  the  information  they  need, 
and  it  should  help  them  to  apply  this 
information  to  real  situations. 

The  first  thing  this  means  is  that  the 
editor  of  a paper  should  be  able  to  get 
the  information.  He  must  tap  all  j 
sources,  personally  or  some  other  way,  i 
no  matter  how  much  work  it  involves. 
And  he  should  be  well  received  when 
he  asks  for  news.  Everybody  suffers 
if  people  who  have  important  infor- 
mation won’t  release  it  to  the  editor. 

When  I say  the  editor  should  tap 
all  sources  of  news,  I mean  all  of  them 
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— not  just  those  that  will  interest  a 
limited  number  of  his  readers.  The 
readers  should  be  given  information 
they  need  — whether  or  not  it  has 
occurred  to  them  that  they  need  it. 
And  if  what  they  need  is  not  always 
interesting,  the  answer  is  not  to  leave 
it  out,  but  to  write  it  in  a way  that 
! will  make  it  interesting. 

For  example,  in  many  of  our  cities, 
communities  of  national  groups  are 
steadily  growing,  as  immigrants  arrive 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Unfor- 
tunately, even  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  there  is  often  prejudice 
against  some  of  these  people.  It  is 
important  to  break  down  this  prejudice 
by  giving  people  a truly  representative 
picture  of  these  groups.  If  the  reader 
can’t  get  to  know  them  personally, 
then  let  him  meet  them  through  the 
press  and  let  him  see  them  as  they 
truly  are  — not  as  objects  of  preju- 
dice, but  as  people  making  a valuable 
contribution  to  their  community  and 
their  Church. 

But  when  he  does  get  the  informa- 
tion he  is  after,  an  editor  should  be 
careful  to  present  it  to  his  readers 
completely,  truthfully  and  in  a context 
which  gives  it  real  meaning.  I remem- 
ber hearing  this  discussed  at  a press 
seminary  and  the  speaker  used  the 
example  of  a news  story  describing  a 
man  snatching  a candy  away  from  a 
little  girl,  slapping  her  as  he  did  so, 
then  walking  away  angrily  leaving  the 
girl  crying.  As  the  story  was  told,  it 
made  the  man  sound  like  a sadistic 
brute.  But  the  reporter  had  failed  to 
mention  that  the  man  was  the  child’s 
father;  the  child  was  a diabetic  who 
might  even  have  died  if  she  had  eaten 
the  candy;  and  the  man  struck  her  not 


out  of  cruelty,  but  out  of  an  over- 
excited concern  for  her  life.  These 
additional  facts  put  the  story  in  a con- 
text which  gives  it  real  meaning.  It 
shows  that  the  bare  facts  are  often  not 
enough,  even  when  they  are  told  truth- 
fully. 

The  paper  should  also  serve  as  a 
loudspeaker  for  people  who  want  to 
express  their  opinions,  and  we  can  be 
needled  by  them  to  come  up  with 
some  of  our  own.  This  is  why  there 
are  editorials  in  Catholic  papers.  It  is 
also  why  people  should  feel  free  to 
write  to  the  editor  expressing  opinions 
they  feel  should  be  shared  with  others 
by  being  published.  In  other  words, 
don’t  be  afraid  to  sound  off  to  your 
editor  when  you  have  constructive 
opinions  about  something  you  feel 
should  interest  him. 

It  is  presumed,  of  course,  that  the 
editor  will  take  the  lead  in  this  and 
will  do  some  sound  thinking  himself. 
His  editorial  writing  should  be  pre- 
sented in  a way  that  will  help  people 
to  clarify  their  goals  and  order  their 
lives  to  Christian  ideals. 

All  we  have  just  said  refers  to  the 
obligations  of  the  Catholic  press  in 
general.  But  I think  you  can  see  that 
there  are  so  many  aspects  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Church,  that  there  is 
room  for  many  different  kinds  of 
Catholic  publications.  There  are  for 
example  national  papers,  diocesan 
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papers,  general  readership  magazines 
and  specialized  magazines.  But  they 
should  all  help  people  become  involved 
in  an  apostolic  life. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  a specialized 
magazine.  It  concentrates  on  the 
Church’s  mission  work,  but  it  is  still 
supposed  to  do  the  job  we  have 
already  described.  It  should  help  its 
readers  to  become  involved  in  the 
mission  work  of  the  Church.  Not  by 
screaming  at  them  “Get  involved,”  but 
by  giving  them  information  about  mis- 
sion work,  and  by  expressing  opinions 
about  it  which  will  stimulate  their  own 
thinking.  This  combination  of  infor- 
mation and  invitations  to  think  should 
lead  them  into  some  kind  of  apostolic 
action  for  the  mission,  e.g.,  to  enter 
the  seminary,  to  pray  for  the  missions, 
or  to  contribute  money  to  support  the 
work. 

The  first  requirement  of  Scarboro 
Missions  then,  is  that  it  should  give 
the  readers  information  about  the  mis- 
sions — information  they  need,  not 
just  the  kind  they  like  to  read.  They 
should  be  told  something  about 
mission  theory  — the  philosophy  and 
theology  of  the  missions;  something  of 
the  problems  of  applying  this  theory 
in  various  mission  countries  of  the 
world;  they  should  be  told  of  personal 
experiences  of  missionaries  engaged  in 
this  work  — their  achievements, 
failures  and  hopes.  The  readers  need 
this  information  if  they  are  to  make 
any  kind  of  an  accurate  judgment  on 
mission  work. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  — 
and  only  on  that  basis  — readers 
should  be  persuaded  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  vocations  to  the  mission- 
ary life.  This  is  one  area  where  the 


editor  has  the  right  and  obligation  to 
express  his  opinions.  He  should  be 
personally  convinced  of  the  Church’s 
need  for  more  priests,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  he  should  try  to  persuade 
readers  to  accept  this  view.  He  can 
do  this  through  editorials,  or  through 
columns  like  “Come  Follow  Me,”  or 
through  articles  illustrating  the  need 
for  more  personnel.  In  any  case,  he 
should  do  it. 

He  should  also  encourage  people  to 
pray  for  the  missions.  If  it  is  clear 
from  the  facts  that  missionaries  can- 
not succeed  in  their  work  without  the 
help  of  God’s  Grace,  then  people 
should  be  made  to  see  this.  The  appeal 
for  prayers  should  be  based  not  on 
any  law  that  says  they  must  pray  for 
the  missions;  it  should  rather  be  based 
on  facts  presented  through  the  mission 
magazine. 

The  same  thing  goes  in  asking  for 
money.  No  editor  has  the  right  to  use 
his  magazine  to  scream  for  money.  He 
only  has  the  right  (and  the  obligation) 
to  tell  people  why  money  is  needed 
and  what  is  being  done  with  it.  And 
on  the  basis  of  that  information,  he 
can  offer  his  opinion  that  money 
should  be  given.  He  can  also  try  to 
persuade  readers  to  accept  his  opinion 
and  to  contribute  to  the  missions. 

It’s  strange  that  some  people  can 
easily  see  that  they  should  not  be 
asked  for  money  until  they  have  been 
given  good  reasons  for  it.  But  they 
cannot  understand  that  a Buddhist 
shouldn’t  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a Catholic  church  until  he  is 
first  converted.  And  until  then,  the 
money  for  the  church  must  be  donated 
by  Catholics  in  other  countries  who  are 
anxious  to  share  their  religion. 
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Well,  these  are  some  of  the  things  a 
mission  magazine  ought  to  do  to  help 
people  engage  themselves  in  the 
Church’s  mission  work.  We  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  Scar  boro  Missions 
does  not  entirely  succeed  in  this.  There 
are  some  restrictions  that  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  us.  For  example,  our  priests 
are  not  trained  writers.  They’ve  had 
plenty  of  education  and  mission  ex- 
perience, but  some  of  them  still  find 
the  effort  required  to  put  this  into  an 
article  is  more  than  their  spare  time 
will  allow. 

We  also  have  budget  problems  which 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  publish 
a magazine  with  the  colour  and  class 
that  people  are  used  to  seeing  in  secu- 
lar or  some  other  religious  magazines. 

But  in  spite  of  those  factors,  we  like 
to  feel  that  we  are  doing  a passing 
job.  We  may  be  wrong  in  thinking  so, 
but  if  we  are,  and  if  you  know  we  are, 
then  I think  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  to  us  to  say  so.  Remember  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  magazine 
is  to  stimulate  your  own  thinking 
along  mission  lines.  So  if  anything  you 
see  in  Scarboro  Missions  suggests  an 
idea  or  an  opinion  you  feel  might  be 
helpful  to  us,  please  write  us.  Even  if 
your  letter  is  critical,  it  will  be  most 
appreciated. 

Some  objections  are  regularly  raised 
against  mission  magazines,  so  it  might 
be  as  well  to  discuss  those  briefly. 
First  of  all,  are  there  too  many  of 
them?  That’s  a little  like  asking  “are 
there  too  many  bricks  in  a wall?”  The 
answer  is  that  you  need  as  many  bricks 
as  the  wall  requires.  And  you  need  as 
many  mission  magazines  as  the  work 
of  the  missions  requires.  If  Catholic 
aeople  can  be  sufficiently  informed 


through  fewer  mission  magazines,  then 
let’s  have  fewer.  But  the  fact  is  that 
English-speaking  Canadian  Catholics 
do  not  yet  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well 
educated  regarding  the  missions.  Our 
magazine  reaches  only  70,000  people, 
and  there  are  about  3,000,000  English- 
speaking  Catholics  in  Canada.  Perhaps 
they  subscribe  to  some  other  English- 
language,  Canadian  mission  maga- 
zine? What  other?  In  the  Catholic 
Press  Directory,  Scarboro  Missions  is 
the  only  one  listed  (except  for  Young 
Missionary,  which  is  the  publication 
of  the  Holy  Childhood  Association, 
and  it  is  intended  for  children). 

Some  people  complain  that  once 
their  name  is  put  on  the  magazine  list, 
they  also  receive  appeals  for  money 
through  the  mail.  I can  see  why  this 
may  be  offensive  to  some,  especially  if 
the  money  appeals  are  high-pressured 
or  too  frequent.  But  remember  this: 
We  think  of  our  70,000  subscribers  as 
friends  of  our  Society.  And  we  need 
money  to  support  our  work.  Now, 
when  a person  needs  money  desper- 
ately enough,  he  will  sometimes  go  to 
a friend  for  it.  That’s  what  we  do.  It’s 
not  always  a pleasant  experience,  and 
if  for  some  reason  the  friend  can’t 
help,  then  there  are  no  hard  feelings 
But  since  we  and  our  subscribers  have 
a mutual  interest  (mission  work)  we 
don’t  hesitate  to  ask  them  once  in  a 
while  to  help  us  in  that  work. 
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How  about  this  objection:  We 
should  spend  our  money  on  the  mis- 
sions, not  on  the  publication  of  a 
magazine?  Frankly,  we’d  like  that  very 
much.  But  if  we  cut  out  the  maga- 
zine, there  won’t  be  any  money  to 
send  to  the  missions.  I shouldn’t  say 
there  won’t  be  any  money,  but  since 
the  magazine  accounts  for  about  half 
of  our  income,  the  missions  would  cer- 
tainly suffer  if  we  stopped  publishing. 

Maybe  we,  and  other  Canadian  and 
American  mission  societies  should  all 
put  our  money  together  and  publish 
one  high-class  magazine  instead  of  a 
number  of  small,  inferior  ones.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  if  we  pooled  our 
budgets,  we  could  put  out  a beautiful 
magazine.  But  would  it  do  the  job 
that  the  smaller  magazines  do?  All 
the  Societies  have  different  work,  and 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
give  each  of  them  fair  treatment  in 
one  magazine.  And  the  financial  sup- 
port that  each  Society  receives  through 
its  magazine  would  certainly  be  re- 
duced. It  would  be  like  the  United 
Appeals  — all  the  charities  involved 
would  receive  all  that  it  needs.  The 
individual  Societies  would  still  have  to 
conduct  their  own  fund-raising  pro- 
grams, and  this  would  sooner  or  later 
lead  back  to  individual  magazines. 

And  now  that  I have  thought  it  all 
over,  if  the  subject  comes  up  at  the 
next  coffee  break,  I think  I’ll  fight  for 
Scarboro  Missions  instead  of  a news- 
letter or  a bulletin.  Some  of  my 
coffee-breaking  friends  are  sure  to  ask 
where  do  I think  the  articles  will  come 
from  each  month,  and  I will  assure 
them  that  our  priests  won’t  let  us 
down.  How  I hope  I’m  right.  ■ 
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WHAT 

DO  WE  DO 
WITH 


People  often  ask  us  what  we  do 
with  the  stamps  they  send  us.  Well 
the  answer  is  simple:  We  sell  them 
And  what  do  we  do  with  the  money 
we  make?  We  send  it  to  the  mis 
sions.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  the  whole  thing.  It  is  just  one 
of  many  ways  in  which  we  try  to 
support  our  missionaries. 


Besides  selling  stamps,  we  also  sei 
old  coins,  medals  and  jewelry.  Bui 
like  the  stamps,  we  can’t  sell  them 
until  you  donate  them.  Why  not  take 
a look  through  your  collection  of  old 
souvenirs  and  see  what  you  might 
be  able  to  put  to  work  on  the  mis- 
sions. Thank  you. 


Fr.  Lawrence  Beal,  SFM,  of  La  Salette, 

Ont.,  was  ordained  in  1928  and  left 
for  China  that  same  year.  He  returned 
to  Canada  in  1941  to  work  on  the 
magazine.  He  later  worked  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  is  now  stationed  in  the 
Bahamas. 

I Remember 

TVyfrs.  Chiu  was  an  old  lady  who  lived  by  herself  in  a small  shack 
^ among  the  mountains  of  our  district  in  China.  She  was  opposed 
to  foreigners,  especially  priests.  Whenever  I came  around,  she  would 
bum  josh  sticks  in  honour  of  the  Devil,  to  counteract  my  foreign 
influence.  I never  saw  her  smile,  but  whenever  I conducted  a catechism 
class  I noticed  she  would  hide  somewhere  near  to  listen.  This  went  on 
for  five  years,  then  one  day  another  village  further  along  in  the 
mountains,  wanted  me  to  open  a chapel  for  them. 

My  catechist  invited  me  for  supper  the  night  before  I left  town  to 
open  the  new  chapel.  He  purchased  some  ham,  and  while  it  was  being 
prepared,  the  smell  of  it  got  to  the  old  lady’s  shack  nearby.  She 
toddled  in  on  her  bound  feet  and  demanded  to  know  why  ham  was 
being  served  to  this  foreign  priest.  “Well  lady,”  the  catechist  explained, 
“this  man  is  my  guest  and  I am  honouring  him.” 

“For  over  seventy  years,”  she  said,  “I  have  been  longing  for  ham, 
but  it  is  so  expensive  — $2.50  a lb.”  She  put  her  head  over  the  frying 
pan  and  took  a deep  breath.  That  would  be  as  close  as  she  could  ever 
expect  to  come  to  having  the  real  thing.  As  she  was  leaving,  lamenting 
her  poverty  and  the  luck  of  the  foreigners,  I stopped  her  and  asked  for 
a bowl.  She  returned  with  a rice  bowl  and  I gave  her  four  of  the 
fattest  pieces.  A wonderful  smile  broke  on  her  wrinkled  face.  She 
could  not  believe  it  was  true.  Then  she  said,  “I  know  Baptism  is 
necessary  to  get  into  Heaven  but  what  rent  does  God  charge  up 
there?”  I straightened  this  out.  “How  about  food?”  All  is  taken  care 
of  by  God,  I explained.  Two  months  later  she  died  of  pneumonia,  but 
five  minutes  before  death  she  was  baptized.  She  wanted  me  to  do  it, 
but  I was  fifty  miles  away.  One  sows,  another  reaps.  ■ 

Lawrence  Beaf,  SFM 
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Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  to: 
NAME: 

STREET  and  NUMBER: 

CITY  and  ZONE: 


PROVINCE: 


I enclose  $ for: 

new  subscriptions  □ 
renewal  □ 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


IT  DEPENDS 
ON  YOUR 
POINT  OF 


100,000  Canadian  Catho- 
lics regularly  support  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  That’s  good.  But 
about  2,900,000  Canadian 
Catholics  don’t  support  us 
at  all.  And  we  think  that’s 
bad. 

Many  of  these  people 
would  help  us  if  they 
knew  us.  Could  you  please 
do  us  the  favour  of  intro- 
ducing us  to  them  — by 
sending  one  or  two  of 
them  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions?  It’s 
only  $1.00  a year.  Thank 
you. 


CARBORO 

MISSIONS 


JULY-AUGUST  1964 


A 


THOUGHT  FOR  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

You  have  only  one  life  to  live;  what  will  you  do  with  it?  The  choice 
is  yours.  But  in  making  your  decision,  remember:  “What  does  it 
profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  but  suffer  the  loss  of  his 
own  soul?” 
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EDITORIAL 


Watching  for  Watches 

Tn  a past  issue  of  our  magazine,  we  carried  a picture  of  a young 
man  from  British  Guiana.  He  was  wearing  a wrist  watch.  Later, 
a woman  wrote  us  to  say  that  since  she  hadn’t  the  money  to  buy 
a watch  for  herself,  she  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  contribute 
to  such  luxuries  for  people  in  mission  countries.  That  was  over  a 
year  ago,  and  I haven’t  forgotten  her  letter  yet. 

I think  about  it  almost  every  time  we  print  pictures  of  Japan. 
In  the  pictures  our  priests  send  from  Japan  now,  more  and  more  of 
the  people  seem  to  be  very  well  dressed.  Obviously,  their  standard 
of  living  is  rising  and  it  is  well  ahead  of  many  other  countries  of 
the  world.  It  makes  me  wonder  whether  some  of  our  friends  might 
begin  to  feel  that  it  is  time  they  cut  off  their  support  of  our  Japanese 
mission. 

To  head  off  such  a disaster,  here  are  a couple  of  thoughts.  A 
missionary  society’s  first  purpose  is  to  preach  the  gospel  in  terri- 
tories assigned  to  it  by  the  Holy  See.  If  today,  more  emphasis  is 
being  put  on  the  missionary’s  role  in  the  economic  development 
of  some  countries,  it  is  only  because  in  those  countries,  the  most 
urgent  application  of  the  gospel  is  in  the  charity  and  justice  of 
material  assistance.  But  in  other  countries  (e.g.  Japan),  where  ex- 
treme poverty  is  not  such  a general  and  pressing  problem,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  missionary’s  job  has  thereby  been  eliminated. 
His  first  job  still  remains  — to  preach  the  gospel. 

If  Japan’s  population  were  as  predominantly  Catholic  as  Latin 
America’s,  then  I would  agree  that  because  of  its  material  pros- 
perity, it  should  be  able  to  support  its  own  Church.  But  the  fact 
is  that  only  0.5  per  cent  of  Japan’s  population  is  Catholic,  and 
such  a small  handful  of  people  cannot  support  the  Church  in 
Japan,  no  matter  how  prosperous  they  are.  In  Latin  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  population  is  almost  entirely  Catholic  and 
could  therefore  support  its  own  Church  — if  it  had  the  money. 
But  the  people  there  live  in  poverty.  It  boils  down  to  this:  the 
countries  that  have  enough  Catholics  to  support  the  Church,  haven’t 
enough  money;  and  the  countries  that  have  enough  money,  haven’t 
enough  Catholics.  So  don’t  be  fooled  by  wrist  watches  and  smart 
clothes;  we  still  have  a problem,  and  we  still  need  your  help.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Early  this  year,  Monsignor  R.  J. 

MacDonald,  pastor  of  St.  Colum- 
ban  parish,  Cornwall,  Ontario,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
During  his  stay,  Monsignor  travelled 
extensively  in  order  to  obtain  a true 
concept  of  this  island  republic.  In 
many  ways,  he  was  favourably  im- 
pressed but  the  extreme  poverty  of  so 
many  people  saddened  him. 

Due  to  this  condition  of  widespread 
poverty,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  sent,  during  the  past  two 
years,  enormous  quantities  of  food  to 
this  country.  The  Caritas  organization 
is  distributing  these  supplies  to  the 
needy  through  nation-wide,  parish 
groups.  It  is  my  duty  to  get  this 
American  gift  of  food  (also  clothing 
at  times)  to  every  corner  of  this  com- 
paratively small  parish  of  about 
10,000  souls.  There  are  fifteen  centres 
of  redistribution  in  the  parish.  The 
task  of  stewart  in  this  remarkable 
corporal  work  of  mercy  has  many 
interesting  angles. 

The  first  centre  of  redistribution  is 
a small,  wooden  house.  Here  a mother 
of  ten  children  sees  to  it  that  the 
food  and  clothing  reach  the  needy 
people  of  the  area.  To  look  after  so 
many  children  is  a sufficiently  difficult 
job  but  to  divide  food  among  hungry 
people  without  the  assistance  of  a 
police  force  is  uniquely  difficult. 

Another  centre  was  once  the  beauti- 
ful home  of  one  of  the  Trujillos, 
family  of  the  former  dictator.  Now, 
it  is  a pitiful  sight.  An  angry  mob 
destroyed  the  roof,  as  well  as  all  the 
doors  and  windows.  Every  bit  of 
plumbing  has  been  removed  and  large 
holes  have  been  hacked  into  the  con- 


MILK, 

WHEAT, 

CORN, 

etc. 

John  Gtoult-,  SFM 


The  great  granddaughter  of  a slave,  who 
worked  in  the  house  in  the  background. 
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Former  home  of  one  of  Trujillo's  sons,  badly  damaged 
by  vandals,  and  now  occupied  by  five  poor  families. 


crete  walls  and  tile  floors.  Five  poor 
families  live  in  the  midst  of  these 
ruins.  Besides  the  adult  population  of 
the  house  there  are  twenty-three 
children.  This  group  is  always  very 
expressive  in  its  gratitude. 

Still  another  centre  of  redistribution 
is  a small  native  hut,  some  distance 
from  the  main  road.  Here,  a group 
of  young  men,  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Mary,  perform  the  task  of  getting 
the  food  and  clothing  into  the  hands 
of  the  needy.  While  I was  checking  the 
number  of  bags  and  boxes  to  be  left 
at  this  centre,  I noticed  a vigil  light  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  It  stood  in 
front  of  pictures  depicting  Our  Lady, 
St.  Michael,  St.  Cecilia  and  the  late 
American  President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 


The  eternal  flame  in  Arlington  ceme- 
tery is  hardly  more  eloquent. 

In  another  place,  as  the  food-laden 
truck  drew  up  in  front  of  the  chapel, 
I heard  shouts  of  joy  from  the  near- 
by school.  The  youngsters  all  rushed 
out  to  greet  us  and  the  older  boys 
gladly  set  to  work  removing  the  sup- 
plies from  the  truck  to  the  small  store- 
room. 

At  the  next  village,  situated  between 
the  green  waves  of  a vast,  rolling 
sugar-cane  plantation,  an  elderly, 
devout  Negress  is  in  charge  of  the 
distribution.  Her  great  grandmother 
was  a slave  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
manor  house  where  she  worked  still 
stand  only  a few  hundred  yards  from 
the  village.  As  I made  my  way  to  her 
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whitewashed  shack,  several  youngsters 
without  a thread  of  clothing  came  to 
take  me  by  the  hand.  Their  little 
bodies  were  grotesquely  deformed  by 
bloated  stom aches  filled  with  worms. 
They  could  not  contain  their  glee  at 
the  thought  of  so  much  milk,  wheat, 
corn,  etc.  When  it  came  to  giving  out 
the  clothing  the  frail,  little  Negress 
was  just  about  mobbed.  I was  really 
worried  for  her  safety.  From  now  on, 
she  plans  to  get  the  clothes  into  the 
house  secretly,  lock  the  doors  and 
distribute  it  from  the  open  window. 
I only  hope  that  the  palm-board  hut 
will  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
impatient  mob. 

Joy  and  gratitude  are  not  always 
expressed  by  the  recipients  of  the 
American  gift.  In  one  town  where 
Communist  influence  has  sown  resent- 
ment, hate  and  suspicion,  the  reaction 
is  quite  different.  On  one  occasion,  I 
asked  some  of  the  young  men  to  help 
us  unload  the  cargo  of  food.  They 
made  no  reply  but  just  stood  there 
glaring  at  us  in  silent  refusal.  When 
one  of  the  bags  of  powdered  milk  fell 
into  a ditch  and  split  open,  its  con- 
tents spread  over  the  ground.  Immedi- 
ately, the  young  fellows  rushed  to 
scoop  it  up  in  their  hands  and  eat  it. 

Such  are  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the 
naked.  We  are  most  grateful  to  the 
American  people  for  their  splendid 
efforts  in  performing  the  corporal 
works  of  mercy  urged  upon  us  by  our 
Saviour.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
hope,  pray  and  work  to  bring  about 
the  day  when  the  economy  of  this 
country  will  be  such  that  its  good 
people  will  no  longer  need  such 
assistance.  D 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Philippines.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  keep  a Jeep  on  the  road 
for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Building  Material  is  needed  for  Fr. 
Hymus’  retreat  house  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. Galvanized  iron  is  $2  a sheet, 
palm  board  slats  are  $2  a dozen  and 
nails  are  $1  a pound.  Fr.  Hymus 
would  appreciate  any  help  he  can  get. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


HPhe  fat  man  in  the  wrinkled  brown 
suit  was  sweating  profusely  under 
the  harsh  afternoon  rays  of  a Japanese 
sun.  He  squatted  on  the  sidewalk  near 
the  curb  and  the  long  white  sheets  of 
paper  stretched  out  before  him,  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  dirty  gray 
asphalt.  His  fingers,  unlike  those  of 
most  fat  men,  were  not  short  and 
stubby  but  long  and  delicately  tapered 
as  they  flashed  from  paint  to  paper. 
He  held  two  brushes  in  each  hand 
and  as  the  brushes  spattered,  smeared 
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and  streaked  the  white  paper,  it  be-  j 
came  apparent  that  the  artist  was 
using  four  different  colours  simul- 
taneously. Vivid  splashes  of  colour  > 
moved  rapidly  side  by  side  up  the 
long  sheet  of  paper,  crossed  one  ; 
another,  mingled,  and  there,  before  L 
my  eyes  was  a snake  almost  writhing  jj 
in  its  eerie  three  dimensional  quality.  | 
Birds  that  seemed  about  to  fly  from  ^ 
the  twig  upon  which  they  perched  and 
jungle  grasses  that  seemed  to  be  rust-  s 
ling  with  unseen  animal  life  followed  | 
in  quick  splashes  and  smears. 

A well  dressed  businessman  shifted 
his  briefcase  to  the  other  arm  and 


moved  in  for  a closer  look.  A labourer 
in  a yellow  hard  hat  fumbled  in  the 
pocket  of  his  dusty  plusfours  for  a 
handkerchief  to  mop  his  brow.  The 
attention  of  everyone  was  riveted  to 
the  deft  fingers  that  intermingled 
colours  while  the  natural  hues 
conjured  up  further  images  of  the 
jungle  and  a far  off  desert  wasteland. 
Alternately  he  would  sketch  upside 
down  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  in  an  unfavourable  position.  He 
kept  up  a constant  patter  of  words 
as  he  completed  scroll  after  scroll. 

Gradually,  however,  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  disperse.  The  sheer  force  of 


the  artist’s  talent  and  personality  had 
held  everyone  spellbound  for  nearly 
fifteen  minutes.  As  the  novelty  wore 
off,  people  became  aware  that  they 
could  buy  the  same  kind  of  a painting 
for  a few  hundred  yen  cheaper  at  the 
department  store.  He  was  still  squat- 
ting and  apparently  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  cleaning  of  brushes  as  I 
crossed  the  intersection  and  continued 
on  my  way. 

There  is  always  something  of 
interest  to  be  seen  on  a busy  street  in 
Japan.  Street  hawkers  continually  vie 
with  one  another  to  capture  the  atten- 
tion of  a passer-by  just  long  enough 
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to  sell  him  something.  If  the  hawker’s 
performance  and  choice  of  words  is 
not  agreeable  to  that  person,  the 
opportunity  is  lost  and  will  never 
come  again. 

These  men  continue  to  fascinate  me 
because  we  missionaries  in  Japan  have 
many  passing  contacts  with  pagans. 
During  those  few  short  minutes  we 
may  be  able  to  leave  an  impression 
of  the  Church  and  Christianity  or  we 
may  complete  our  business  and  have 
left  little  or  no  impression  at  all.  This 
thought  always  looms  large  when  I 
have  occasion  to  watch  the  steady 
stream  of  people  going  and  coming 
through  the  turnstile  of  Ichinomiya 
train  station.  They  pass  us  by  and  we 
may  never  see  them  again! 

Two  incidents  that  ocurred  to  me 
since  coming  to  Ichinomiya  should 
help  to  illustrate  this  point  still  further. 

While  I was  visiting  one  of  our 
parishioners  in  the  hospital,  he  just 
happened  to  mention  that  there  was  a 
young  man,  on  the  next  floor  up,  who 
had  been  asking  questions  about  Chris- 
tianity. It  sounded  very  promising  to 
me  and  I decided  to  drop  in  for  a 
visit  on  my  way  out. 

I stopped  outside  the  door  and 
gave  a gentle  rap  and  waited.  An  old 
lady  stood  in  the  doorway  and  stared 
at  me  in  utter  amazement.  It  was 
obvious  that  she  had  not  expected  to 
see  a foreigner.  She  mumbled  a greet- 
ing and,  as  I passed  into  the  room, 
I was  face  to  face  with  two  young 
men,  each  of  whom  had  one  leg  in 
traction.  The  two  young  men  were 
about  the  same  age.  There  was  an 
awkward  silence  and  then  I began  to 
talk  about  the  weather  and  to  ask 
some  discreet  questions  about  the 
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accident  that  had  brought  them  both 
to  such  an  “easy  and  carefree”  life 
in  the  hospital.  The  atmosphere  began 
to  thaw  gradually  and  I discovered 
that  Yoshitsune  had  read  a Bible  tract 
which  he  found  on  a bus  before  he 
came  to  the  hospital.  Tatsuo  on  the 
other  hand  was  a member  of  one  of 
the  new  religions  in  Japan.  After  we 
had  talked  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  I offered  to  come  back  the 
next  day  and  go  into  the  question  of 
religion  a little  more  in  detail.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  agreement  although 
I noticed  that  Tatsuo  had  visibly 
stiffened  when  I began  to  speak  about 
Christianity. 

The  next  day  I brought  along  the 
Catechism.  The  old  ladies,  who  were 
cooking  the  meals  and  washing  for 
the  young  men,  pulled  up  their  chairs 
and  the  spotlight  was  on  me.  I was 
nervous.  It  was  the  first  time  I had 
ever  addressed  such  a large  gathering 
of  pagans.  I knew  from  the  first  words 
I spoke  that  I was  not  reaching  them. 
They  were  ill  at  ease.  Although  they 
listened  patiently  until  I had  finished, 
I had  an  idea  that  they  were  glad  when 
I closed  the  book  and  suggested  that 
we  continue  the  next  week. 

The  following  week  when  I knocked 
at  the  door,  the  talking  that  was 
going  on  suddenly  stopped  and  one  of 
the  old  ladies  came  out  and,  dropping 
all  semblance  of  politeness,  she  said: 

“We  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  your  religion.  It  is  a disagreeable 
thing.  Do  not  ever  come  back!”  I 
started  to  leave  and  then  I turned 
and  asked  if  I might  hear  that  directly 
from  the  young  man  himself.  She  was 
angry  but  she  pointed  to1  the  bed. 
Yoshitsune  was  rolled  up  in  the  blan- 
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kets  pretending  to  be  asleep  while 
Tatsuo  only  smiled  and  went  back  to 
reading  his  book.  I bowed  to  them  all, 
apologized  for  my  intrusion  and  left 
the  room. 

It  was  a stinging  failure  and  I felt 
very  disappointed  as  I left  the  hospital. 
It  was  one  of  my  first  ventures  in 
Ichinomiya  and  it  was  not  until  I had 
seen  pagans  come  and  go  over  several 
months  that  I began  to  realize  that 
God  allows  these  things  to  happen  to 
keep  self  out  of  conversion  and  to  put 
Christ  into  it.  We  only  dispose,  God 
gives  the  growth.  I had  failed  to  dis- 
pose that  young  man  and  yet  God 
could  still  give  the  grace. 

The  second  incident  did  not  concern 
a pagan  but  a Catholic  who  had 
stopped  coming  to  Mass. 

I was  visiting  factories  in  the  Ichi- 
nomiya area,  trying  to  contact 
Catholics  who  had  recently  emigrated 
to  that  city  from  Nagasaki  in  southern 
Japan.  I had  seen  no  visible  results 
of  all  the  visitation  until  one  day  I 
found  myself  away  out  in  the  country 
standing  in  front  of  a little  machine 
shop.  A young  employee  at  that  shop 
had  not  been  to  Church  since  coming 
to  Ichinomiya,  nearly  two  years 
before.  He  looked  hostile  when  he 
first  saw  me  and  then,  after  prelimin- 
ary conversation,  I asked  him  about 
his  family.  We  talked  about  his  family 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  Now  this 
will  not  sound  like  a very  inspiring 
thing  to  say  and  yet  I know  now  that 
the  grace  of  God  inspired  me  to  say 
it.  “What  would  your  mother  or 
father  think  of  you  if  they  knew  you 
were  not  going  to  Mass?  He  may  have 
been  lonesome  for  someone  to  talk  to 
or  he  may  have  been  waiting  for  an 
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invitation  but  all  I know  is  that  he 
came  to  Mass  the  next  Sunday  and 
joined  our  Young  People’s  Group  and 
became  a real  spark  plug  around  the 
parish  until  he  went  back  to  Nagasaki. 
It  was  only  a passing  contact  but  it 
clicked! 

In  this  age  of  the  early  Church  in 
Japan  we  are  witnesses  of  the  faith. 
Please  pray  that  we  may  be,  in  the 
words  of  Our  Lord,  “wise  as  serpents 
and  innocent  as  doves.”  9 
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THE  LITURGY  OF  GREGORYTOWN 


T)  ecently,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Gregorytown  on  the  island  of  Eleuthera. 

This  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  Bahamas. 

Gregorytown  could  easily  be  called  Thompsonville  because  of  the  four 
Thompson  brothers  who  live  there,  and  who  own  a canning  factory  right  in 
town.  The  names  of  the  four  brothers  are:  Sam,  Emmanuel,  George  and  Luis. 
Their  factory  is  designed  to  can  both  pineapple  and  tomato'  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  most  of  the  residents  of  Gregorytown.  I was  quite  impressed  with  the 
energy  and  the  industry  displayed  by  these  men,  as  well  as  their  strong  family 
spirit.  The  business  that  they  have  established  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
family,  and  not  just  for  one  individual. 

This  spirit  of  unity  in  family  matters  is  seen  more  clearly,  however,  at  Holy 
Mass.  On  Sunday,  a simple  low  Mass  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of 
the  numerous  Thompson  clan.  It  must  be  a High  Mass,  but  with  a difference. 
As  the  priest  vests  for  Mass  he  is  surrounded  by  a swirling  crowd  of  full-grown 
altar  boys.  Not  one  of  them  seems  to  be  less  than  six  feet  high,  and  all  are 
dressed  in  immaculately  white  cassocks  bearing  in  blue  letters  our  Society  crest, 
on  the  sash  of  each  one.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  is  Luis  Thompson,  who 
like  his  brothers,  seems  to  be  a giant,  and  towers  over  the  rest.  The  exit  to  the 
sanctuary  has  all  the  dramatic  suspense  of  a Metropolitan  Opera  performance. 
Voices  in  four  part  harmony  reverberate  through  the  fine  new  church  like  the 
bass  notes  of  the  organ. 

This  is  not  just  a small  select  group  of  singers  in  the  choir  loft,  but  the  i 
whole  congregation  joining  in  to  sing  the  High  Mass  from  memory.  Musical 
accompaniment  would  not  only  be  an  insult  — it  would  be  superfluous.  Master 
of  Ceremonies  Luis  had  his  heart  set  on  being  a priest,  but,  I’m  sure,  one  ol 
his  nephews  or  close  relatives  will  eventually  grace  God’s  altar  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  liturgical  worship.  Meanwhile,  how  about  you?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 1 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE i 
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Robert  Smith,  SFM 


MANTLE 

FOR 

POVERTY 


TV/hat  can  you  do,  when  after 
W preparing  a group  of  children 
to  receive  their  first  Communion,  you 
find  out  that  many  of  them  can’t  go 
to  church  because  they  don’t  have 
decent  clothes  to  wear?  Up  here 
among  the  coffee  factories  of  Pueblo 
Arriba,  Bani,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
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this  problem  is  one  of  the  more  touch- 
ing reminders  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people  around  us.  On  Saturday  after- 
noons, when  our  church  yard  is  in- 
vaded by  children,  some  smiling, 
others  sad-faced,  almost  all  are  in 
rags.  While  the  Sisters  and  young 
ladies  can  overcome  the  ignorance, 
they  can  do  nothing  about  the  poverty. 
So,  many  of  these  children  who  have 
been  slowly  instructed  in  their  religion 
will  admit  that  they  will  not  be  making 
their  first  Communion  because  “no 
tengo  la  ropa”  — “I  haven’t  the 
clothes  to  wear.” 

But  there  is  a solution.  It  is  simply 
to  cover  over,  at  least  for  one  day,  the 


poverty  of  the  children.  In  one  of  our 
parishes,  a supply  of  good  sturdy 
white  cloth  was  bought  and  a task 
force  was  organized  to  make  full- 
length  gowns  for  the  boys  and  capes 
for  the  girls.  They  were  trimmed  with 
gold  and  blue,  and  the  children  were 
well  fitted  out  to  receive  Our  Lord. 

We  would  like  to  make  about 
twenty-five  gowns  and  capes  for  our  u 
little  friends  here.  Then  we  can  lend 
them  out  to  the  different  groups  as 
they  are  prepared  for  first  Com- 
munion. How  would  you  like  to  turn 
one  of  these  children  into  a prince  or 
princess  for  a day  by  helping  us  with 
our  catechetic  program?  B 
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Fr.  Joe  Moriarty,  SFM,  writes  from  Santo  Domingo  to  thank  all  those  who 
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contributed  to  the  building  of  his  new  church  in  Monte  Plata.  Actually,  it 
is  an  addition  to  the  church,  and  as  you  can  see  from  the  picture,  it  makes 
an  impressive  difference.  Thanks  from  Fr.  Joe,  and  thanks  from  all  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  for  your  interest  and  cooperation  in  our  work.  B 
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mission 


(AIF)  The  Latin  America  liturgical 
movement  has  already  made  notable 
progress  — the  way  has  been  well  pre- 
pared for  carrying  out  the  new  Consti- 
tution on  the  Liturgy  promulgated  by 
the  Council.  Priests  and  laity  in  Argen- 
tine, by  special  permission  granted  by 
the  Holy  See  in  1960,  have  been  recit- 
ing many  of  the  Mass  prayers  in 
Spanish;  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  where 
priests  are  lacking,  nuns  have  received 
the  faculty  to  distribute  Holy  Com- 
munion when  consecrated  Hosts  are 
available;  and  in  dioceses  in  Argentina 
and  Chile,  secular  institutes  of  men 
have  been  established  to  carry  out  such 
parish  activities  as  conducting  prayer 
services,  preaching  at  Sunday  Mass 
and  giving  out  Communion. 

The  major  event  in  the  liturgical 
restoration  prior  to  the  Ecumenical 
Council’s  action  was  the  adoption  of 
the  bilingual  Ritual.  Twenty  thousand 
copies,  in  Spanish-Latin  and  Portu- 
guese-Latin,  have  been  circulated  in 
Latin  America,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  have  the  Sacraments  administered 
in  the  vernacular.  By  hearing  the 
liturgical  prayers  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  people  understand  the 
sacred  rites  much  more  fully. 

However,  there  are  still  serious 
drawbacks  to  furthering  the  Faith: 
the  scarcity  of  priests,  widespread 
illiteracy  among  the  people  (especially 
the  farmers,  who  constitute  50  per  cent 


of  the  population)  and  mass  migration 
to  the  city.  Because  the  social  environ- 
ment has  changed,  pastoral  work 
aimed  simply  at  preservation  of  the 
Faith  is  inadequate.  There  is  a des- 
perate need  for  more  dynamic  pas- 
toral activity  which  will  keep  alive  the 
growing  interest  in  the  liturgy.  If  this 
is  accomplished,  there  is  a good  chance 
that  the  practicing  Catholics  (only 
four  per  cent  of  those  call  themselves 
Catholic)  will  rise  to  60  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  206  million  inhabitants.  M 

Three  appointments  were  recently 
announced  by  Very  Rev.  Francis 
Diemert,  SFM,  Superior  General: 
Rev.  Paul  James  McGuire  of  Peter- 
borough diocese,  who  applied  for 
membership  in  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  has  been  accepted 
and  appointed  to  the  Philippines.  Rev. 
Peter  Toth,  SFM,  who  has  completed 
post-graduate  studies  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary.  Father 
Toth,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  was  previ- 
ously assigned  to  the  Society’s  mission 
in  Japan.  Rev.  Kenneth  MacAulay, 
SFM,  recently  completed  studies  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  University,  P.E.I.,  and 
has  been  appointed  bursar  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  Seminary.  Father  MacAulay 
is  a native  of  P.E.I.  and  has  worked 
for  nine  years  in  British  Guiana.  E9 
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Most  people  set  aside  ten  months  of 
the  year  to  dream  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do  when  summer 
comes.  But  when  those  lazy  days 
finally  arrive,  we  either  forget  what 
we  were  going  to  do,  or  we  just  don’t 
feel  like  doing  it.  If  that’s  what  has 
happened  to  you  this  summer,  here 
are  some  suggestions  from  our 
missions  on  how  you  might  spend  your 
time  until  the  cool  fall  air  returns. 
Counterclockwise  from  Santo  Domingo 
donkey  (above):  Japanese  baseball; 
fishing  in  the  Philippines;  sunning  in 
Brazil;  sailing  in  China;  and  celebrat- 
ing in  Shinto  Japan  (center).  If  none 
of  these  things  interest  you,  then  just 
persevere  through  the  summer  until 
the  ten  months  of  dreaming  return.  ■ 
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In  Brazil,  you  have  a choice:  Either  learn  how  to  get  along,  or  ask  someone  else. 

HOW  TO  GET  ALONG  IN  BRAZIL 


John  Fullerton,  SFM 

Tj'very  missionary  going  into  a foreign 
country  has  to  contend  with  new 
surroundings.  He  was  brought  up  in 
one  civilization;  suddenly  he  is  dropped 
down  in  another  where  customs,  habits, 
the  way  of  doing  things  are  not  those 
of  the  homeland.  What  has  become 
second  nature  to  him  appears  strange 
to  the  people;  what  is  strange  to  him  is 
accepted  without  raised  eyebrows  by 
his  new  parishioners.  His  first  task  is 
to  adjust  if  he  is  to  be  a happy  and 
successful  missionary.  A few  examples 
may  help  to  clarify  the  matter. 

If  you  were  at  a choir  picnic  in 
Canada,  sitting  around  a table,  eating 
lunch  and  a monkey  suddenly  jumped 
up  on  the  table  and  helped  himself  to 
a banana,  there  might  be  several 
different  reactions  from  the  people 
present,  but  there  would  be  a reaction. 
On  my  recent  trip  to  Brazil  I was 


invited  by  Fr.  Doug.  MacKinnon, 
SFM,  to  attend  the  choir  picnic  and 
that’s  exactly  what  happened.  I was 
the  only  one  who  reacted,  except  for 
a young  lady  who  said:  “Isn’t  he 
cute.”  The  people  have  learned  to  live 
close  to  nature,  so  that  what  would 
cause  consternation  at  a picnic  in 
Canada  hardly  caused  a remark  in 
Itacoatiara.  Even  Father  MacKinnon, 
after  three  years  in  Brazil,  was  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  something 
unusual  had  happened.  In  fact,  he  had 
become  so  adjusted  that  it  was  no 
longer  unusual  for  him. 

No  one  in  Brazil,  at  least  in  the 
Scarboro  area,  dreams  about  building 
a better  rat  trap.  The  reason  is  simple : 
Nature  has  provided  them  with  an 
almost  perfect  rat  trap.  They  simply 
catch  a snake  and  place  it  in  the  space 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and 
presto  all  rats  and  bats  disappear. 
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Isn’t  such  a method  dangerous?  Not 
really,  the  people  explain,  because  this 
type  of  snake  is  poisonous  only  during 
one  month  of  the  year.  The  fact  that 
I got  twelve  different  versions  as  to 
which  is  the  dangerous  month,  dis- 
turbs no  one.  In  this  matter  the  Scar- 
boro  priests  have  only  partially  ad- 
justed, because  they  still  get  one  of  the 
local  people  to  catch  the  snake  for 
them.  When  they  arrive  at  the  point 
where  they  bravely  go  out  and  catch 
their  own  snake  they  will  have 
achieved  perfect  identification. 

The  need  for  sleep  is  one  of  man’s 
basic  needs  and  every  civilization  res- 
ponds to  that  need  in  its  own  way. 
Our  Canadian  culture  provides  an 
inner  spring  mattress  and  we  are 
usually  quite  comfortable  at  night.  In 
Japan,  a sleeping  mat  is  provided 
without  sacrifice  of  comfort,  at  least 
for  the  Japanese,  although  the 
foreigner  is  apt  to  go  through  torture. 
If  you  were  to  go  to  Santo  Domingo 
you  would  find  that  Mother  Nature 
provides  a bed  for  many  people  and 
insomnia  is  not  a major  killer.  The 
more  sophisticated  might  use  a con- 
traption of  strips  of  cowhide  stretched 
over  a wooden  frame,  while  the 
foreigner  might  be  offered  something 
faintly  approaching  a spring  and  mat- 
tress. Our  priests  in  the  Philippines 
always  carry  a benig  with  them  while 
travelling  which  makes  it  possible  to 
take  up  their  bed  and  walk.  But  in 
Brazil  the  hammock  is  the  thing. 

Everyone  sleeps  in  a hammock, 
except  perhaps  the  stubborn  foreigner 
who  refuses  to  adjust.  Every  Brazilian 
worth  his  salt  will  sleep  in  a hammock. 
The  upper  crust  in  Itacoatiara  might 
own  a bed,  but  it  is  strictly  a status 


symbol.  At  night  he  will  string  up 
the  hammock.  Recently,  just  before 
an  election,  an  attempt  was  made  on 
the  life  of  one  of  the  candidates  in 
Itacoatiara.  The  candidate  saved  his 
life  by  sleeping  in  the  bed  that  night. 
The  would-be  assassin  put  a few 
bullets  in  the  hammock,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  unthinkable  that 
anyone  would  sleep  anywhere  else. 
Again  in  this  matter,  our  Scarboro 
priests  have  adjusted,  although  here 
adjustment  is  not  difficult. 

Mode  of  travel  is  another  problem 
that  confronts  the  missioner,  and  at 
first  sight  travel  in  Brazil  would  seem 
to  be  more  difficult  than  in  our  other 
missions.  Our  whole  territory,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  200  miles 
by  300  miles  would  have  only  ap- 
proximately twenty  miles  of  reason- 
ably good  roads,  although  a jeep  or 
truck  could  get  over  to  other  areas 
over  rough  trails.  However,  nature  has 
provided  a wonderful  highway  — the 
Amazon  River  and  its  many  tribu- 
taries. Compared  to  our  mad  Canadian 
rat  race,  travel  in  Brazil  is  a leisurely 
affair.  The  trip  from  Itacoatiara  to 
Manaus,  a distance  of  about  100 
miles,  takes  twenty-two  hours.  It  can 
be  maddening  for  someone  who  wants 
to  get  there  in  a hurry,  but  if  one  can 
adjust  to  the  local  pace  it  can  be  a 
pleasant  experience.  Our  priests  have 
adjusted,  although  at  times  they 
prefer  a faster  pace.  Father  Mike 
O’Kane,  SFM,  has  a small  boat  with 
outboard  motor  and  with  it  made  the 
same  trip  in  five  hours.  The  local 
people  could  hardly  believe  it  and  it 
is  still  a topic  of  conversation  with 
them.  Such  a fast  pace  definitely  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  local  culture. 
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Another  area  that  calls  for  adjust- 
ment is  the  field  of  finance.  In  Brazil 
the  unit  of  exchange  is  the  cruzeiro. 
For  someone  accustomed  to  thinking 
in  dollars  and  cents  it  takes  time 
to  learn  to  think  in  cruzeiros  and 
contos.  Three  years  ago  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  about  800  to  one.  Now 
one  American  dollar  is  worth  1,450 
cruzeiros  on  the  free  market,  which 
is  perfectly  legal  and  not  a black 
market,  although  the  official  rate  of 
exchange  is  about  800  to  one.  If  you 
have  a 1,000  cruzeiro  note  in  your 
wallet  you  may  feel  rich  but  actually 
you  have  about  seventy-five  cents. 
Until  the  missionary  learns  to  think 
in  cruzeiros,  a shopping  expedition 
means  continually  translating  back 
and  forth  from  their  system  to  our 
system. 

The  matter  of  food  calls  for  some 
adjustment.  In  Brazil  the  staple  is 
manioc , known  also  in  different  parts 
as  manihot,  mandioca,  cassava  and  in 
Santo  Domingo  as  yuca.  Manioc  is  a 
plant  with  an  edible  root  which  fur- 
nishes a starchy  food.  Although  used 
in  Canada  in  the  form  of  tapioca,  in 
the  various  forms  it  takes  in  Brazil 
it  presents  a problem  for  the  new- 
comer anxious  to  please  and  conform 
to  the  ways  of  the  country.  Someone 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  tastes 
like  plumber’s  handkerchief.  How- 
ever, whether  the  missioner  likes  it 
or  not  he  had  better  get  used  to 
manioc.  A much  more  pleasant  adjust- 
ment is  to  the  national  drink,  guua- 
rana,  made  from  one  of  the  native 
fruits. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  adjust  to  is  simply  the  general  pace 
of  the  country.  We  like  to  make  a 


decision  and  then  get  things  done  in 
a hurry.  In  Brazil  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  keep  a schedule.  Three 
years  ago,  when  our  priests  first 
arrived  in  Brazil,  a motor  was 
sent  down  from  Canada  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  a boat  built. 
A month  ago  I was  to  have  had  the 
maiden  voyage  but  the  boat  was  not 
quite  ready.  It  will  eventually  get 
finished  but  in  the  meantime  patience 
must  be  exercised. 


Every  Sunday,  Fr.  George  Marskell, 
SFM,  presents  a religious  radio  pro- 
gram. It  is  often  difficult  to  know 
what  time  it  will  start  as  the  previous 
program  might  go  over  its  time.  How- 
ever no  one  would  take  it  amiss  if 
Father  Marskell’s  program  exceeded 
the  ailoted  time  by  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Once  you  are  resigned  to  that  fact, 
much  can  be  accomplished  without 
bringing  on  high  blood  pressure. 

Advocates  of  more  participation  of 
the  laity  in  the  liturgy  would  find  a 
paradise  in  Brazil.  I was  in  the  church 
of  Itacoatiara  a few  evenings  for  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross.  Everything 
started  off  quite  normally  with  Fr. 
Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  reciting  the  pre- 
liminary prayers.  However,  as  soon  as 
he  went  to  the  first  station  everyone 
in  the  church  got  up  and  clustered 
around  him.  The  whole  congregation, 
consisting  of  over  100  people  then 
followed  him  from  station  to  station. 
To  our  way  of  thinking  there  would 
be  less  confusion  if  the  people  would 
stay  in  the  seats,  but  no  one  can  say 
that  there  is  not  participation.  Besides 
it  didn’t  seem  to  bother  Father 
McHugh,  who  by  this  time  has 
adjusted.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

What  do  you  do  when  company  comes  to  your  house?  Does  your  mother 
make  you  dress  up  and  behave  yourself?  That’s  the  way  it  used  to  be  at  our 
house  and  of  course  none  of  the  kids  liked  it  very  much.  But  I used  to  think 
that  the  hardest  part  of  all  was  trying  to  look  interested  in  what  was  going  on. 
The  visitors  would  always  be  grownups  and  we  weren’t  very  much  interested 
in  what  they  were  talking  about. 

I’m  sure  it  must  be  the  same  with  you,  because  it  is  always  easier  for  people 
to  get  along  with  people  their  own  age.  They  are  usually  interested  in  the 
same  things.  That’s  why  I think  that  the  children  who  read  this  column  would 
most  likely  be  very  interested  in  the  children  on  the  missions.  For  example, 
you  would  probably  like  Benito  de  la  Cruz.  He  is  a boy  in  Santo  Domingo, 
about  eight  years  old,  who  lives  in  a very  poor  home.  He  is  not  sad,  even  though 
his  family  is  poor.  In  fact,  he  is  full  of  fun  and  life.  I said  Mass  in  their  house 
one  day,  ana  he  served  as  altar  boy.  As  soon  as  Mass  was  finished  he  took  off 
all  his  clothes  and  jumped  into  the  pig  pen  to>  play  with  the  pigs.  Now  that 
may  not  sound  like  much  fun  to  you,  but  it  gives  you  some  idea  of  how  lively 
Benito  is.  As  I said,  I think  you  would  like  him,  and  so  I think  you  should 
find  it  easy  to  pray  for  him. 

You  would  also  like  Michiko-chan.  She  is  a little  girl  in  Tokyo,  also  about 
eight  years  old,  and  her  favourite  pastime  is  making  fun  of  the  priests  who  are 
trying  to  learn  the  Japanese  language.  Of  course  she  speaks  it  perfectly  because 
it  is  her  own  language,  and  whenever  she  hears  the  priests  making  mistakes, 
she  laughs  and  kids  them  about  it.  Of  course,  the  way  she  does  it,  the  priests 
can  never  get  mad  at  her,  in  fact  they  can’t  help  but  like  her.  That’s  why  you’d 
like  her  too. 

There  are  millions  of  children  like  Benito  and  Michiko  in  the  world.  Some- 
times grownups  forget  to  pray  for  them  because  they  are  too  busy  thinking 
about  other  grownups.  But  you  would  be  doing  them  a great  favour  if  you 
would  keep  them  in  your  prayers. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim 
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A TIME  FOR  SHOWING  OFF 


Thomas  O'Toole,  SFM 

A sk  a Canadian  who  he  thinks  will 
^ ^ win  this  year’s  Olympic  Games 
and  he  may  not  even  know  of  their 
existence.  One  of  our  “non-sports” 
priests  mentioned  that  he  was  return- 
ing to  Canada  from  Japan  in  the  fall 
of  1964  for  his  sabbatical  leave.  One 
of  his  parishioners  said,  “Oh  my, 
Father,  that’s  too  bad,  you  are  going 
to  miss  the  Olympics.”  Father’s  reply: 
“Olympics?  Where?  When?”  I must 
say  the  parishioner  seemed  surprised. 

Any  kid,  Japanese  that  is,  knee-high 
to  a kindergarten  desk  can  tell  you 
that  the  games  will  be  held  in  October 
1964  in  Tokyo.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
following  Gold  Medals  are  a “must” 
for  Japan:  Judo,  since  it  originated  in 
Japan,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  included  in  the  Olympics;  the 
Girls’  Volleyball  — the  Japanese  team 
is  unbeaten  in  over  a hundred  games; 
swimming,  track  and  field  — Japan 
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hopes  to  win  about  half  of  these 
events. 

The  whole  nation  is  geared  for  the 
Olympics.  They  have  composed  an 
Olympic  dance  and  song,  and  they 
have  literally  lifted  the  face  of  Tokyo 
and  the  country.  Overhead  highways, 
four-lane  highways,  etc.,  were  things 
to  be  seen  only  in  movies,  now  they 
are  common.  Tourists  to  Japan  will  be 
amazed  at  the  country’s  railway  sys- 
tem, and  for  the  Olympics,  a new 
wide-gauge  railway  will  be  opened 
from  Osaka  to  Tokyo,  having  an 
average  speed  of  145  mph.  To  speed 
the  weary  traveller  from  the  air- 
port, a new  overhead  highway  and  the 
new  monorail  connect  the  airport  with 
downtown  Tokyo.  For  the  Catholics 
who  want  to  see  churches  rather  than 
temples,  Tokyo,  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  will  get  a new  cathedral  for  the 
Olympics.  Most  of  the  money  has 
been  donated  by  the  Catholics  of 


The  Asian  Games  held  three  years 
ago  in  Tokyo  showed  the  Japanese 
that  their  present  facilities  were  insuf- 
ficient. In  Tokyo,  the  shortage  of 
hotels  and  restaurants  was  alarming. 
If  the  Olympics  were  to  be  held  in 
Japan,  a revolution  had  to  take  place 
within  the  country.  Thus  the  building 
boom  took  place,  and  prices  started 
to  go  up  along  with  wages.  The  poor 
missionary  who  used  to  get  something 
for  his  dollar,  is  now  feeling  the 
affects  of  a high  cost  of  living. 

Language  will  be  no  barrier  for  the 
Olympics  since  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  German  have  been 
studied  intensively  for  the  past  four 
years.  Policemen  are  being  coached 
! on  how  to  guide  the  lost  foreigner. 
Etiquette  is  being  taught  to  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  people.  Since  the  whole 
nation  is  on  show  to  the  world,  the  old 
problem  of  “honour”  is  very  import- 
ant. Everything  is  being  planned  in 
advance,  and  nothing  must  go  wrong. 

The  Japanese  are  preparing  them- 
selves conscientiously  and  in  great 
detail.  They  have  gone  off  around  the 
world  to  gather  training  tips.  They 
have  taken  movies  of  various  sport 
activities  and  have  carefully  studied 
the  techniques  of  world  champions. 
For  example,  the  Japanese  never  saw  a 
canoe,  but  canoeing  is  one  of  the 
Olympic  events.  So  they  got  some 
canoes  from  Canada,  studied  movies 
and  began  training  the  sons  of  their 
fishermen  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  October  1964.  The 
approach  is  the  same  for  all  sports  — 
study,  train  hard  and  win. 

This  fall,  I’ll  be  seeing  the  games, 
that  is,  I’ll  be  watching  them  on  TV 
in  my  parish  many  miles  from  Tokyo. 


Sumo  wrestlers,  too  young  for  Olympics. 
They  need  a little  more  practice  yet. 


I for  one  would  not  want  to  be  in  that 
city  in  October.  The  11,000,000  popu- 
lation is  enough  to>  start  with,  but 
when  you  add  another  5,000,000  com- 
muting labourers  and  students,  the 
crowd  is  too  much  for  me  — even  if 
no  one  were  to  come  to  Japan  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  11 
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MISSIONS  AND  CREDIT  UNIONS 
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John  Mclver,  SFM 

Asa  priest,  you  will  be  regarded  by 
men  as  a representative  of  Christ; 
in  fact,  you  will  be  “another  Christ.” 
Your  sanctity  will  be  promoted,  and 
the  possibility  of  your  salvation  en- 
hanced, to  the  extent  that  you  are 
Christlike.  And  in  the  foreign  missions 
you  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  become  Christlike.  I do  not  say  that 
this  will  be  simple,  or  easy;  indeed,  it 
will  be  most  difficult.  But  you  will 
make  the  attempt,  despite  all  the  diffi- 
culties. 

Christ  came  on  earth  to  save  man- 
kind. “I  came  that  they  may  have  life, 
and  have  it  more  abundantly.”  All 
Christ’s  miracles  were  tremendous  and 
irrefutable  demonstrations  of  His 
power  over  created  things — proof  of 
His  claim  to  be  God.  All  of  them 
showed  His  profound  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  human  beings.  Our  Lord 
broke  the  physical  and  psychological 
chains  with  which  men  were  shackled, 
and  set  them  free  to  work  out  their 
salvation.  He  released  and  drew  forth 
from  them  their  potentialities;  that  is 
to  say,  He  educated  them.  Christ, 
then,  was  a teacher,  an  educator. 
Priests,  must  be  no  less. 


This  is  the  first  part  of  a speech 
given  to  the  students  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  by  Rev.  J.  Mclver, 
SFM,  professor  of  sociology  with 
eleven  years  of  experience  as  a 
missionary  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  article  will  be  continued 
in  succeeding  issues. 


Your  first  duty  will  be  to  teach  re- 
ligious truths  by  word  and  example,  of 
course.  But  your  duty  will  not  end 
there.  You  must  consider  the  whole 
man,  for  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
soul.  You  may  not  disregard  a man’s 
material  welfare,  because  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  his  moral  behaviour. 
Pope  Pius  XII  said,  on  September  13, 
1952: 

“A  supernaturalism  that  withdraws 
itself  from  economic  and  political 
needs  and  duties  as  if  they  did  not 
concern  the  Christian  and  Catholic  is 
something  unhealthy,  something  alien 
to  the  thinking  of  the  Church.” 

The  missionary,  then,  must  reach 
out  to  the  whole  man  and  teach  him. 
He  must  teach  men  and  not  only 
children.  In  fact,  since  the  behaviour 
of  children  is  primarily  imitative,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  need 
is  to  teach  adults.  And  since  man  is 
by  nature  a social  being,  the  most 
effective  form  of  teaching  is  that 
which  immediately  and  directly  in- 
volves men  in  activities  with  their 
fellows.  And  the  teaching  must  be 
well  adapted  to  the  habits  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  students;  it  must  strike 
them  as  being  a practical  revelation 
of  truth;  it  must  move  on  always  to 
a desired  goal.  In  short,  what  is  called 
for  is  a planned,  long-range  program 
of  adult  education.  Where  should  it 
begin? 

Your  first  task  must  be  to  convince 
a man,  somehow,  that  you  can  help 
him  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  as  a 
man.  When  he  and  his  fellows  seize 
this  idea  and  come  to  see  that  it  can 
be  translated  into  reality,  then  the 
missionary  can  reasonably  hope  to 
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Many  people  live  in  complete  poverty. 


teach  him  the  beauty  of  the  moral  law 
and  the  wisdom  of  following  it. 

The  first  step  in  a program  of  adult 
education  is  to  recognize  a want  or 
need  that  is  felt  by  the  people  with 
whom  you  are  working.  The  greater 
the  “felt  need,”  the  greater  your 
opportunity,  as  a missionary,  to 
demonstrate  your  awareness  of  the 
need,  and  your  desire  to  do>  something 
about  it.  If  this  awareness  of  their 
actual,  immediate  needs  is  lacking,  the 
people  will  remain  indifferent  and  will 
not  act.  But  once  they  have  been 
shown  the  nature  of  their  deeply  felt 
needs  and  helped  to  deal  with  them, 
they  will  more  readily  listen  when  you 
talk  of  other  things. 

When  you  arrive  in  the  mission  field 
— no  matter  where  — it  is  almost 
certain  that  you  will  find  that  usury 
has  a stranglehold  on  the  people.  If  a 
man  is  the  prey  of  unscrupulous 
moneylenders,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  him  to  support  his  family 


properly  and  in  a manner  conducive 
to  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue. 
Here  in  North  America  the  cost  of 
credit  is  high  — higher  than  many 
unwary  borrowers  realize.  But  the 
situation  in  almost  all  missionary 
countries  is  far  worse,  as  I know  from 
personal  observation. 

I have  worked  in  a country  outside 
North  America  where  a 5%  monthly 
interest  rate  is  considered  normal  and 
10%  per  month  is  not  uncommon. 

I have  even  known  of  men  paying 
20%  a week  in  interest — 1040%  a 
year!  How  can  a man  do  justice  to 
his  obligations  as  father  of  a family 
and  pay  such  interest  rates?  He  can- 
not, obviously.  He  cannot  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  his  station  in  life,  what- 
ever they  may  be;  not  because  he 
does  not  want  to  do  so,  but  because 
he  is  quite  unable.  He  is  hamstrung;  j 
he  is  the  victim  of  a bad-socio-  j 
economic  institution,  namely  usury. 

“You  may  ask:  “Why  aren’t  there 
laws  against  usury?”  There  are  such  ,| 
laws  in  most  countries,  but  they  are  j 
not  always  enforced,  nor  would  usury  j * 
necessarily  disappear  if  they  were  j 
enforced.  Avarice  cannot  be  legislated  j 
out  of  existence;  it  will  always  fatten  ! 
itself  on  the  needs  of  desperate  men. 
And  where  you  have  a populace  held  | 
in  economic  bondage  there  you  will  ■ 
also  find  the  the  seedbed  of  apathy,  | 
hopelessness,  anarchy  and  despair. 

How  many  years  ago  was  it  that  the  j 
Communist  slogan  appeared:  “Unite; 
you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
chains”?  The  chains  are  still  there, 
immobilizing  men  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  This  is  something  you  can 
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and  must  do  something  about.  Indeed 
Pope  Pius  XII  expressed  himself 
rather  forcefully  when  on  January  22, 
1947,  he  said: 

“This  task  of  the  Church  is  indeed 
arduous  but  they  are  simply  unwitting 
deserters  or  dupes,  who,  in  deference 
to  misguided  supernaturalism  would 
confine  the  Church  to  the  strictly 
religious  field,  as  they  say,  whereas 
by  so  doing  they  are  but  playing  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.” 

It  is  evident  that  you  must  start 
your  missionary  work  with  a program 
of  adult  education  designed  first,  to 
teach  the  poor  victim  of  usury  how  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  being 
exploited.  Then  you  will  offer  him 
an  effective  program  of  economic 
group  action,  through  which  he  and 
his  neighbours  will  be  able  to  help 
themselves  to  solve  their  economic 
problems,  to  identify  and  correct  the 
social  ills  of  their  milieu,  to  come  to 
an  understanding  of  their  dignity  as 
human  beings  — and  to  have  others 
recognize  in  them  their  true  worth  as 
adopted  sons  of  God. 

Specifically,  you  should  offer  them  a 
program  of  economic  co-operation, 
beginning  with  the  formation  of  a 
credit  union.  Why  begin  with  a credit 
union? 

The  credit  union  may  be  described 
as  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  economic  improvement  turns. 
It  is  an  association  of  people  having 
a common  bond;  a self-help  institution 
which  promotes  thrift  in  its  members 
who,  from  the  pool  of  their  common 
resources,  patiently  accumulated,  bor- 
row money  at  reasonable,  fixed  rates 


of  interest  to  meet  their  own  financial 
needs.  The  interest  paid  on  their  loans 
is  returned  to  the  common  pool, 
whence  each  member  receives  his  fair 
share  of  the  surplus.  Possibly  a better 
way  to  utilize  the  surplus  that  remains 
after  the  reserve  fund  has  been  taken 
care  of  is  to  invest  it  in  simple 
pamphlets  dealing  with  such  elemen- 
tary subjects  as  soil  management, 
hygiene  and  sanitation  which  can  be 
made  available  to  the  members.  A 
credit  union  is  an  institution  estab- 
lished under  law,  organized  by  and 
consisting  of  its  members,  who  alone 
control  its  activities  through  the 
medium  of  democratically  elected 
officers,  themselves  members  of  the 
credit  union. 

Here  a few  of  the  more  basic  ideas 
of  credit  unions: 

1.  Common  bond.  The  members  must 
know  each  other  well,  or  come  to 
do  so.  They  must  therefore  be 
members  of  the  same  parish,  or 
residents  of  the  same  area,  or 


They  need  to  improve  themselves. 
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A Dominican  family  lives  in  this  house. 


employees  of  the  same  company. 
They  must  have  some  common 
bond  of  interest. 

2.  Associations  to  promote  thrift.  The 
members  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  save  regularly,  usually  on  a 
weekly  basis.  No  matter  how  small 
the  amount,  the  members  are 
thus  encouraged  to  practice  the 
virtue  of  thrift,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives. 

3.  Loans  at  reasonable  interest  rate. 
The  members  are  enabled  to 
borrow  money  for  provident  and 
productive  purposes  at  a low  rate 
of  interest,  usually  1%  per  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan. 
In  ordinary  credit  union  procedure 
loans  are  made  on  the  strength 
of  the  member’s  good  name.  In 
mission  countries,  however,  ex- 
treme caution  must  be  observed 
in  this  regard;  until  experience 
proves  otherwise,  all  loans  should 
be  guaranteed  in  full  by  share 
capital. 


4.  Educational  program.  The  credit 
union  instructs  its  members  in  the 
wise  management  of  their  financial 
affairs,  through  a continuous  pro- 
gram of  education.  And  it  teaches 
others  about  credit  unions  before 
admitting  them  to  membership. 

5.  Insurance.  Many  well  established 
credit  unions  put  aside  a propor- 
tion of  the  interest  received  from 
loans  to  members.  This  is  used  to 
pay  premiums  on  policies  issued 
by  CUNA  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  cover  each  member’s 
savings  (up  to  $2,000)  and  loans 
(up  to  $10,000).  Savings  insurance 
is  paid  if  the  member  either  dies 
or  is  unable  to  earn  his  living 
because  of  a permanent  physical 
disability.  Full  insurance  coverage 
is  available  only  to  members  aged 
fifty-five  or  less.  After  fifty-five  the 
coverage  decreases  steadily  and  no 
new  loans  or  savings,  made  by  a 
member  after  he  reaches  seventy 
years  of  age,  may  be  insured  under 
this  plan. 

More  important,  here,  than  tech- 
nical details  is  the  fact  that  although 
the  credit  union  is  a relatively  simple 
operation,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
tremendous  good.  And  it  is  an  instru- 
ment which  may  be  used  to  bring 
benefits  to  people  in  almost  any  kind 
of  society,  primitive  or  highly  ad- 
vanced, urban  or  rural. 

The  credit  union  develops  people. 
Not  only  do  people  learn  how  to  sat- 
isfy their  own  needs  for  credit  but,  in 
doing  so,  many  of  them  become  con- 
vinced of  their  own  capabilities,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  They  begin 
to  believe  in  themselves.  ■ 

' 
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A woman  in  Santo  Domingo  makes  candles. 


MAKING  PROMISES 

George  Courtright,  SFM 

made  a promise  to  God  to  dress  her 
little  child  as  a girl  until  he  was  three 
years  old,  leaving  his  hair  in  braids. 
At  the  age  of  three,  the  child’s  hair 
was  to  be  cut,  and  he  was  to  be 
dressed  in  boy’s  clothing.  Then  a wax 
doll  was  to  be  made  roughly  the  same 
size  as  the  child,  and  the  hairs  were 
to  be  stuck  on  the  doll,  and  the  wax 
figure  was  to  be  given  to  the  parish 
priest,  who  was  expected  to  keep  it  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  church.  The  mother 
forgot  that  little  boys  have  a habit  of 
growing  in  the  space  of  three  years, 
and  she  came  to  the  parish  house  ask- 
ing permission  to  commute  the 
promise,  because  she  couldn’t  afford  to 
buy  wax  to  make  a doll  the  size  of 
her  fat  little  son. 

In  addition  to  human  sickness, 
similar  promises  are  made  when  ani- 
mals get  sick.  It  is  quite  common  to 
see  wax  figures  of  cows,  pigs,  and 


I T°  ma^e  a Promise  in  the  Domini- 
can  Republic  means  only  one 
I!  thing:  It  is  strictly  a religious  affair 
j between  God  and  some  person.  Once 
I this  promise  is  made,  it  must  be  kept 
I even  if  this  means  making  a great 
I sacrifice.  Promises  are  sometimes 
made  to  Our  Lady,  or  to  the  saints, 
I but  in  every  case  they  seem  to  have 
||  the  binding  force  of  a solemn  vow. 

The  usual  reason  why  a promise  is 
I made  is  because  of  a serious  sickness 
I of  a newly  born  child,  or  the  danger  of 
I the  child’s  death  in  childbirth.  Mothers 
I are  in  the  habit  of  making  these 
j promises  in  gratitude  for  a safe  de- 
[I  livery.  Afterwards,  however,  they  find 
I that  it  is  hard  to  fulfill  their  promise, 
||  either  because  they  are  too  poor  to  do 
I so,  or  too  busy. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a typical 
I promise:  When  Juan  de  Jesus  Leyba 
ft  was  three  months  old,  his  mother 
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other  domestic  animals  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  sacristy  of  a church  during 
the  annual  patronal  feast.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  churches  that  are 
both  parish  churches,  and  national 
shrines.  Until  recently,  there  were  two 
such  churches  under  the  care  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  one  in  Bayaguana 
and  the  other  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 
Our  priests  still  are  in  charge  of  the 
latter  church  which  celebrates  yearly 
the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Altagracia 
on  January  21st.  As  the  magic  date 
draws  nearer,  sales  of  beeswax  across 
the  area  of  the  parish  increase  and 
on  the  morning  of  January  21st,  a 
wonderful  sight  greets  the  eyes  of  the 
curious  onlooker.  Human  arms  and 
legs  mingle  with  toy  bulls,  a disfigured 
human  face,  a small  torso,  a sorry 
looking  goat,  and  several  nondescript 
chunks  of  wax  all  given  to  Our  Lady 
in  fulfillment  of  promises.  Total  weight 
of  the  mixture  runs  as  high  as  400  lbs. 
The  only  logical  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  melt  the  wax  and  make  it 
into  candles,  or  else,  sell  the  wax  to 
people  who  know  how. 

A final  note  on  promises,  concerns 
clothing.  Many  people,  in  gratitude, 
promise  to  wear  sackcloth  from  their 
home  until  they  reach  the  shrine. 
Being  all  too  human,  this  promise  has 
to  be  modified  slightly,  or  else  the 
tongues  of  ridicule  will  cause  the  one 
who  made  the  promise  to  “lose  face”. 
To  save  face,  brand  new  sackcloth  is 
used,  and  a tailor  is  hired  to  fashion 
a nattily  designed  suit  complete  with 
pockets  and  even  pleats  in  the  trousers. 
This  suit  is  worn  over  the  regular 
clothing  and  is  shed  at  the  door  of 
the  sacristy.  Mission  completed  — 
promise  fulfilled!  ■ 


RUSHING  THE  SEASON 

This  year  you  may  purchase  your 
religious  Christmas  cards  through  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  In 
our  October  issue,  we  will  print  full- 
colour  reproductions  of  14  different 
religious  Christmas  cards.  You  may 
order  as  many  as  you  want  of  any 
individual  cards,  or  you  may  order 
boxes  of  assorted  cards. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  find  our 
selection  beautiful,  tasteful,  artistic 
and  economical.  And  of  course,  you 
will  be  helping  the  missions  by  order- 
ing your  cards  from  us. 

Watch  for  the  display  in  the  October 
issue.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Fr.  Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM,  of  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.,  was  ordained  in  1953.  He 
is  well  known  to  our  readers  through 
his  many  articles  published  in  Scarboro 
Missions.  He  is  now  stationed  in 
Santo  Domingo,  having  previously 
worked  in  the  Philippines. 

I Remember 

T remember  the  best  examination  of  conscience  I ever  made.  My  boy, 
two  catechists  and  I had  been  down  the  coast  in  the  Philippines  for 
a fiesta.  We  got  there  by  having  a big  pomboat  take  us  up  the  mouth 
of  a river,  but  as  we  prepared  to  return,  the  sea  became  rough. 

We  coaxed  the  two-man  crew  of  a pomboat  to  set  out.  This  they 
could  do  because  a small  point  of  land  offered  some  protection.  The 
waves  threw  us  around,  coming  over  the  nose  and  front  deck,  the  boat 
struggling  to  raise  itself  with  the  water  a bare  two  inches  from  the 
gunwale.  We  pitched  over  the  top  of  the  first  wave,  to  come  crashing 
down  nine  feet  or  so  into  the  trough.  The  next  wall  was  right  in  front 
of  the  boat.  When  the  boat  hit  it,  it  buried  itself  in  the  wall,  then  rose 
violently.  I flew  off  the  Mass  kit  I was  sitting  on,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  my  feet  were  jammed  hard  into  each  gunwale.  I turned  to  joke 
about  the  rough  sea,  but  the  crew  were  busy  bailing  and  steering,  and 
no  one  smiled  at  the  joke. 

By  now  we  had  passed  the  small  shelter  of  the  point,  and  each 
wave  was  worse.  As  the  boat  passed  over  the  top,  its  nose  in  the  air, 
the  sea  almost  came  in  the  back,  and  did  come  in  on  both  sides,  over 
the  gunwales.  It  was  just  nip  and  tuck  — head  on  into  the  waves.  It 
would  have  been  suicide  to  try  to  turn  around  and  take  a wave  broad- 
side. There  was  nothing  to  do  but  continue  thus  past  the  reefs,  then 
angle  the  boat  ever  so  gently  up  the  coast.  The  exhaust  went  under 
water  each  time  the  boat  pointed  up  the  side  of  a wave,  the  propeller 
raced  wildly  in  the  air  every  time  we  plunged  down  a wave.  The  bail- 
ing and  the  beads  went  steadily  on,  till  we  rounded  the  lighthouse  point 
and  slipped  behind  it  into  the  calm  of  Lilo-an  harbour.  0 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 
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HOW  MUCH  WORK  WENT  INTO  THIS  SMILE?  - A LOT! 

This  boy  is  a Christian  in  Kawatana,  Japan.  Whether  he  realizes  it  or  not, 
his  Christian  faith  has  contributed  to  his  happiness.  But  his  faith  came 
through  a missionary  who  had  to  be  trained  and  sent  to  Japan,  and  now 
must  be  supported  there.  And  the  practice  of  this  boy’s  faith  requires  a 
church  which  must  be  given  to  him. 

Could  you  please  send  us  the  price  of  a few  more  smiles?  Thank 
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In  this  modest  grave  in  Osaka,  Japan,  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser,  SFM, 
Founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  lies  buried.  He  died  on 
September  3,  1962. 

The  wooden  cross  which  marks  his  grave  in  this  picture  has  been  replaced 
with  an  appropriate  headstone,  but  apart  from  that,  nothing  has  been  done 
to  distinguish  his  resting  place.  Nor  would  Msgr.  Fraser  want  anything 
more  elaborate,  since  his  grave  already  possesses  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  most  precious  characteristic  possible  — its  location  — in  a mission- 
ary country. 

Msgr.  Fraser  lived  and  died  for  the  missions.  It  is  our  one  hope  that  with 
your  help  we  may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  he  started.  Please  help  us 
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EDITORIAL 


Wide-Eyed  Specialty 

' | ’flings  just  aren’t  like  they  were  in  the  old  days!  It  used  to  be 
that  when  a man  was  ordained  a priest  in  our  Society,  he  auto- 
matically started  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  missions.  And  if  he  was 
assigned  to  Latin  America,  he’d  start  right  away  buying  T shirts 
and  pricing  jeeps  and  riding  boots.  And  he’d  dream  of  himself 
teaching  catechism  to  poor  little  kids  sitting  on  tree  stumps. 

Well  things  have  sure  changed.  Those  wide-eyed  little  kids  on 
the  tree  stumps  have  become  such  a complicated  specialty  in  mission 
work  that  a priest  needs  a special  post-graduate  course  just  to  brace 
himself  for  the  job.  It’s  true.  We  have  four  priests  in  our  Society 
who  graduated  from  the  seminary  last  spring.  Each  one  has  a 
grade-school,  high-school,  college  and  seminary  education.  Two  of 
these  priests  are  going  to  Brazil,  and  two  to  Santo  Domingo.  In 
either  country,  they  will  be  working  mainly  with  people  who  never 
got  beyond  grade  school,  if  they  got  that  far.  They  will  be  teaching 
catechism  to  people  who  aren’t  sure  whether  there  are  three  persons 
in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  whether  she  is  one  of  the  Persons  in  God. 

Now  you  might  think  that  any  priest  with  twenty  years  of 
education  could  handle  a job  like  that  and  roll  himself  a cigarette 
at  the  same  time.  But  it’s  not  that  easy.  The  people  in  those  coun- 
tries are  not  Latin- American  Canadians;  they  are  a totally  different 
race.  And  centuries  of  poverty,  neglect  and  exploitation  have  made 
it  hard  for  them  to  understand  the  teachings  of  healthy,  well-fed 
Canadian  priests. 

That’s  why  the  four  priests  I mentioned  are  going  to  study 
for  an  extra  year  before  they  go  to  Latin  America.  They  are  going 
to  study  the  historical  and  social  reasons  for  conditions  there. 
Maybe  then  they  will  see  new  ways  to  teach  the  gospel  by  applying  it. 

If  they  can  learn  to  see  the  problems  through  the  eyes  of  Latin 
Americans,  and  if  as  they  teach,  they  can  also  inspire  and  direct 
the  people,  there  is  just  a chance  that  a generation  from  now, 
Canadian  priests  won’t  be  teaching  people  in  open  fields  or  on  tree 
stumps.  The  people  will  have  moved  into  well-equipped  classrooms 
to  be  taught  by  their  own  Latin-American  priests.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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A Contrast  in 
Advertising 


Mrs.  Zita  Cameron 


In  one  of  her  weekly  columns, 
released  by  C.C.C.,  Mrs.  Cameron 
suggests  that  some  of  the 
poverty  of  the  missions  might 
be  relieved  if  Scarboro  Missions 
were  to  unite  with  “XYZ”. 


TTere  on  my  desk  are  two  Catholic 
^ magazines.  One  has  a wide  inter- 
national circulation  and  shall  herein- 
after be  called  XYZ.  The  other  is  the 
Canadian  Scarboro  Missions,  organ  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Both  are  fine  magazines,  well  pack- 
ed (according  to  their  respective  capa- 
cities) with  articles  of  Catholic  and 
general  interest.  For  financial  reasons, 
Scarboro  Missions  is  smaller  and 
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a contrast  in  advertising  . 

boasts  no  “name”  writers,  so-called. 

Its  editor  is  a missionary;  its  contribu- 
tors are  missionaries  who  write  from 
the  field.  Quality  of  the  writing  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  in  many  a 
more  affluent  publication.  Scarboro’s 
writers  enjoy  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing their  subject  without  the  labour 
and  expense  of  intensive  research. 
They  are  on-the-spot  reporters.  They 
meet  the  “vass  you  dere,  Charlie?” 
test  of  journalism. 

What  strikes  me  is  the  contrast  in 
advertising  carried  in  the  two.  Scar- 
boro  Missions’  “ads”  are  appeals  for 
financial  support  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  missions.  It  runs  a snappy  little 
column  frankly  headed  “Fishin”  (for 
help). 

Item  from  Scarboro  Missions: 
“Tools:  hammers,  saws,  screwdrivers, 
pliers  are  needed  in  several  missions 
and  also  at  the  seminary.  Here’s  a 
chance  to  clean  out  the  old  tool  box.” 

Item  from  XYZ:  “$14,000  a year — 
Now  I am  really  living.  A few  years 
ago  I was  going  broke  on  $9,000  a 
year.  High  prices  and  taxes  were  get- 
ting me  down.  I had  to  have  more 
money  or  reduce  my  standard  of 
living.” 

Item  from  Scarboro  Missions:  A 
convent  built  by  Father  J.  Curcio  in 
Santo  Domingo  has  not  been  fully 
paid  for.  $530  is  still  owing. 

Item  from  XYZ:  “Investigate  acci- 
dents. Already  hundreds  of  men  we 
have  trained  are  making  big  money. 

One  earned  $15,000  in  one  year.  An- 
other made  over  $2,000  in  ten  weeks.” 

Item  from  Scarboro  Missions:  “A 
parish  school  was  built  by  Father  Cur- 


cio out  of  branches  and  straw  at  a 
total  cost  of  $55.  This  has  not  yet 
been  paid  for.” 

Item  from  XYZ:  “Quick  money  in 
your  spare  time.  . . . Send  for  free 
samples.  . . . Make  money  and  then 
let  me  know.” 

It  would  seem  that  XYZ  and  Scar- 
boro Missions  should  get  together.  The 
former  has  all  kinds  of  tips  on  how  to 
make  lots  of  money  and  the  latter 
needs  money.  Scarboro  Missions  needs 
money,  not  to  pull  impoverished 
$9,000-a-year-men  out  of  the  hole,  but 
to  put  roofs  over  its  far-flung  mission 
schools  and  churches. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  make  no 
apologies  for  being  beggars.  Their  ; 
work  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. “A  sustained  apostolic  interest 
in  the  missions”  (says  the  April  edi- 
torial) “can’t  be  built  on  feelings  of 
sadness  or  piety.  It  must  be  seen  as  an 
obligation  accepted  in  baptism  — one 
that  can’t  be  ignored  without  in  some 
way  withdrawing  a baptismal  promise. 
We  are  created  to  know  God — and 
make  Him  known;  to  love  God  and 
make  Him  loved;  to  serve  Him  and 
make  others  serve  Him.” 

Scarboro  Fathers  work  chiefly  in 
Latin  America,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan.  Their  original  field  was  China, 
now  of  course  closed  to  them.  The 
Canadian  bishops’  program  of  spiritual 
and  economic  help  for  Latin  Arnerica  ;■ 
is  their  mandate  and  their  guide  for 
work  in  those  areas. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I suggest  six 
letters,  instead  of  three  should  follow 
each  missionary’s  name:  S.F.M.-V.I.P. 
Good  fishin’,  Fathers!  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


THE  SPRING  THAT  NEVER  DRIES  UP 


T ost  in  the  mud  on  the  flat,  flat  fields  of  the  parish  of  Guerra,  is  a little  known 
^ but  nevertheless  unusual  place  called  Estorga. 

What  makes  this  place  different  from  the  other  countless  and  dreary  little 
mud-hut  villages  of  Santo  Domingo,  is  the  presence  of  a water-hole,  over  which 
a chapel  has  been  built.  Estorga  is  the  centre  of  a thriving  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Cross,  but  it  is  the  water-hole  which  causes  people  to  come  here  on  pilgrimages. 
Water-holes  are  nothing  to  get  excited  about,  but  this  water-hole  is,  because  it 
never  dries  up,  even  in  the  very  driest  time  of  the  year.  During  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  the  cattle  of  the  area  are  dying  of  thirst.  The  people  of  the 
district  have  to  walk  three  and  four  miles  to  the  highway,  and  wait  for  water.  No 
one  would  dream  of  using  the  water  for  profane  purposes.  The  place  where  it 
springs  from  the  earth  is  suitably  covered  over  out  of  reverence  for  what  many 
people  consider  to  be  a Shrine. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain.  The  faith  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chapel  seems  to  be  much  stronger  than 
elsewhere  in  the  parish.  Father  Joseph  King,  SFM,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  parish  priest  of  Guerra,  had  a new  cement-block  chapel  constructed  on 
the  site.  He  could  have  done  the  same  in  about  twenty  other  places  if  priests 
and  financial  assistance  were  available.  Like  the  water-hole  of  Estorga  that 
never  dries  up,  may  there  never  be  a shortage  of  generous-hearted  young  men 
willing  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  people  of  God. 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB,  NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont.  GRADE AGE. 
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' fflWBIilHHHWI 

"CURSILLOS" 


AN  APOSTOLIC  ADAPTATION  IN  THE  D 


f^ursillo  means  a short  course.  My 
recollection  of  short  courses  in  my 
home  province  is  of  training  sessions 
in  such  things  as  egg-grading,  welding 
and  mechanics. 

The  cursillos  which  I would  like  to 
describe  are  taking  place  in  a mainly 
rural  and  underdeveloped  country — 
the  Dominican  Republic.  They  are 
geared  for  social  reform  and  religious 
formation.  Their  reason  for  being  is 
widespread  religious  ignorance;  the 
huge  parishes  which  make  it  impos- 
sible to  serve  the  people  properly;  the 
shortage  of  priests,  especially  priest 
specialists;  and  a lack  of  social  pre- 
paredness for  the  new  evolving  society. 

The  readers  of  Scarboro  Missions 
are  acquainted  with  the  Cursillos  de 
Cristiandad  ( Scarboro  Missions,  April, 


1964) . These  are  three  days  of  encoun- 
ter with  Christ  aimed  at  the  conver- 
sion of  baptized  Christians.  There  are 
four  centres  of  the  Cursillo  de  Cris- 
tiandad in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
One  of  them  is  in  the  Scarboro  parish 
of  El  Seibo  in  the  diocese  of  Higuey, 
where  Fr.  Rene  Ste.  Germaine,  SFM, 
is  diocesan  director  of  the  work.  These 
centres  are  “fed”  with  candidates  from 
surrounding  parishes.  Most  of  the  pro- 
fessors are  laymen  who  have  already 
made  the  cursillo.  Groups  of  about 
forty  enter  on  Thursday  evening  and 
come  out  on  Sunday  night.  The  num- 
ber of  cursillistas  (those  who  have 
made  the  course)  is  rapidly  multiply- 
ing. 

There  are  also  other  cursillos  of 
national  scope.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  in 
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John  Walsh,  SFM 


AINICAN  REPUBLIC 


their  large  retreat  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  capital  city,  run  courses 
in  the  social  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
covering  such  subjects  as  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  co-operatives,  democ- 
racy and  Communism.  These  courses 
are  aimed  mainly  at  two  vital  groups: 
university  and  high  school  students, 
and  young  workers.  They  last  five 
days  and  are  geared  to  prepare  citizens 
to  take  a responsible  place  in  society. 
(This  need  is  obvious  when  one  real- 
izes that  the  Dominican  Republic  only 
three  years  ago  ended  thirty  years  of 
cruel  dictatorship.) 

In  the  agricultural  Cibao  area  a 
young  Cuban  Jesuit,  who  was  with 
Fidel  Castro  in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  is 
in  charge  of  a centre  of  cursillos  for 
farmers.  There  they  have  two  courses : 


one  to  help  the  farmers  improve  their 
farming  and  lives,  by  teaching  them 
simple  skills — for  example,  simple  car- 
pentry, the  other,  to  train  leaders 
among  the  farmers.  Developing  from 
the  program  are  the  farmers’  leagues 
which  will  surely  be  influential  in 
assuring  the  success  of  the  much 
needed  agrarian  reform. 

Another  Cuban  priest  who  is  work- 
ing in  the  diocese  of  Higuey  is  pro- 
moting a cursillo  which  adapts  the 
spiritual  exercises  to  the  liturgy,  the 
Bible  and  social  doctrine  in  order  to 
form  young  people  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  com- 
munity. 

The  National  Director  of  Cateche- 
tics  gives  cursillos  to  prepare  lay  and 
religious  catechists,  thus  fulfilling  one 
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of  the  greatest  religious  needs  of  the 
country. 

A group  of  seminary  professors  in 
co-operation  with  the  new  Catholic 
University  of  Santiago,  “Madre  y 
Maestra”,  and  the  Confederation  of 
Religious  run  year-round  courses  and 
condensed  summer  courses  for  reli- 
gious in  theology. 

On  the  parish  level  five  Scarboro 
parishes  are  involved  in  cursillos  to 
train  catechists.  There  are  annual 
courses  of  one  week  given  by  members 
of  local  secular  institutes  or  by  special 
lay  catechists  trained  by  the  French- 
Canadian  Sacred  Heart  Fathers.  The 
student  catechists  also  come  in  for 
monthly  one  day  cursillos,  or  pilot 
classes  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming 
month’s  work.  In  the  parish  of  Padre 
Las  Casas,  Fathers  Louis  Quinn,  SFM, 
and  Victor  Vachon,  SFM,  have  been 
working  on  a course  combining  cate- 
chetical agricultural  and  domestic - 
science  courses.  They  have  been  aided 
by  the  Peace  Corps  and  a group  of 
agronomists-in-training  from  the  gov- 
ernment-owned but  Jesuit-run  poly- 
technical  school.  This  idea  has  worked 
out  so  well  that  the  school  has  asked 
the  government  to  help  them  expand 
this  work  to  other  centres. 

What  with  cost  of  transportation, 
staff,  room  and  board,  the  cursillo  idea 
seems  expensive — and  it  is!  But  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  situation  of  short- 
age of  clergy,  religious,  personnel, 
Catholic  institutions,  etc.,  it  seems  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  most  inex- 
pensive answer  to  reaching,  educating 
and  saving  the  masses,  even  if  its 
results  aren’t  seen  in  the  immediate 
future.  ■ 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Philippines.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  keep  a Jeep  on  the  road 
for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Fr.  Matte  could  use  discarded  Catholic 
magazines  (no  newspapers  please). 
Send  to  Rev.  Wm.  Matte,  Box  67,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Fr.  Des  Roches  in  British  Guiana 
requires  a Catechetical  Centre.  The 
cost  of  construction  is  $500. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM  (far  right)  and  his  pastor  Fr.  Rogers  Pelow, 
SFM  (far  left)  are  pictured  with  Young  Christian  Workers  and  the 
crippled  young  man  whose  story  inspired  this  article. 


MEDICARE  IN 
JAPAN 


Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 


Come  time  ago  I drove  one  of  our  parishioners,  a crippled 
^ lad  of  twenty-six,  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Amagasaki 
to  visit  a small  boarding  school  for  the  handicapped.  This 
school  is  operated  by  Hyogo  prefecture  and  it  accepts  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to  forty.  Its 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  unfortunate  one  of  several  trades: 
watch  repair,  tailoring,  dress  making,  dry  cleaning  or  printing, 
with  a view  to  making  them  self-supporting.  If  the  directors 
of  the  school  judge  that  the  applicant  will  not  be  able  to 
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make  his  own  living  from  one  of  these 
trades,  they  will  not  accept  him  into 
the  school. 

Our  Catholic  young  man  has  been 
refused  permission  to  enter  the  school 
because  his  doctor  would  not  issue  a 
favorable  medical  report.  But  the 
doctor  talked  the  young  man  into 
undergoing  extensive  surgery.  If  the 
operations  prove  successful  then  he 
can  be  admitted  into  the  school. 

Now  to  one  like  myself  whose  edu- 
cational background  is  completely 
Catholic  and  who  is  therefore  slightly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Christianity,  it 
could  come  as  quite  a shock  to  see 
such  humanitarian  efforts  being  made 
by  pagans  from  a completely  pagan 
background  in  a country  that  has 
never  had  a Christian  tradition  of 
charity. 

Charitable  or  not  charitable,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  judge  the  motivation. 
Whatever  the  driving  force  may  be, 
we  know  that  this  particular  training 
school  is  just  one  practical  example 
of  Japanese  efforts  in  the  field  of 
social  security  and  social  welfare.  At  a 
time  when  Christians  in  Canada  are 
still  arguing  the  pros  and  cons  of  gov- 
ernment supported  and/or  controlled 
health  insurance  schemes  and  pension 
plans,  Japan,  still  reckoned  as  a pagan 
country,  has  already  provided  her  citi- 
zens with  medicare  and  pension  plans 
of  various  types.  Whereas  Canadian 
Christian  doctors  are  taking  a promi- 
nent role  in  opposing  government- 
controlled  medicare  (at  least,  so  we 
are  informed),  Japanese  doctors  are 
happy  to  co-operate  with  health  in- 
surance plans.  This  could  be  because 
they  are  sure  to  get  paid  this  way.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  been  an  outcry 


lately  from  the  Doctors’  Association 
demanding  more  personal  payments 
from  regular  patients.  It  seems  that  at 
present  the  patient  has  to  pay  100  yen 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  for  the  first 
consultation  and  that  marks  the  end 
of  his  personal  expenses,  at  least  under 
the  best  plan,  Social  Insurance.  The 
doctors  apparently  think  that  the 
patient  should  pay  an  additional  50 
yen  for  each  subsequent  visit  or  treat- 
ment. Whether  this  is  because  the  doc- 
tors feel  they  are  not  getting  enough 
payment  from  the  insurance  plans  or 
whether  they  just  want  to  keep  the 
patient  honest,  I cannot  figure  out. 

(Just  by  way  of  explanation,  I will 
say  a word  about  ye/i-dollar  relative 
values.  If  we  take  4,000  yen  as  a basic 
weekly  wage  in  Japan  and  compare  it 
to  say  $40.00  a week  as  a basic  weekly 
wage  in  Canada,  then  100  yen  would 
have  the  value  of  one  dollar  and  50 
yen  that  of  50  cents.  But  the  actual 
value,  according  to  the  official  rate  of 
exchange,  would  be  30  cents  and  15 
cents  respectively  in  our  devalued 
Canadian  currency.) 

I said  that  there  are  various  types 
of  medical  plans  in  Japan.  These  plans 
also  include  along  with  the  medical 
benefits  some  form  of  pension  pay- 
ments. To  date  all  of  them  are  inade- 
quate. But  to  help  you  understand  how 
they  work,  let’s  take  a look  at  a typical 
Japanese  family  and  follow  the  family 
members  through  a series  of  misfor- 
tunes to  see  just  what  would  happen 
to  them. 

Let’s  call  it  the  Yamaguchi  family — 
that’s  like  calling  it  Jones  or  Smith  in 
Canada.  Yamaguchi  Takeo,  42,  the 
father,  works  for  a company  that  has 
more  than  five  employees  and  is  there- 
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fore  required  by  law  to  be  registered 
with  Social  Insurance.  His  wife 
Noriko,  38,  looks  after  the  home.  She 
has  no  outside  work.  Their  children  are 
Ichiro  (boy)  in  first  year  Junior  High 
School  (Ontario  grade  seven),  Hanako 
(girl)  in  grade  four  and  Rokichi 
(boy)  in  grade  one.  Yamaguchi  Taken 
becomes  ill  with  tuberculosis  and  the 
doctor  orders  him  to  hospital  for  a 
year. 

Tragedy  has  struck!  But  it  isn’t 
complete  and  unmitigated  tragedy. 
Social  Insurance  will  pay  his  doctor 
and  hospital  expenses.  Because  he  has 
TB  he  will  receive  sixty  per  cent  of  his 
regular  salary  while  he  is  ill  and  re- 
cuperating, up  to  a period  of  eighteen 
months.  If  it  were  some  other  ailment 
he  would  receive  this  benefit  for  only 
six  months.  On  this  amount  of  income 
the  wife  and  children  can  get  along  by 
being  extremely  careful.  But  things 
would  get  really  difficult  if  one  of 
Takeo’s  dependents  were  to  become  ill 
too.  His  insurance  would  pay  for  only 
half  of  the  dependent’s  medical  ex- 
penses. But  I hear  that  there  are  now 
sufficient  reserves  in  the  insurance 
fund  to  enable  the  officials  to  consider 
raising  the  schedule  of  payments  for 
dependents. 

Suppose  Yamaguchi  Takeo  didn’t 
respond  to  treatment  and  were  to  die. 
(Such  cases  of  TB  in  Japan  are  hap- 
pily becoming  fewer  every  year.  How- 
ever there  still  are  more  than  enough.) 
The  widowed  Noriko  would  have  a 
life  of  poverty  to  look  forward  to.  The 
law  does  provide  her  with  a pension— 
her  husband’s  monthly  health  insur- 
ance payments  included  payments  for 
pension  too.  This  pension  is  called 
boshi  nenkin  which  translates  literally 


as  “mother-child  pension.”  Even  if  the 
husband  had  not  been  in  Social  Insur- 
ance but  only  in  the  Citizen’s  Insur- 
ance, this  mother-child  pension  would 
still  be  included.  In  Noriko’s  case  this 
would  amount  to  28,800  yen  a year, 
or  using  the  standard  we  mentioned 
before,  the  equivalent  of  seven  weeks 
basic  wage  or  $288.00.  In  terms  of 
actual  yen- dollar  conversion  rates, 
28,800  yen  would  net  85  depreciated 
Canadian  dollars,  less  service  charges. 
The  children  are  dropped  from  the 
pension  benefits  when  they  reach  age 
eighteen,  so  Noriko’s  payments  would 
gradually  be  decreased  as  her  children 
reach  that  age. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  other 
forty-five  weeks  in  the  year,  I am 
afraid  that  our  widow  would  have  to 
find  herself  a job.  And  now  the  future 
for  the  children  would  not  be  too 
bright.  Being  the  eldest  child,  Ichiro 
would  have  to  assume  family  responsi- 
bilities and  leave  school  after  graduat- 
ing from  Junior  High,  unless  his 
mother  could  find  really  profitable 
employment,  or  unless  he  himself  were 
to  engage  in  some  illegal  pastime,  like 
the  Osaka  lad  who  was  finally  report- 
ed by  his  classmates  for  extorting  their 
spending  money  from  them.  Over  a 
few  months,  this  enterprising  student 
made  over  $1,500.00  for  himself  and 
his  family.  However,  we  really  don’t 
want  Ichiro  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
so  we  will  have  to  have  him  go  to 
work.  And  his  sister,  Hanako,  may 
have  to  do  the  same  when  she  gets 
out  of  Junior  High.  With  the  mother, 
Ichiro  and  Hanako  all  working,  Roki- 
chi might  have  a chance  to  go  on  to 
Senior  High  School. 

Just  to  change  the  scene  a bit  once 
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more,  after  Takeo  dies,  Noriko  might 
find  she  cannot  get  a job.  She  would 
then  apply  to  the  local  city  office  for 
help.  Would  she  find  it?  Yes.  There 
is  a federal  law  to  provide  her  with  a 
minimum  subsistence  allowance.  In 
Osaka  this  means  4,000  yen  per  per- 
son per  month  or  in  terms  of  our 
weekly  minimum  salary,  $40.00  per 
person  per  month.  However,  she 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  all  luxury 
items  from  the  home — radio,  tele- 
vision, and  so  on — in  other  words  she 
would  have  to  make  herself  completely 
destitute  before  she  could  collect  any 
relief.  And  she  would  not  receive  any 
money  for  the  children  if  she  were  to 
send  them  to  Senior  High  School.  In 
other  words,  in  practice  they  would 
have  to  stop  school  after  the  equiva- 
lent of  Ontario  grade  nine. 

The  question  is,  could  the  Yama- 
guchi’s  get  along  on  his  allowance?  If 
they  did  not  have  to  pay  rent,  they 
might  be  able  to  scrape  along  some- 
how. But  if  they  had  to  pay  rent  in 
any  way  comparable  to  rates  here  in 
Osaka,  I would  say  that  we  could 
expect  one  or  all  of  them  to  end  up 
with  tuberculosis  or  some  sickness 
resulting  from  chronic  malnutrition. 

To  add  one  more  tragedy  to  our 
already  over-tragic  family,  suppose 
both  mother  and  father  were  to  die, 
what  would  happen  to  the  children? 
If  their  relatives  were  not  able  to  look 
after  them,  the  government  would. 
There  are  orphanages.  Some  are  run 
by  the  city,  some  by  various  social 
agencies,  some  by  temples  and 
churches  and  religious  societies  but 
the  government  in  each  case  supplies 
a fixed  amount  per  child  per  day,  the 
costs  being  shared  by  the  federal,  pre- 


fectural  and  city  (county,  town,  vil- 
lage) governments.  Throughout  the 
country  there  are,  for  example, 
seventy-four  Catholic  orphanages  with 
6,028  children  in  them,  and  not  all  of 
these  children  would  be  Catholics 
either.  I would  guess  that  more  than 
half  would  be  pagan  children. 

Children  remain  in  the  orphanages 
till  they  graduate  from  Junior  High 
School  and  then  the  authorities  see  to 
it  that  they  get  jobs  with  solicitous  em- 
ployers. In  the  Yamaguchi  family, 
perhaps  by  the  time  Rokichi  would 
be  ready  to  leave  the  orphanage, 
Ichiro  and  Hanako  would  be  making 
enough  money  to  take  over  his  sup- 
port and  help  him  to  go  to  Senior 
High  School.  The  youngest  child  al- 
ways seems  to  get  the  best  of  the  deal. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  Yama- 
guchi family,  you  get  some  idea  of 
how  the  Japanese  social  security  sys- 
tem works.  You  can  see  that  the  right 
start  has  been  made.  The  various  plans 
are  still  inadequate  but  given  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  country  and 
the  traditional  way  of  thinking,  name- 
ly, that  the  employer  himself  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  of  his 
workers  and  not  the  government,  we 
think  that  the  government  has  pro- 
vided reasonably  well  for  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens.  If  this  looks  like  the 
gradual  development  of  the  so-called 
“welfare  state,”  then  I say,  let’s  have 
more  of  it.  As  missionaries  we  only 
wish  we  could  do  more  to  speed  the 
advance  and  the  scope  of  welfare 
legislation  so  that  the  unfortunate 
Yamaguchi’s  all  over  Japan  will  re- 
ceive more  help  with  less  stringent 
conditions  and  less  embarrassing 
means  tests.  ■ 
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EMERGENCY 
IN  THE 
BAHAMAS 


When  polio  broke  out  in  the  Bahamas, 
the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception were  kept  busy  administering 
serum. 


Sister  St.  Angela 
T)olio  broke  out  in  Nassau  and  that 
really  sent  us  all  over  our  island 
with  polio  serum.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  on  the  island  has  received 
the  first  dose.  Here’s  the  story. 

Holy  and  Easter  weeks  were  spent 
in  working  with  a team  of  Yale  doc- 
tors and  technicians  come  down  to 
open  and  organize  our  new  clinic.  The 
doctors  started  with  a blood  survey, 
and  this  meant  many  trips  up  and 
down  the  island — between  school 
hours  and  on  weekends.  When  the 
blood  survey  was  finished,  the  doctors 
chartered  a plane  for  home.  Then  the 
polio  news  hit  the  wires.  The  team 
immediately  cancelled  the  flight  and 
swung  into  action  to  speed  up  the  dis- 
tribution of  serum.  They  were  terrific, 
God  bless  them.  They  chartered  a 
plane  to  have  the  serum  flown  in  and 
then  worked  all  day  and  into  the 
night. 

Schools  are  closed  in  Nassau,  but 
we  opened  as  usual  on  Monday.  The 
children  were  “serum-ill”,  but  they 
preferred  school  to  home.  Actually, 
school  is  more  comfortable  than  many 
homes.  We  did  not  cover  much  school 
work,  but  the  children  like  to  be  read 
to,  and  so  they  relaxed  and  listened  to 
all  their  favorite  stories. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  past  week 
we  lost  a young  Catholic  man  (26). 
He  worked  on  Monday,  but  was  too 
ill  to  attempt  anything  Tuesday.  That 
evening,  Father  was  called  to  adminis- 
ter the  last  rites.  Wednesday  noon,  he 
was  dead.  The  family  sent  word  that 
the  medical  officer  recommended 
burial  as  soon  as  possible — that  same 
evening.  So,  off  we  went  again  (thirty 
miles)  for  a night  funeral.  ■ 
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AN 

ARCHBISHOP'S 

DREAM 


Paul  Mullins,  SFM 

Tt  is  simply  amazing  how  rumours 
A flourish  in  any  community  of  men 
or  women.  A seminary  is  no  excep- 
tion. Let  me  tell  you  about  a rumour 
which  began  to  fly  through  the  halls 
of  Saint  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  snow 
began  to  fly  a year  ago  last  winter. 
Let  me  warn  you  now  though,  the 
striking  thing  about  this  rumour  is 
that  it  turned  out  to  be  true  and  part 
of  it  is  pictured  for  you  on  this  page. 

For  those  of  you  who  missed  the 
good  news  that  was  whispered  at  that 
time,  perhaps  I had  better  explain  a 
few  things  first.  The  seminary  for  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  (St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary)  is  situated  just  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  seminary  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Toronto  (St.  Augustine’s 
Seminary).  As  you  may  know,  the 
seminary  course  is  divided  into  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  We  had  our  own 
philosophy  course  and  faculty  but  our 
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theologians  wore  a path  across  the 
field  taking  most  of  their  classes  at  St. 
Augustine’s. 

Now  this  rumour  told  us  a number 
of  things,  the  first  of  which  was  that 
Archbishop  Pocock  of  Toronto  had 
been  having  dreams  lately.  These 
dreams  included  a new  college  of 
philosophy,  (St.  Augustine’s  College) 
to  be  built  in  the  field  where  our  path 
had  been  worn.  It  was  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Ottawa  and 
would  offer  a Bachelor  of  Arts  course 
with  a major  in  philosophy.  But  more 
than  that  and  more  to  our  point,  the 
Archbishop  wished  to  have  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers  join  with  him  in  this 
project  by  placing  our  men  on  the 
staff  of  the  new  college  and  by  having 
our  students  of  philosophy  take  their 
courses  over  there  as  well. 

His  plan  was  even  broader  than  this, 
for  not  only  the  Scarboro  Fathers  but 
any  other  religious  order  or  society 


was  also  welcome  to  join  in  the  project 
on  the  same  basis,  so  that  from  the 
combined  resources  of  many  com- 
munities he  might  develop  a place  of 
learning  for  the  training  of  priests 
which  would  be  second  to  none.  This 
then  was  the  rumour  and  the  Arch- 
bishop’s grand  dream. 

The  first  step  in  the  realization  of 
the  dream  occurred  quite  peacefully 
the  next  fall  when  our  entire  teaching 
staff  and  all  of  our  students  joined  the 
theologians  on  the  well-worn  path 
across  the  field  to  St.  Augustine’s. 
Complete  integration  was  the  order  of 
the  day  so  that  foreign  mission  stu- 
dents speckled  the  face  of  every  class. 
Provision  was  still  made  to  satisfy  the 
special  needs  of  our  men  training  for 
the  missions,  by  special  classes  in  mis- 
sion law  and  anthropology,  but  the 
philosophy  course  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  was  no  more. 

Before  the  frost  was  out  of  the 


ground  the  next  spring,  the  roar  of 
bulldozers,  the  whine  of  earthmovers 
and  the  cough  and  sputter  of  steam 
shovels  announced  the  unfolding  of 
the  second  stage  of  the  Archbishop’s 
dream.  The  outdoor  rink  with  its  ice 
still  clinging  to  the  boards  was  swept 
aside  to  make  way  for  the  new  three- 
and-a-half-million-dollar  St.  Augus- 
tine’s College.  During  the  next  few 
months  there  was  no  lack  of  sidewalk 
superintendents  as  the  foundation  was 
laid  and  the  walls  began  to  grow.  It 
was  thrilling  to  see  the  massive  new 
library,  the  beautiful  auditorium  and 
inviting  gymnasium  take  shape  before 
our  eyes  with  all  the  promise  they  hold 
for  future  work  and  play. 

When  we  returned  from  our  sum- 
mer vacation  last  fall,  the  workmen 
were  rushing  to  finish  the  roof  before 
the  first  snowstorm,  and  the  project 
had  already  been  blessed  with  two  new 
seminarians  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
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Having  finished  their  novitiate,  last  May,  these  Scarboro  Missions  students,  pictured 
with  V.  Rev.  Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM  (I)  and  Rev.  John  Keeler,  SFM  (r),  will  begin 
classes  at  St.  Augustine's  College,  Scarboro,  this  month.  From  left  to  right: 

(Front)  John  Caryi,  Ottawa;  Michael  Traher,  London,  Ont.;  Alexander  MacNeil, 
Dominion,  N.S.;  Ian  Gooding,  Trinidad,  W.I.;  Gerald  Heffernan,  Douro,  Ont.; 
William  McCarron,  Trenton,  N.S.;  (Second  Row)  John  Montague,  Toronto;  Donald 
Benninger,  Dublin,  Ont.;  James  Shea,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  John  Walsh,  Toronto;  Graham 
Murphy,  St.  John's,  Nfld.;  Daniel  Martin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Augustus  Kieley,  Petty 
Harbour,  Nfld.;  (Third  Row)  Thomas  Mahoney,  Conception  Bay,  Nfld.;  Michael  Le 
Pine,  Toronto;  Vincent  Heffernan,  Arthur,  Ont.;  Peter  MacLeod,  Sydney,  N.S.; 
Joseph  McGoey,  Toronto;  Paul  Taylor,  Montreal;  John  MacNeil,  Christmas  Island, 
Nfld.;  Hubert  Den  Tandt,  Woodstock,  Ont.;  (Back  Row)  Carle  Falle,  Montreal;  James 
Melady,  St.  Columban,  Ont.;  Michael  O'Neil,  Chatham,  Ont.;  William  McNulty, 
Ottawa,  Ont.;  John  Vollering,  Indian  River,  Ont. 


Fathers,  who  also  promised  to  send 
one  of  their  priests  to  join  the  staff 
next  year.  This  was  surely  a sign  of 
God’s  approval  for  the  effort  being 
made  to  provide  the  best  possible 
training  for  priests.  Nothing  could 
turn  this  unfolding  dream  into  a night- 
mare now. 

It  is  less  than  two  years  since  those 
rumours  were  first  whispered  in  our 
halls  but  already  as  I look  along  the 
path  across  the  field  to  St.  Augustine’s 


my  eyes  are  attracted  by  the  fingers  of 
white  concrete  which  form  the  outline 
of  the  new  chapel.  They  will  soon  hold 
within  their  pure  grasp  the  One  Who 
is  the  answer  to  every  dream.  What 
hope  they  inspire  for  the  future  of 
Christ’s  Church.  Let’s  pray  with  the 
Archbishop  that  God  may  fill  this 
chapel  with  many  men  who  are  willing 
to  give  their  lives  in  serving  Him.  It  is 
only  then  that  the  Archbishop’s  dream 
will  have  become  totally  true.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Did  I ever  tell  you  about  the  school  in  Yamasa?  Now  that  September  is  here, 
you  will  be  back  at  school  and  you  might  like  to  know  what  some  other  children 
will  be  doing  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Well,  Yamasa  is  a town  in  the  country  of  Santo  Domingo.  It  has  been  a few 
years  since  I visited  there,  and  I know  the  town  has  a better  school  now  than  it 
had  then.  But  in  any  case,  I still  remember  it  as  it  was.  There  were  two  rooms  in 
the  school  building — both  classrooms.  But  that  wasn’t  nearly  enough  to  hold  all 
the  children  who  wanted  to  go  to  school.  So,  outside,  there  was  a big  yard,  fenced 
in  with  chicken  wire.  It  looked  just  like  a place  for  keeping  animals.  But  that 
was  also  used  for  classes.  The  students  brought  boxes  or  logs  to  sit  on,  and  they 
learned  their  lessons  sitting  out  under  the  clear,  warm,  tropical  sky.  Of  course, 
sometimes  it  rained,  and  whenever  that  happened,  all  the  pupils  in  the  fenced 
yard  had  to  run  for  cover  in  the  two  classrooms. 

The  teachers  (Grey  Sisters  from  Pembroke,  Ont.)  didn’t  have  much  equip- 
ment, but  they  did  the  best  with  what  they  had.  Besides  teaching  the  pupils, 
subjects  like  reading  and  mathematics,  they  also  taught  the  girls  how  to  cook 
and  sew,  and  the  boys  how  to  build  simple  things.  And  all  of  the  students  were 
taught  how  to  sing  and  dance. 

The  pupils  seemed  very  happy,  and  even  though  the  school  only  went  as 
far  as  grade  six,  everybody  in  town  was  very  proud  of  it  because  it  was  the  only 
one  they  had  at  that  time.  In  fact,  some  of  the  pupils  in  grade  six  were  over 
twenty  years  old — not  because  they  were  dumb,  but  because  they  never  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  school  before. 

Yamasa  has  a better  school  now,  but  there  are  still  many  towns  in  mission 
countries  where  students  are  sitting  out  in  the  open,  hoping  for  the  day  when 
they  will  have  a real  school  like  you  have.  Maybe  during  this  school  year,  you 
will  be  able  to  save  something  to  help  those  students. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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On  stilts  to  catch  breezes  and  to  escape 
ground  insects  and  floods,  stands  Scar- 
boro's  newest  British  Guiana  church. 

A 

MILESTONE 
ON  THE 
CORENTYNE 

Francis  Thornley,  SFM 


npwo  bishops,  four  priests  and  close  j 
to  400  people  took  part  in  an  im- 
pressive ceremony  when  the  church  of  | 
St.  Maria  Goretti  at  Cromarty  on  the  i 
Corentyne,  British  Guiana,  was  I 
solemnly  blessed  on  Sunday  afternoon,  * 
May  10. 

There  are  now  three  churches  in  the 
parish  of  Port  Mourant:  St.  Francis  i 
Xavier  at  Port  Mourant  itself,  St.  Pat-  i 
rick’s  at  Alness  and  now  St.  Maria  ' 
Goretti  at  Cromarty. 

Father  Anthony  Marsh,  SFM,  pas-  j$ 
tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in 
New  Amsterdam,  brought  with  him  a 
busload  of  his  parishioners  to  join  in  - 
the  solemn  blessing.  Another  bus  from  j 
Port  Mourant  and  still  another  from  j 
Alness  brought  Catholics  and  non-  | 
Catholics  alike.  Cars  arrived  from  | 
such  far  away  places  as  Georgetown,  j 

The  solemn  blessing  of  the  church  j 
was  followed  by  the  holy  sacrifice  of  j 
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I «j  (Right)  A bashful  Guianese  girl  prefers 
i to  avoid  any  conversation  with  strangers, 
even  if  the  stranger  is  Bishop  Turner. 

' i 

■ 

u s!  the  Mass,  celebrated  by  His  Lordship 
, j Bishop  Guilly.  In  his  sermon  to  the 
j ' large  gathering,  His  Lordship  ex- 
1{  j pressed  the  wish  that  this  church  of 
i St.  Maria  Goretti  might  bring  a bless- 
. ing  to  all  in  the  community — Catholics 
and  non-Catholics. 

Bishop  Guilly  was  attended  by  six 
, | altar  boys  in  their  red  and  white 
j.  | gowns,  with  Fr.  Francis  Thomley, 
i SFM,  the  pastor  of  Port  Mourant,  on 
I his  right,  and  Fr.  Raymond  McCarthy, 
j SFM,  pastor  of  Springlands,  on  his 
r left.  In  the  sanctuary  at  his  prie-dieu, 

| His  Lordship  Bishop  Turner,  SFM, 

■ regional  superior  of  The  Scarboro 
! Fathers  in  British  Guiana,  gave  that 
, I touch  of  added  dignity  and  solemnity 
j that  made  the  occasion  so  memorable. 

Father  Stanley  Des  Roches,  SFM, 
? ; assistant  priest  at  Port  Mourant,  with 
1 Mrs.  Theresa  Haney  at  the  organ,  led 
the  girls’  choir. 


Bishop  Guilly  gave  thanks  to  His 
Lordship  Bishop  Turner  who  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  building  this 
church  and  who  had  been  responsible 
for  obtaining  most  of  the  money  from 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Thanks  were  due,  he  said,  both  to 
those  who  had  given  the  money,  and 
to  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  building  of  the  church,  and  here 
he  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the 
head  carpenter,  Mr.  Victor  Approo 
and  his  workers. 

Bishop  Guilly  spoke  of  the  other 
four  churches  recently  built  in  the 
parishes  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in 
Berbice.  These  were:  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  at  Canje;  The  Church 
of  the  Guardian  Angels  at  Hopetown; 
St.  Ann’s  at  No.  66  Village;  and  the 
newly  rebuilt  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadelupe  at  Siparuta,  Corentyne 
River.  B 


(Left)  Bishop  Turner,  SFM,  Scarboro's 
Regional  Superior  in  British  Guiana,  with 
some  of  the  people  after  Mass. 
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BUSY  SUMMER  AT  SCARBORO 

During  the  summer,  several  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  left  for  the  missions. 
Robert  Bedecki,  SFM,  Glace  Bay, 
N.S.,  left  for  the  Philippines.  He  was 
ordained  in  August,  1963,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  seminary  in  May,  1964. 
This  is  Fr.  Bedecki’s  first  mission  ap- 
pointment. 

Albert  Felix,  SFM,  Bruno,  Sask., 
was  also  ordained  in  August,  1963, 
and  following  his  graduation  from  the 
seminary  last  May,  he  left  for  British 
Guiana — his  first  mission  appoint- 
ment. 

Robert  Moran,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
began  his  missionary  career  in  Japan, 
having  arrived  there  during  the  sum- 
mer following  his  graduation  from 
the  seminary  in  May.  Fr.  Moran  was 
ordained  in  August,  1963. 

Four  other  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  1964  have  received  their 
mission  appointments,  but  they  will 
not  leave  Canada  for  another  year. 
Two  have  been  appointed  to  Santo 
Domingo  and  two  to  Brazil.  All  four 
priests  will  prepare  for  their  mission- 
ary assignments  by  spending  a full 
scholastic  year  (September  to  May) 
at  our  Motherhouse  in  Scarboro, 
studying  Latin  American  history,  pas- 
toral theology,  Latin  American  cul- 
ture, sociology  and  the  language 
proper  to  their  mission. 


Of  the  four  priests  involved,  Justin 
Mclnnis,  SFM,  Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  and 
Raymond  O’Toole,  SFM,  Alder  Point,  -j 
N.S.,  have  been  assigned  to  Brazil;  J 
and  Charles  Lagan,  SFM,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  Gerald  Mungham,  SFM, 
Deep  River,  Ont.,  will  both  go  to 
Santo  Domingo. 

Ralph  Williams,  SFM,  Ingersoll,  j 
Ont.,  returned  to  Japan  during  the 
summer,  following  his  one-year  fur- 
lough in  Canada.  Fr.  Williams  first 
went  to  Japan  in  1956,  after  three 
years  of  promotion  work  in  Canada. 

It  is  customary  for  priests  stationed  in 
Japan  to  return  to  Canada  for  one  full 
year  of  work  and  vacation  after  each 
period  of  seven  years’  service  in  the 
Orient.  During  his  year  furlough,  Fr. 
Williams  worked  for  several  months 
in  Antigonish,  N.S.,  and  later  he  did 
campaign  work  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Edmonton,  Alta.  ■ 


Last  June  there  was  held  at  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society’s 
Motherhouse  at  Scarboro,  the  first 
Regional  Superiors’  Meeting  in  the 
history  of  the  Society.  Attending  the 
meeting  were  the  superiors  of  Scar- 
boro’s  missions  throughout  the  world. 
Most  Rev.  Kenneth  Turner,  SFM, 
represented  the  British  Guiana  mis- 
sion; Leonard  Hudswell,  SFM,  Santo 
Domingo;  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  Brazil; 
John  Kelly,  SFM,  St.  Vincent;  Gerard 
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McKernan,  SFM,  Bahamas;  Francis 
Moylan,  SFM,  Philippines;  and  Pat- 
rick MaeNamara,  SFM,  Japan. 

Also  in  attendance  were  members 
of  the  Society’s  General  Council : 
Superior  General,  Very  Rev.  Francis 
Diemert,  SFM;  Vicar  General,  John 
Fullerton,  SFM;  Treasurer  General, 
Alexander  Macintosh,  SFM;  Secretary 
General,  Lome  McFarland,  SFM;  and 
Assistant  General,  John  Mclver,  SFM. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
were  held  each  day  for  almost  two 
weeks.  During  these  sessions,  the 


priests  discussed  the  problems  and 
needs  of  their  particular  missions,  their 
hopes  for  future  expansion,  and  many 
aspects  of  the  Society’s  general  opera- 
tion. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  presence  of  laymen  at  some 
of  the  sessions.  These  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Scarboro  Missionary  Guild, 
a group  organized  to  assist  the  Society 
in  various  ways.  The  men  were  in- 
vited by  the  superior  general  to  attend 
those  sessions  in  which  the  advice  of 
laymen  seemed  necessary.  ■ 


C.  Lagan,  SFM 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

G.  Mungham,  SFM 
Deep  River,  Ont. 


R.  O'Toole,  SFM 
Alder  Pt.,  N.S. 


R.  Bedecki,  SFM 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 


R.  Moran,  SFM 
Toronto,  Ont. 


J.  Me  Inn  is,  SFM 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 


A.  Felix,  SFM 
Bruno,  Sask. 

R.  Williams,  SFM 
Ingersoll,  Ont. 
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E.  Morris,  SFM  N.  McMullin,  SFM 
Toronto,  Ont.  Sydney,  N.S. 


W.  Liutkus,  SFM 
Sydney  Mines,  N.S. 


L.  Hewer,  SFM 
Antigonish,  N.S. 


Six  priests  were  ordained  for  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
early  in  August,  four  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  two  in  Toronto. 

On  Aug.  2,  in  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  Chapel,  Antigonish,  N.S., 
Most  Rev.  William  Power,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Antigonish,  ordained: 

Rev.  Lewis  A.  Hewer,  SFM,  of  St. 
Andrews,  N.S.,  who  studied  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Grade  School  and  High 
School,  and  later  graduated  from  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University,  N.S.,  be- 
fore entering  St.  Francis  Xaxier  Semi- 
nary in  Scarboro,  Ont.,  to  study  for 
the  priesthood. 

Rev.  William  Liutkus,  SFM,  Sydney 
Mines,  N.S.,  who  studied  at  St.  John’s 
School,  Notre  Dame  High  School, 
Xavier  Junior  College  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  N.S.,  before  enter- 
ing the  seminary  in  Scarboro,  Ont. 

Rev.  Neil  McMullin,  SFM,  Sydney, 
N.S.,  who  studied  at  Sacred  Heart 
School,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Sydney 
Academy,  Xavier  Junior  College  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  N.S., 
and  then  entered  the  seminary  at  Scar- 


boro,  Ont.,  to  prepare  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

Rev.  Angus  Roberts,  SFM,  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.,  who  studied  at  St.  An- 
thony’s School  and  St.  Anne’s  High 
School,  N.S.,  before  entering  the  semi- 
nary at  Scarboro,  Ont. 

On  Aug.  9,  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
Kingston  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Most 
Rev.  Kenneth  Turner,  D.D.,  SFM., 
from  Scarboro’s  mission  of  St.  Lucia, 
ordained: 

Rev.  Yeen  John  Cheng,  SFM,  of  ; 
Shanghai,  China,  who  studied  in 
Shanghai,  and  later  at  Lincoln  High 
School,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Ottawa 
University  and  Toronto  University, 
before  entering  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont. 

Rev.  Edward  Morris,  SFM,  Toron- 
to, Ont.,  who  before  entering  the  semi- 
nary at  Scarboro,  Ont.,  studied  at  St. 
John’s  School  and  De  La  Salle  Oak- 
lands,  Toronto.  During  his  training 
for  the  priesthood  at  Scarboro,  Rev. 
Morris  also  took  graduate  studies  for 
three  summers  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Since  their  ordinations,  these  six 
priests  have  been  vacationing.  In  mid- 
September  they  will  return  to  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont., 
for  their  final  year  of  study  before 
graduation.  In  December  of  this  year, 
they  will  receive  their  foreign  mission 
appointments  and  will  likely  leave 
Canada  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

The  six  new  priests  bring  the  total 
number  of  priest  members  in  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  to  149, 
working  in  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
British  Guiana,  Brazil,  Santo  Domin- 
go, The  Bahamas,  St.  Vincent  and 
Canada.  The  Society  also  has  approxi- 
mately 100  novices  and  major  semin- 
arians preparing  for  the  priesthood.  ■ 

On  June  25,  a dinner  was  held  at 
our  Motherhouse  in  Scarboro  for  the 
delegates  attending  the  first  National 
Diocesan  Vocation  Directors’  Meeting. 
The  National  Director  of  Vocations, 
Most  Rev.  Francis  Marrocco,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Toronto,  called  the  meeting 
which  was  held  at  the  Augustinian  Re- 
treat House  at  Marylake,  Ont. 


About  thirty-five  delegates,  repre- 
senting almost  every  province  in 
Canada,  attended.  ■ 

Just  before  going  to  press,  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  were  announced 
by  the  Superior  General  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society:  The 
Society  has  accepted  a new  parish  — 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  — on  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia.  His  Excellency  Bishop 
K.  Turner,  SFM,  former  Regional 
Superior  of  Scarboro’s  mission  of 
British  Guiana,  will  take  charge  of  this 
parish  on  his  return  from  the  third 
session  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

Rev.  Francis  Thornley,  SFM,  will 
succeed  Bishop  Turner  as  Regional 
Superior  of  British  Guiana. 

Rev.  Hugh  McGettigan,  SFM,  who 
has  been  serving  as  a chaplain  in  the 
Canadian  navy  since  1953,  has  retired 
from  the  service  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  mission  of  St.  Vincent. 

Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr.  Anton  Felix, 
father  of  Rev.  Albert  Felix,  SFM.  Mr. 
Felix  died  on  July  15.  ■ 
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Missions 

and  Credit  Unions 


John  Mclver,  SFM 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a speech  given  to  the  students 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  by  Rev.  J.  Mclver,  SFM, 
professor  of  sociology  with  eleven  years  of  experience 
as  a missionary  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


T need  hardly  say  that  whatever  acti- 
vities  you  undertake  in  the  field  of 
social  action,  in  the  promotion  of 
socio-economic  self-help  institutions, 
your  ultimate  objective  is  the  saving  of 
souls.  How  much  emphasis  you  will  be 
able  to  give  to  this  objective  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  people  with  whom  you  work.  If 
you  work  among  pagans,  prudence 
may  dictate  that  you  make  no  direct 
mention  of  the  ultimate  objective, 
whereas,  among  traditionally  Catholic 
peoples,  such  as  those  of  South  Amer- 
ica or  the  Philippines,  you  might  take 
a more  direct  approach. 

Certainly  you  must  always  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  man.  To  do 
this,  you  must  first  get  into  contact 
with  the  people,  and  in  many  unde- 
veloped countries,  this  is  best  done  by 


a program  of  adult  education  that 
features  the  economic  approach. 
Throughout  Latin  America,  in  the 
main,  men  will  not  come  to  listen  to  a 
priest  talking  Christian  doctrine;  but 
they  will  come  to  listen — and  to  learn 
— if  they  know  that  his  purpose  is  to 
teach  them  how  to  better  themselves 
economically.  But  when  teaching 
people  how  to  help  themselves  eco- 
nomically, you  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  them  a practical  lesson 
in  Christian  doctrine  and  morals. 
Working  towards  the  restoration  of  all 
things  in  Christ,  you  will  make  use  of 
the  economic  to  teach  the  spiritual. 

A technique  I used  with  consider- 
able success  in  bringing  home  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  credit 
union  was  this:  I would  ask  my  audi- 
ence (usually  a farm  group)  if  there 
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The  poverty  of  many  mission  countries,  e.g.  Santo  Domingo  (above)  forces  the  priest 
to  establish  some  form  of  practical,  self-help  institutions,  e.g.  credit  unions. 


lt  'i  were  two  brothers  among  those  pres- 
] : ent;  frequently  there  were.  I would 

ie  i ask  why  they  spoke  of  these  two  men 
a|  as  brothers:  was  it  because  they 
jjl  looked  alike?  or  lived  in  the  same 

I locality?  or  had  the  same  family 

to  I name?  Hardly,  because  there  might  be 
A no  resemblance  between  them,  they 
A might  live  far  apart,  and  the  name 
0.|  might  be  common  to  many  in  the 
ff.  I area.  Invariably,  the  group  would  con- 
ju  elude  that  the  men  were  called  broth- 
A ers  because  they  were  sons  of  the 
A same  man  and  woman;  their  blood 
A was  from  the  same  source;  in  short, 
there  was  a blood  relationship.  With 
,r.|  this  fact  established,  it  was  not  hard 
Ik  to  demonstrate  that,  because  of  this 
I identity  of  blood,  the  brothers  would 
A.  naturally  be  ready  to  help  each  other. 
)[e  I would  develop  this  fact  of  brotherly 


helpfulness  at  some  length — even 
dramatize  it — to  prove  that  these  two 
men  had  shown  love  for  each  other, 
had  practiced  fraternal  solidarity. 
Identity  of  blood  was  the  basis  of  this 
solidarity  and  had  made  each  con- 
cerned for  the  other’s  welfare. 

So  it  was,  too,  I would  go  on  to 
show,  when  people  received  Holy 
Communion.  Each  would  receive  the 
Body  and  Blood,  the  Soul  and  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  moments  im- 
mediately following  the  reception  of 
Holy  Communion,  each  person  would 
literally  have  within  him  the  Blood 
of  Christ,  the  son  of  God;  they  would 
all  be  brothers,  brothers  in  Christ. 

I would  then  go  on  to  point  out  that 
in  the  every  day  economic  life  of  the 
people,  the  credit  union  was  simply  a 
manifestation  of  that  great  reality, 
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brotherhood  in  Christ.  At  Mass  they 
receive  Communion;  through  a credit 
union  they  express,  in  economic  terms, 
the  Christian  solidarity  deepened  at 
the  Communion  rail. 

There  are  many  books  on  credit 
union  techniques,  and  they  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  Leaving  aside,  then, 
the  technical  aspects  of  credit  unions, 
I would  like  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  points  to  be  observed  when 
preparing  people  for  community  group 
action,  and,  specifically,  for  establish- 
ing a credit  union. 

( 1 ) Know  the  language  of  the 
people  with  whom  you  are  working. 
Know  it  both  literally  and  figuratively; 
otherwise  communication  between  you 
and  the  people  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. 

(2)  Know  and  appreciate  the  cul- 
ture of  the  people. 

(3)  Learn  the  history  of  the  people 
of  the  community. 

(4)  Observe  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  food  eaten.  The  consumption  of 
animal  protein  (for  example,  meat 
and  dairy  products)  is  very  important 
to  health.  Watch  for  signs  of  hunger — 
hunger  in  general  or  specific  dietary 
deficiencies.  If  the  people  lack  energy, 
seem  to  be  lazy  or  shiftless  and  in- 
clined to  steal,  specific  hunger  may  be 
the  cause. 

(5)  Observe  the  prevalence  of 
hookworm,  infestation  or  malaria.  All 
this  could  explain,  in  part,  the  back- 
wardness of  the  people  in  a com- 
munity. 

(6)  Watch  also  for  a pattern  of  in- 
breeding;  the  habitual  marrying  of 
first  and  second  cousins.  This  leads  to 
a loss  of  vitality  in  a people,  to  a de- 
generation which  may  be  made  evident 


by  cases  of  markedly  low  intelligence 
or  even  imbecility  in  children. 

Having  done  all  these  things,  de- 
cide what  is  the  most  pressing  need  of 
the  community.  Almost  always  it  will 
prove  to  be,  fundamentally,  a need 
for  credit,  at  a reasonable  rate  of  in- 
terest, to  enable  the  people  to  meet 
their  basic  needs.  How  can  you  bring 
the  people  to  recognize  this  need? 

Let  us  assume  that  you  have  be- 
come fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  your  community.  You 
recognize  their  need  for  credit  and 
you  are  ready  to  do  something  about 
it.  Just  how  do  you  start? 

A technique  sometimes  used,  espe- 
cially when  working  with  illiterate 
people,  is  to  begin  by  teaching  them 
to  read  and  write.  If  this  is  done  by 
use  of  reading  material  dealing  in 
simple  terms  with  credit  unions,  then 
their  interest  in  credit  unions  is 
aroused  as  they  learn  to  read  and 
write — two  birds  with  the  one  stone. 

As  a general  rule,  however,  the 
wise  move  is  to  choose  and  train  about 
ten  men  of  the  community. 

The  aim  you  have  in  mind  is  the 
lifting  up  of  the  people  by  their  own 
efforts  — through  adult  education.  To 
bring  this  about,  you  must  arouse 
great  enthusiasm  in  them,  and  you 
must  sustain  some  of  this  enthusiasm 
for  the  long  haul  ahead  of  them.  Be- 
fore this  can  be  done,  you  and  your 
ideas  must  have  won  the  acceptance 
by  some  of  their  natural  leaders,  who 
themselves  will  carry  the  ideas  to  their  ; 
fellows.  Sooner  or  later,  a mass  meet- 
ing must  be  called  to  stir  up  the 
people.  If  you  are  a native,  whose  || 
ideas  will  be  familiar  at  least  in  part,  ! 
you  will  probably  be  listened  to;  but  | 
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if  you  are  a foreigner,  and  call  a meet- 
ing prematurely,  you  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  greeted  with  suspicion,  and 
all  your  subsequent  activities  may  be 
equally  suspect. 

When  the  time  is  ripe,  call  a mass 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, with  a maximum  of  publicity. 
The  mass  meeting  is  an  occasion  for 
an  intellectual  bombardment  of  the 
people.  It  has  a twofold  purpose:  to 
break  existing  prejudices  and  dissipate 
tenaciously  held  reactionary  ideas;  and 
to  convince  the  people  that  they  can 
help  themselves  — that  by  working 
together  they  can  do  what  would  be 
impossible  to  them  working  alone.  At 
the  meeting  either  you  or  an  equally 
informed  invited  speaker  must  give  a 
lucid,  stirring  speech  presenting  ob- 
jectively every  social  and  economic 
maladjustment  or  lack  in  the  com- 
munity. 

This  done,  the  people  must  then  be 
told  that  they  themselves  can  solve 
these  problems  through  education  and 
group  action.  Give  examples  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  other  places 
resembling  their  own:  a credit  union 
started,  a school  built,  or  some  other 
community  need  satisfied.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  speaker  should 
convey  his  conviction  that  the  people 
of  this  community  can  solve  their  own 
problems.  He  should  end  the  meeting 
with  a flourish  when  the  interest  of 
his  audience  is  at  a peak.  And  he 
should  invite  anyone  who  is  interested 
to  come  back  the  following  week  for 
further  discussion. 

The  mass  meeting  is  not  a business 
meeting,  but  a means  of  getting  people 
to  the  weekly  meetings  that  are  to 
follow.  Everybody  in  the  community 


is  affected  by  the  socio-economic  de- 
ficiencies that  exist  there,  and  the  mass 
meeting  gives  everybody  a chance  to 
recognize  them  and  hear  them  dis- 
cussed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  200  people 
come  to  the  mass  meeting.  Perhaps 
twenty  of  them  may  come  to  the  meet- 
ing held  the  following  week.  Very 
probably  out  of  these  twenty  will  come 
the  future  leaders  of  the  community’s 
activities.  Why?  Because  these  people 
have  come  of  their  own  accord;  they 
are  volunteers,  not  conscripts.  You 
did  not  seek  them  out  and  oblige  them 
to  come;  their  own  desire  for  better 
things  brought  them. 

At  this  follow-up  meeting,  paint 
the  “big  picture”  of  what  should  and 
could  be  done  in  the  community.  Tell 
them  something  more  about  the  credit 
union  movement.  Do  not  keep  them 
for  more  than  an  hour,  otherwise  they 
will  either  become  bored  or  fall  asleep. 
And  try  to  leave  some  unsolved  ques- 
tions “hanging  in  the  air,”  as  food  for 
thought,  until  the  next  meeting. 

Of  all  the  many  different  types  of 
economic  group  action  that  might  be 
undertaken,  the  formation  of  a credit 
union  is  probably  the  most  necessary. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  simple,  and  it 
can  be  brought  to  success  more  easily 
than  the  more  complicated  forms  of 
co-operative  undertaking.  In  these 
early  meetings,  you  may  mention  the 
co-operative  movement  as  a whole, 
but  do  so  cautiously  and  deftly,  using 
the  idiom  and  examples  of  the  locality. 
Remember  that  it  is  an  alien  concept 
to  your  audience.  It  cannot  be  im- 
posed on  them.  In  short,  they  must 
decide  what  they  want  to  do,  or  their 
hearts  will  not  be  in  the  doing. 
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If  all  goes  well,  after  three  or  four 
weekly  meetings  of  the  small  group 
of,  say,  twenty  people,  you  should  be 
ready  to  start  using  the  study-group 
technique.  But  do  not  be  discouraged 
if  instead  of  twenty  people,  you  find 
you  have  only  five  to  work  with.  Mere 
numbers  are  not  of  the  essence.  In 
the  first  three  or  four  meetings,  your 
relationship  with  those  present  will  be 
largely  that  of  teacher  to  student. 
There  is  some  formal  teaching  to  be 
done.  During  this  time,  you  can  as- 
sign simple  material  for  outside  read- 
ing, in  preparation  for  the  next  phase. 

After  the  first  four  or  five  weeks, 
move  on  to  the  discussion  club 
method,  spending  at  least  half  of  each 
meeting  in  group  discussion.  Gradu- 
ally your  students  will  become  profi- 
cient, not  only  in  participating  in  the 
discussions,  but  also  in  leading  them. 

Several  things  should  be  kept  in 
mind  if  you  hope  to  develop  leaders 
from  your  initial  study  group. 

(1)  Be  a good  leader  yourself.  A 
Chinese  philosopher,  Lao-Tze,  ex- 
pressed the  essence  of  a good  leader 
in  these  words:  “When  his  task  is 
accomplished,  his  work  done,  the 
people  all  remark,  ‘We  have  done  it 
ourselves’.” 

(2)  Demand  regular  attendance  at 
the  weekly  meeting.  Begin  it  and 
finish  it  at  a definite  time.  No  meeting 
should  last  longer  than  90  minutes. 

(3)  Have  reading  material  avail- 
able, for  example,  pamphlets  dealing 
with  credit  unions,  labour  unions,  co- 
operatives, hygiene,  soil  management, 
etc.  UNESCO  and  the  Pan-American 
Union  have  very  good  literature  of 
this  type;  so  have  CUN  A the  ILO 
and  other  organizations.  ■ 


RUSHING  THE  SEASON 

This  year  you  may  purchase  your 
religious  Christmas  cards  through  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  In 
our  October  issue,  we  will  print  full- 
colour  reproductions  of  14  different 
religious  Christmas  cards.  You  may 
order  as  many  as  you  want  of  any 
individual  cards,  or  you  may  order 
boxes  of  assorted  cards. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  find  our 
selection  beautiful,  tasteful,  artistic 
and  economical.  And  of  course,  you 
will  be  helping  the  missions  by  order- 
ing your  cards  from  us. 

Watch  for  the  display  in  the  October 
issue.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Fr.  Rogers  Pelow,  SFM.,  of  Kingston, 

Ont.,  was  ordained  in  1940.  After  post- 
graduate studies  in  canon  law}  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  in  1944.  In  1950,  he  left  for 
Japan,  where  he  is  still  working. 

I Remember 

T remember  the  morning  of  September  3,  1962.  It  was  a Monday 
morning,  hot  and  sultry,  as  had  been  the  weather  throughout 
Japan  for  several  weeks  past.  I was  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  church 
to  serve  Monsignor  Fraser’s  Mass.  The  day  before,  Monsignor  Fraser 
had  celebrated  the  Sunday  morning  Mass,  and  had  assisted  at  my 
evening  Mass.  After  a chat  during  supper,  he  retired  at  an  early  hour 
as  usual  — just  as  he  rose  early  every  morning  to  make  an  hour’s 
preparation  for  Mass. 

The  Monsignor  established  the  parish  here  in  Osaka  in  1960.  It 
is  a parish  which  includes  within  its  limits  the  entire  port  area  of 
Osaka,  a city  of  more  than  3,000,000  people,  110,000  of  whom  live  in 
our  mission  area.  Catholics  number  230. 

I remember  that  Monday  morning  last  year  because,  just  as  I was 
about  to  leave  my  room,  the  housekeeper  came  to  my  door  to  say  that 
the  Monsignor  was  not  yet  in  the  church.  On  receiving  no  response  to 
my  knock,  I entered  his  room  and  found  that  death  had  come  to  the 
founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

It  was  the  feast  of  Pope  St.  Pius  X.  Only  a few  days  previously 
the  Monsignor  had  told  me  of  the  various  popes  he  had  met  in  his  life- 
time. When  he  was  told  that  the  then  Father  Fraser  before  him  was 
a missioner  from  China,  Pope  Pius  X had  jokingly  peered  behind 
Monsignor’s  back  as  he  asked  where  was  his  ‘pig-tail.’ 

I remember  most  of  all  that  Monsignor  Fraser  had  one  passion  — 
the  propagation  of  the  Faith.  That  alone  dominated  his  life.  That 
alone  impelled  him  to  leave  China  long  enough  to  establish  a Canadian 
foreign  mission  society.  That  alone  was  the  reason  why  at  the  age  of 
85  — when  years  before  he  could  have  honourably  and  comfortably 
retired  to  his  native  Canada  — he  died  in  a foreign  land.  ■ 

Rogers  Pelow,  SFM 
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You  have  only  one  life  to  live;  what  will  you  do  with  it?  The 
choice  is  yours.  But  in  making  your  decision,  remember:  “What 
does  it  profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  but  suffer  the  loss 
of  his  own  soul?” 


OCTOBER  1964 


Protected  by  federal  and  provincial  law,  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society’s  Annuity  Plan  offers  you  guaranteed  assurance  of  financial  pro- 
tection in  your  later  years.  An  investment  now  can  bring  you  the  comfort 
and  confidence  of  financial  independence  then. 


Write  to  us  today  for  full  and  clear  information  on  this  plan.  Your  enquiry 
does  not  oblige  you  in  any  way,  and  all  correspondence  will  be  treated  in 
strict  confidence. 

Address  your  enquiry  to  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Time  For  Listening 

Come  people  have  the  idea  that  a missionary’s  success  is  to  be 
^ measured  by  the  number  of  converts  he  brings  into  the  Church. 
The  more  baptisms  he  performs,  the  more  effective  he  is  — as  though 
the  whole  point  of  sending  a missionary  to  another  country  is  that 
he  might  make  baptized  Roman  Catholics  out  of  the  people  he  finds 
there. 

It  is  understandable  that  this  thought  should  be  so  common. 
After  all,  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  generally  thought  of  as  the  model 
for  missionaries,  and  he  is  renowned  for  the  number  of  people  he 
baptized.  Many  missionaries  have  probably  also  had  the  idea  that 
their  ultimate  purpose  was  to  baptize  non-Catholics. 

Now  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  suggest  that  this  attitude 
is  entirely  wrong.  Anything  a missionary  can  do  to  dispose  or 
prepare  people  to  receive  baptism  is  time  very  well  spent.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  should  always  and  only  spend  his  working 
hours  inviting  and  encouraging  unbaptized  people  to  receive  the 
sacrament. 

There  is  a lot  to  be  said  for  simply  listening  to  a pagan  point  of 
view  before  launching  into  arguments  in  favour  of  baptism.  There 
is  a lot  to  be  said  for  just  teaching  the  Catholic  religion  without 
any  attempt  to  persuade  people  to  accept  it.  This  is  not  a veiled 
form  of  defeat.  It  could  well  be  that  the  Grace  of  God  can  work 
more  effectively  in  a climate  of  understanding,  entirely  free  from 
pressure. 

And  if  this  attitude  runs  against  a few  traditional  grains  in  our 
thinking,  we  should  remember  that  Cardinal  Marella,  who  heads  the 
Holy  See’s  new  secretariat  for  non-Christians,  has  said  that  the 
secretariat’s  first  task  will  be  to  bring  about  an  exchange  of  points  of 
view.  In  fact,  he  has  said  that  “ without  any  thought  of  proselytism , 
we  will  make  the  Catholic  Church  known,  and  will  learn  to  know  the 
non-Catholic  religions.” 

Now  it  is  true,  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  secretariat  does  not 
automatically  become  the  purpose  of  every  missionary,  but  it  does  at 
least  indicate  that  there  is  a time  and  a place  for  an  unpressured 
exchange  of  points  of  view.  And  whenever  a missionary  feels  that 
such  an  exchange  is  called  for,  he  can  engage  in  it  “without  any 
thought  of  proselytism”  and  know  that  he  is  still  working  effectively 
as  a representative  of  the  Church.  ■ Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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How 
Dry 
am  I. 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

C abana  Grande  de  Boya  is  a new  and 
^ very  rapidly  expanding  town  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  is  the  center 
of  a very  large  part  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try. Among  other  things,  it  has  miles 
upon  miles  of  canefields,  railroads  and 
cranes,  a hospital  and  a clinic,  an  ex- 
ploding population,  a building  boom, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  oxen. 

The  road  to  Sabana  comes  in  over 
the  mountains,  with  many  miles  of  ups 
and  downs,  and  some  sharp  curves  — a 
very  pleasant  drive  in  a jeep,  especially 
now  that  the  road  is  in  good  condition. 
The  view  of  the  countryside  around  is 
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Fr.  Joe  Ernewein,  SFM,  scoops  a pan  of  water  from  his  only  supply. 


nice  too,  hills  and  valleys  full  of  cane, 
with  roads  cut  through  it;  and  where 
there  is  not  cane,  in  steep  places,  there 
are  little  homes  of  modest  farmers,  with 
planting  and  trees  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills. 

Due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town, 
and  its  geographic  situation,  high  in  the 
hills,  Sabana  has  no  water.  Padre 
Antonio  (Fr.  Joseph  Ernewein,  SFM) 
the  pastor,  prepares  to  wash  each  day 
by  getting  a basin  from  the  supply  pro- 
vided by  God’s  good  rain.  Ten  barrels 
around  the  back  of  the  house  keep  the 
place  well  supplied  with  water  from 
the  roof,  most  of  the  year. 

For  drinking,  the  same  source  is 
used,  but  the  water  is  passed  through 


a trusty  filter  first.  For  showers  a 
barrel  replenished  by  two  boys  serves 
nicely. 

Recently  an  excessive  drain  on  the 
water  coincided  with  a dry  spell,  and 
alas!  all  drums  gave  forth  a hollow 
sound  when  struck  with  an  empty 
bucket.  The  people  of  the  town  get 
water  hauled  in  by  the  sugar  company’s 
tanker  trucks,  so  our  laundry  lady’s 
daughter  mentioned  that  if  we  wished 
to  put  a barrel  out  on  their  street,  she 
and  a chum  would  haul  the  water  from 
there  to  our  patio.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  One  of  the  enclosed  pictures 
shows  this  emergency  supply  of  water 
landing  in,  fresh  off  the  head  of  our 
good  neighbour.  ■ 
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WHO'S  WINNING? 

TTave  you  ever  noticed  that  in  the  movies,  “the  good  guys”  always  win?  If  it 
I is  a “cops  n’  robbers”  movie,  the  cops  win  and  the  robbers  always  lose. 

! Maybe  it  is  because  we  have  seen  so  many  of  these  movies  that  we  start  to 
think  that  good  people  and  good  causes  always  win.  Maybe  that’s  even  why 
I some  people  think  that  sooner  or  later  the  Catholic  Church  must  win  in  its  war 
I against  paganism  and  false  religions. 

When  you  are  talking  about  the  Church  though,  it  is  not  quite  that  simple. 
| It’s  true  that  Christ  said  He  would  be  with  His  Church  “all  days  even  to  the 
! consummation  of  the  world,”  so  it  can  never  be  completely  conquered.  But  still, 
j it  does  lose  some  ground  at  times.  For  example,  the  Church  has  practically 
I been  suppressed  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  still  many 
I Catholics  in  those  countries,  but  since  there  are  hardly  any  priests,  and  the 
. churches  cannot  operate  freely  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  converts,  and  so  the 
j number  of  Catholics  is  steadily  decreasing. 

Even  taking  the  world  as  a whole,  the  Church  is  having  hard  times.  Today, 
I about  16%  of  the  world’s  population  is  Catholic,  but  three  years  ago,  it  was 
j almost  19%.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  is  decreasing.  The  number  of 
Catholics  is  going  up,  but  since  the  world’s  population  is  going  up  faster,  the 
' Church  ends  up  with  a smaller  percentage  of  the  whole.  Remember  too  that 
while  there  are  about  500,000,000  Catholics  in  the  world,  about  one-third  of 
s them  live  in  Latin  America,  and  only  one  out  of  every  five  Latin  Americans  can 
j get  to  Mass  regularly  because  of  the  shortage  of  priests. 

The  conclusion  to  this  is,  of  course,  not  to  despair,  but  to  realize  that  there 
is  a lot  of  work  to  be  done  for  the  Church  in  the  world.  “The  harvest  indeed 
H is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  He  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.”  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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LATIN  AMERICA'S 
PRIEST  PROBLEM 


John  Walsh,  SFM 

Tt  is  estimated  that  the  present  popu- 
-*•  lation  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  be  increased  by  two-thirds  by  1970. 
Its  population  growth  of  4.1  per  cent  is 
the  highest  in  the  world.  The  latest 
figures  show  that  there  is  one  priest  for 
every  13,738  persons.  Of  the  total 
number  of  priests  only  sixty-five  are 
nationals.  This  is  the  situation  in  a 


country  where  the  vast  majority  claims 
to  be  Catholic.  It  is  worse  than  the 
general  Latin  American  average  which 
is  one  priest  for  every  6,000  persons. 
Moreover,  it  is  complicated  by  the 
poverty  of  the  people  (100,000  children 
without  schools),  and  the  vastness  and 
inaccessibility  of  parish  territories. 

Last  year  there  were  1 66  seminarians 
in  the  regional  seminary  studying  for 


Seminarians  from  Santo  Domingo,  (I.  to  r.).  Front  row:  Pedro  Martinez,  Yamasa; 
Vincente,  Azua;  Tilo  Rivas,  Bani;  Henry  Castillo,  Bani.  Second  row:  Ramon  Melo, 
Azua;  Yillermo  Soto,  Bani.  Back  row:  Yeronimo,  Seibo;  Sanchez  Fernando,  Azua. 
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the  diocesan  priesthood.  Of  these  only 
twenty-eight  were  in  the  final  four  years 
of  the  seminary  course.  The  increase  in 
clergy  will  hardly  be  in  ratio  to  the 
population  increase  by  1970. 

In  the  twenty-one  years  since  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  have  been  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  only  two  priests 
have  been  ordained  from  their  parishes. 
Various  others  entered  the  seminary  but 
did  not  persevere;  as  one  seminary  pro- 
fessor said,  “They  will  be  the  grand- 
fathers of  priests.” 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  ease  their 
problems,  many  Latin  American  bishops 
while  developing  Christian  family  life, 
are  calling  for  the  married  diaconate, 
and  are  using  modem  lectors  to  bring 
the  word  of  God  to  the  people  by 
means  of  biblical-instructional  Sunday 
services  without  the  priest. 

For  the  last  two  years  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  a one-week  priestly 
vocation  campaign  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  bishops.  It  is  aimed  not  only  at 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  youth, 
but  also  at  educating  the  people  on  the 
nature  of  the  priesthood.  Simple  but 
attractive  posters  are  displayed  in  pro- 
minent places  all  over  the  country.  This 
year  both  the  national,  daily  papers 
ran  full-page  articles  on  life  in  the 
seminary,  and  one  carried  daily  articles 
on  the  priesthood.  Special  collections 
were  taken  up  in  all  the  parishes  to 
help  maintain  the  seminary  (where  the 
monthly  room,  board  and  tuition  fees 
have  to  be  kept  to  a low  ten  dollars). 

One  of  the  great  consolations  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
must  be  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
struggle.  Besides  the  young  Domini- 
cans who  are  trying  their  vocations, 
the  bishops  are  also  being  helped  by 


foreign  priests.  Just  last  year  the 
German  Catholics  gave  $35,000  toward 
a new  seminary  chapel  which  also 
serves  as  a parish  church.  The  bene- 
factors of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  can  be  proud  of  their  effort  in 
helping  to  build  a national  clergy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  IB 


Fr.  A.  P.  Naboa,  first  priest  ordained 
from  a Scarboro  Dominican  parish. 


TTis  Excellency  Bishop  Hugo  Polanco, 
D.D.,  of  Santiago,  Dominican 
Republic,  writing  in  the  magazine, 
Amigo  del  Hogar,  published  by  the 
French  Canadian  Sacred  Heart  Fathers, 
listed  the  following  “human  religious 
factors  that  lessen  the  effect  of  God’s 
call  and  impede  its  being  heard”: 

(1)  In  many  families  there  is  lacking 
a sense  of  life  which  is  truly  Christian 
and  because  of  this  they  do  not  see  the 
priesthood  as  the  realization  of  a divine 
ideal. 
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(2)  Many  parents  have  a selfish  love 
of  their  children  and  try  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  priestly  calling. 

(3)  The  materialism  of  modern  life 
makes  youth  drown  the  desire  for  sacri- 
fice, such  as  the  priestly  life  demands. 

(4)  The  corrupting  influence  of  vice, 
which  is  spreading,  robs  youth  of  the 
noble  ideal  of  the  priesthood. 

(5)  The  lack  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  non-practice  of  the  Christian 
life  cloud  the  feeling  of  obligation  to 
serve  the  community  through  the  salva- 
tion of  souls. 

(6)  Many  children  are  not  prepared 
in  school  to  enter  the  seminary.  This 
is  often  the  cause  for  the  refusal  of 
aspirants,  especially  among  country 
children. 

(7)  There  are  families  so  poor  that 
they  couldn’t  even  think  of  preparing 
their  children  for  the  seminary  or  pay- 
ing their  expenses  there.  ■ 


The  shortage  of  priests  is  reflected  in  the 
shortage  of  churches. 


A PLEA 
FROM  ROME 


Recently,  the  Congregation  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  Rome 
asked  all  Churches  to  pray  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  priests 
working  in  mission  countries.  Here 
are  the  reasons  given  for  this  request. 


T n spite  of  the  Church’s  efforts  to 

foster  numerous  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  and  to  train  them  so  that 
they  reach  the  standard  necessary  for 
their  work  in  the  world  today,  the  lack 
of  a numerous  and  competent  clergy 
is  one  of  the  Church’s  main  pre- 
occupations. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a Catholic  con- 
tinent, Latin  America,  where  there  is 
an  alarming  shortage  of  priests.  After 
that,  the  strictly  missionary  lands  have 
the  greatest  need  for  priests.  Their 
special  need  is  for  numerous  local 
priests,  who  are  specially  qualified  to 
bring  out  the  real  values  of  their  native 
culture  adequately  with  the  principles 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  more  than  one  mission  territory 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  clergy 
is  really  consoling  and  still  more  so 
the  number  of  vocations,  which,  how- 
ever, unfortunately,  sometimes  lack  the 
material  means  of  going  right  on  to  the 
priesthood.  The  future  appears  hopeful 
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y in  this  respect  in  certain  Asiatic  coun- 
| tries.  Thus,  in  Asia,  in  territories 
:i  dependent  on  the  Sacred  Congregation 
[i  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and 

I not  counting  those  under  Communist 
v regimes,  the  number  of  local  priests  has 
E increased  from  3,472  in  1949  to  6,984 
| in  1961. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in 

II  Korea,  there  were  344  Korean  priests, 
| which  is  more  than  the  number  of 
-i  priests  there  from  other  countries.  In 
| South  Vietnam,  Taiwan  and  Hong- 
I Kong,  the  increase  is  just  as  note- 
I worthy,  though  a good  percentage  of 
■ this  increase  comes  from  Asiatic  priests 
I immigrating  from  either  North  Viet- 
I nam  or  the  Chinese  mainland.  Likewise, 
I in  Indonesia,  the  increase  among  the 

I clergy  has  been  helped  by  the  fact  that 
| a certain  number  of  missionaries  have 

become  naturalized  Indonesians.  In 

I I Africa,  between  1949  and  1961,  the 
. I number  of  Catholics  per  priest  increased 


The  sad  case  of  the  Sudan,  where 
the  expulsion  of  all  Christian  mission- 
aries by  the  Government  has  left  nearly 
half-a-million  Catholics  attached  to  the 
fifty-two  mission  stations  in  Southern 
Sudan  in  the  hands  of  only  thirty-two 
local  priests  and  two  bishops,  Bishops 
Dud  and  Tiboi,  is  an  extreme  case  in 
which  unjust  discriminatory  measures 
illustrate  dramatically  the  urgency  of 
having  a local  clergy. 

The  number  of  Catholics  per  local 
priest  does  not  provide  a complete  pic- 
ture of  the  problem.  Indeed,  Catholics 
nearly  always  constitute  a minority  in 
each  mission  country.  Yet  each  priest, 
though  fully  occupied  in  the  work  of 
helping  young  Christian  communities, 
nonetheless  still  has  the  extension  of 
the  Church  amongst  the  non-Christian 
majority  as  an  important  duty.  In  this 
way  the  local  priest’s  field  of  activity 
takes  on  immense  proportions  and  in 
the  whole  of  Africa  there  is  only  one 
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priest  for  every  9,000  inhabitants.  In 
Nigeria,  to  take  but  one  example,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  per  priest  have 
increased,  between  1949  and  1961, 
from  22,000  to  26,000. 

Mission  lands,  today,  need  more 
carefully  chosen  and  well-trained  priests. 
The  Church,  and  consequently  the  local 
clergy,  both  need  to  show  remarkable 
vitality  today,  when  the  political  and 
social  structures  of  the  newly  indepen- 
dent countries  tend  to  establish  them- 
selves firmly  and  lastingly.  Conse- 
quently, the  newly  converted  Christians 
need  really  virtuous  priests  who  have 
received  practical  training  in  pastoral 
theology,  so  that  they  may  become  safe 
spiritual  guides  for  their  people  at  this 
period  which  is  so  decisive  for  them. 

The  priests  of  the  recently  Christian- 
ized countries  should  know  and  put 
into  practice  everything  that  can  help 
to  assure  the  successful  result  of  their 
pastoral  labours.  They  must  not  only 
know  the  Church’s  social  doctrine,  her 
moral  teaching  and  the  other  key 
points  which  form  the  guarantee  of 
peace  and  mutual  relations  between  the 
different  peoples,  but  they  must  also 
analyse  the  different  aspects  that  the 
social  problem  takes  on  in  each  country 
and  region. 

In  the  recently  Christianized  coun- 
tries, the  Church  is  faced  with  the  need 
for  penetrating  the  cultured  classes  and 
the  groups  which  have  most  social 
influence,  since  the  future  of  each 
country  lies  in  their  hands. 

The  problem  of  the  renewal  and 
adaptation  of  the  liturgy  is  both  deli- 
cate and  urgent.  This  means  that  the 
clergy  of  these  countries  must  be  well 
grounded  in  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion and  must  have  a sound  theological 


grasp  of  the  meaning  of  worship;  like- 
wise, they  must  have  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  people  of  their 
region  and  of  the  human  values  con- 
tained in  the  pagan  rites.  At  the  same 
time,  they  must  show  enthusiasm  and 
broad-mindedness  together  with  pru- 
dence and  goodwill,  in  order  to  build 
up  and  not  to  destroy  in  a field  which 
is  as  basic  as  that  of  worship  and  the 
sacramental  life.  In  a word,  the  priests 
of  missionary  countries  must  be  the 
authors  of  the  liturgical  adaptation 
amongst  their  people.  Fortunately,  the 
rules  of  the  Council  Schema  on  the 
Sacred  Liturgy,  the  first  one  approved 
and  promulgated  by  the  Pope,  provide 
the  clergy  of  the  entire  world  and 
specially  of  the  missionary  world  with 
directives. 

The  increase  and  the  training  of  the 
local  clergy  in  missionary  countries  are 
closely  linked  with  the  help  provided 
by  the  countries  that  have  long  been 
Christian.  This  help  has  been  tradition- 
ally expressed  through  prayer,  alms 
and,  when  the  occasion  arises,  help  in 
directing  and  training  local  vocations 
in  missionary  countries.  Pope  Paul  VI 
spoke  of  the  urgency  of  this  help  dur- 
ing his  speech  to  the  Superior  Councils 
and  National  Directors  of  the  Ponti- 
fical Mission  Aid  Societies  last  May 
15th. 

“Interest  in  the  missions  is  increas- 
ing,” the  Holy  Father  said,  “in  propor- 
tion to  the  complexity  of  the  data 
concerning  this  problem.  Your  activity 
becomes  even  more  important  and 
responsible.  Your  involvement  should 
become  even  more  conscious  and 
active,  for  this  is  the  hour  of  the 
Missions  which  comprises  moments  of 
increasing  gravity.”  (AIF)  ■ 
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THE 
CHURCH 
COMES 
OF  AGE 
IN 

JAPAN 

A.  Bryson,  MSC 


I Tokyo  (NC) — The  1960’s  provide 
an  outstanding  decade  for  the  Church 
since  its  restoration  in  Japan  after 

hundreds  of  years  of  persecution  and 
suppression. 

1962  marked  two  centenaries:  That 
of  the  construction  of  the  first  post- 
restoration  Catholic  church  on  the 

Bluff  in  Yokohama,  the  present  St. 
Francis  Xavier  church;  and  the  centen- 
ary of  the  canonization  of  the  twenty- 
six  Christian  martyrs  of  Nagasaki. 

This  year  saw  the  sixteenth-century 
Jesuit  pioneer  of  western  medicine  and 
founder  of  the  first  orphanage  in  this 
i country,  Rev.  Luis  de  Almeida,  nation- 

i ally  honored. 

i]  Next  year  will  mark  the  centenary 
e of  the  finding  at  Nagasaki  of  the 
if  descendants  of  the  persecuted  Christians 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


The  present-day  Church  in  Japan 
comes  into  perspective  against  its  fasci- 
nating historical  background. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country  falls  into  three  distinct 
periods:  (1)  the  dawn  of  Christianity 
with  the  coming  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
in  1549,  culminating  in  the  great  perse- 
cution of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  (2)  The  period  from 
the  return  of  Catholic  missionaries  to 
Japan  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  till  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  (3)  The  postwar  period  from 
1945  till  the  present  day. 

The  first  period  was  one  of  rapid 
growth  and  expansion.  Hundreds  of 
thousands,  ranging  from  peasant  to 
prince,  embraced  the  Catholic  Faith. 
Then  came  the  great  persecution,  when 
many  thousands  were  martyred  and 


I 
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wrote  with  their  blood  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  pages  of  Christian  history.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  thereafter, 
Japan  was  closed  to  the  West  and 
Christian  influence. 

After  the  coming  of  Commodore 
Matthew  Perry  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Japan  opened  its 
door  once  more  to  the  West.  The  first 
Catholic  missionaries,  who  came  soon 
after,  were  amazed  to  find  that  a few 
thousand  Christians  had  persevered  in 
the  Faith,  despite  recurring  persecution, 
in  Urakami,  Nagasaki  and  on  the  out- 
lying Goto  islands. 

But  even  with  this  nucleus  to  build 
on,  the  growth  of  the  Church  was  a 
relatively  slow  one  up  till  the  end  of  the 
last  war.  In  the  beginning  an  inherited 
distrust  of  Christianity  — an  aftermath 
of  the  great  persecution  — was  largely 
the  cause.  Understandably,  too,  a 


people  with  their  own  proud  traditions 
to  race,  civilization,  culture  and  religion, 
shut  off  for  two  centuries  from  any 
contact  with  Western  civilization,  found 
Christianity  not  easy  of  acceptance. 

The  brief  period  since  1945,  char- 
acterized by  improved  relations  and 
increasing  understanding  between  Japan 
and  the  Christian  countries,  has  been 
one  of  great  growth  for  Christianity  in 
general  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
particular. 

The  constitution  guarantees  equality 
and  freedom  to  all  established  religions 
and  creeds.  Enlightened  legislation, 
notably  the  Religious  Juridical  Persons 
Act,  the  School  Corporations  Act  and 
the  Social  Welfare  Corporations  Act, 
have  created  conditions  favorable  to 
the  establishment,  development  and 
operation  of  religious,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions. 


In  the  past  nineteen  years  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Japan  has  trebled  its 
membership;  quadrupled  its  religious, 
educational  and  social  welfare  works 
and  organizations;  and  increased  its 
prestige  and  Christian  influence  out  of 
all  proportion  to  both.  For  in  this 
latter  regard,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  spiritually  this  has  not  been  an 
immediate  reward,  but  rather  a matter 
of  the  slow  growth  of  the  mustard 
seed. 

These  statistics  reflecting  growth,  fall 
into  four  categories:  religious;  educa- 
tional; social  welfare;  and  social  action. 

The  Church  in  Japan  has  15  dioceses; 
879  churches  and  mission  stations;  155 
monasteries  and  405  convents.  Catho- 
lics number  about  320,000. 

The  hierarchy  of  Japan  is  com- 
pletely Japanese,  consisting  of  the 
cardinal-archbishop  of  Tokyo,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Nagasaki,  and  thirteen 
bishops  who  head  dioceses. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  and  direction 
of  the  Japanese  bishops  are  1,745  priests 
(522  Japanese  and  1,223  foreigners), 
429  brothers  (250  Japanese  and  179 
foreigners),  5,003  nuns  (3,886  Japa- 
nese and  1,117  foreigners)  and  a large 
number  of  Japanese  catechists  and  lay 
helpers. 

The  vocation  rate  in  Japan  for  priests 
and  Religious  continues  to  be  very 
high.  The  1963  statistics  show  that  412 
were  studying  for  the  diocesan  clergy 
and  more  than  half  that  number  for 
the  various  religious  societies  of  priests; 
while  542  are  undergoing  training  to 
become  brothers,  and  1,726  to  become 
sisters. 

In  the  educational  field,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  speak  for  themselves: 


three  post-graduate  institutions;  10 
universities;  22  junior  colleges;  106 
high  schools;  96  middle  schools;  51 
primary  schools;  23  special  schools; 
460  kindergartens,  (total  771).  Atten- 
dance at  schools  is  124,946  and  at 
kindergartens,  72,222;  totaling  alto- 
gether 197,168. 

The  Church’s  contribution  to  social 
welfare  consists  in  the  running  of  59 
hospitals  and  dispensaries;  40  orphan- 
ages; 8 infants’  homes;  44  nurseries; 
15  old  folks’  homes;  5 homes  for 
feeble-minded  children;  20  dormitories; 
and  54  other  welfare  institutions.  The 
total  number  of  major  social  welfare 
institutions  is  245. 

The  social  welfare  department,  which 
is  a part  of  the  National  Catholic 
Committee,  acts  in  a liaison  capacity 
for  these  major  social  welfare  institu- 
tions and  activities. 

In  the  field  of  social  action,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  very  active.  The 
Young  Christian  Workers,  with  head- 
quarters in  Tokyo,  has  over  800  active 
and  many  associate  members,  with  145 
local  councils.  It  publishes  its  own 
newspaper  (circulation  12,000),  and 
propagates  Christian  social  principles 
in  an  effort  to  rebut  Communism  and 
bring  about  better  employer-employee 
relationship.  For  the  rest,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Japan  maintains  2 employ- 
ment agencies,  9 students’  centres,  12 
press  and  publication  agencies,  7 Catho- 
lic culture  centres,  athlete  centres  and 
many  social  services.  The  Catholic 
Students’  Association,  with  over  2,500 
members,  is  active  on  the  campus  of 
about  50  universities.  The  Catholic 
Migration  Commission  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  helping  emigrants,  mainly  to 
South  American  countries.  ■ 
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mission 


fiilVS 


Rev.  Paul  James  McGuire,  SFM 


Rev.  Paul  James  McGuire,  Omemee, 
Ont.,  has  been  accepted  for  member- 
ship in  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Fr.  McGuire  was  ordained  for  the 
diocese  of  Peterboro,  Ont.  in  1958, 
having  completed  his  education  in 
Emily  Twp.  Public  School,  Omemee 
High  School,  Lindsay  Collegiate,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  Toronto,  and  St. 
Augustine’s  Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont. 

Fr.  McGuire  was  honored  in  a 
departure  ceremony  on  Sept.  9,  and 
he  left  for  the  Philippines  shortly  after 
that.  On  his  arrival  at  his  mission, 
he  took  the  oath  of  membership  in 


the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
before  the  regional  superior  of  the 
Philippine  mission,  Rev.  Francis  Moy- 
lan,  SFM.  It  was  not  possible  for 
Fr.  McGuire  to  take  his  oath  of  mem- 
bership before  his  departure  since  the 
full  year  of  probation  required  between 
application  for  membership  and  the  tak-  | 
ing  of  the  oath,  had  not  yet  elapsed.  ■ 

H I 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
announced  by  the  superior  general: 

Rev.  Kenneth  Dietrich,  SFM,  Zurich, 
Ont.,  who  since  1961  has  been  teach- 
ing at  St.  Francis  and  St.  Augustine 
seminaries,  has  now  been  assigned  to 
study  post-graduate  theology  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

Rev.  Gerald  Doyle,  SFM,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  formerly  assigned  to  the  mission 
of  St.  Vincent,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Bahama  mission. 

Rev.  Daniel  Curtin,  SFM,  Lindsay,  J 
Ont.,  formerly  assigned  to  the  Philip- 
pines but  prevented  by  ill  health  from 
leaving  Canada,  has  been  assigned  on 
loan  to  the  diocese  of  Victoria,  B.C.  ■ 

Japan’s  1962  Annual  of  Religions  gives 
the  following  breakdown:  64,785,000 
attached  to  National  Shintoist  temples; 

1 3.847.000  attached  to  various  Shintoist 
sects;  61,742,000  registered  Buddhists; 

669.000  Christians;  and  4,554,000  not 
belonging  to  any  religion  or  sect.  ■ 
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ALL 


WHO  USE  CHRISMS  CHS 


can  find  cards  to  suit  their  taste  illustrated  on  the  next  two 
pages. 

In  our  opinion  these  special  religious  designs  satisfy  the 
need  for  a real  Christian  Christmas  Card  suitable  for 
Catholic  use.  Nowhere  can  you  find  nicer  or  richer  looking 
cards.  You'll  be  delighted  with  them. 

Keep  this  Christmas  card  catalogue  and  make  up  your 
selection  from  it.  Besides  supplying  yourself  with  beautiful 
cards  you  will  be  proud  to  use  you  can  also  help  our 
missions  by  ordering  from  us. 

Show  this  catalogue  to  your  friends,  too,  and  ask  them  to 
order  their  Christmas  cards  this  year  from  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. You  won’t  match  this  value  anywhere.  Order  some 
and  see  for  yourself. 


3-JG-568 

Wishing  you  the  Blessings  and 
Joys  of  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year. 


3-JG-565 

May  the  beauty  of  Christmas  have 
richer  meaning,  and  may  the  joys 
of  the  New  Year  bring  deeper 
happiness. 


ORDER 


FO  h- 


3-JG-41 
May  the  Spirit  of 
Happiness  today 


3-JG-X366 


This. Christmas,  more  than  ever,  a wish  is  made 
for  you,  that  Peace  may  come  with  Christmas, 
and  last  the  whole  year  through. 


3-JG-534 

May  the  Peace  and  Happiness  of  Christmas  be 
with  you  throughout  the  Year. 


3-JG-X83 

May  the  joy  of 
heart  with  happine 


3-JG-X361 

May  the  Peace  and  Joy  of  Christ- 
mas be  with  you  today  and  always. 


3-JG-X328 

May  the  Holy  Family  on  this  Christ- 
mas Morn,  share  with  you  their 
wondrous  joy  that  the  Lord  is  born! 


LIP 

SB  n^S'TMA/r 
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fill  yQur 


3-JG-X389 


May  our  gentle  Mother  Mary 
and  the  infant  Jesus  bless  Your 
Christmas  Day  with  deepest 
joy.  The  New  Year  with  hap- 
piness. 


3-JG-X428 

May  the  peace  and  good  will  of 
that  silent,  holy  night  fill  your 
home  and  heart  and  make  your 
Christmas  bright. 


3-JG-19 

May  the  Peace  and  Happiness  of  Christmas  be 
with  you  throughout  the  Year. 


3-JG-X303 

May  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  bless 
you  at  Christmas  and  during  the 
New  Year. 


PAGE 


3-JG-X387 

May  the  Light  of  Happiness  Shine 
for  you  on  Christmas  Day  and 
throughout  the  New  Year. 


3-JG-X372 

"He  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  God,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  The  Father  of  the  world  to  come;  of 
whose  reign  there  shall  be  no  end." 


ebAUl  BE  to 
AU  yeopte- 
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Each  box  contains  20  cards,  14  of  them  different  designs 
(one  dollar  each  box). 

You  can  also  choose  "solid  packs"  of  100  cards  all  the 
same  design.  Choose  the  card  you  like  best  to  send  to  all 
your  friends  (nine  dollars  per  pack). 

We  will  give  you  prompt  service  and  your  cards  will  be 
mailed  in  a crush-proof  container.  Help  the  missions — and 
yourself,  by  buying  your  Christmas  cards  from  SCARBORO 
MISSIONS. 

Use  the  order  form  below,  and  send  for  your  Christmas 
cards  now.  Please  send  payment  with  your  order. 


ASSORTED  BOX  OF  20  CARDS  (the  assortment  enclosed) 

20  cards  14  different  designs  with  envelopes  $1.00 

SOLID  PACKS  (packed  100  cards  of  a single  design  to  each  box) 

One  Box  (100  cards  and  envelopes  of  a single  design)  $9.00 

When  ordering  Solid  Packs  (minimum  order  1 box  100  cards)  use  the  design 
number  appearing  below  the  card  of  your  choice. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 

Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  the  following  order. 


Boxes  Assorted  Christmas  Cards  @ $1.00 

Boxes  Solid  Pack Design  No @ $9.00 

Boxes  Solid  Pack Design  No @ $9.00 

Boxes  Solid  Pack Design  No @ $9.00 


Payment  Enclosed 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 


Thomas  O'Toole,  SFM 

A t the  end  of  the  war,  the  Japanese 
^ ^ were  recovering  from  the  battle, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  was  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  democracy  to 
expand  to  all  areas.  By  1950,  with  the 
nation  still  trying  to  make  a comeback, 
the  Church  was  helpful  in  distributing 
food  and  clothing,  helping  the  poor  and 
helping  in  education. 

Now  in  1964  the  picture  has  com- 
pletely changed.  There  is  a labor  short- 
age; pupils  graduating  from  school  can 
pick  their  jobs;  apprentices  are  very 
: short  due  to  the  desire  of  many  to 
j further  their  higher  education;  and  for 
many  their  only  desire  is  to  leave  the 
farm  to  go  to  the  big  city  for  better 
| pay  and  living. 

Private  homes  are  being  built  with 
the  latest  designs  and  government  low- 
rent  homes  and  apartments  are  being 
| built  by  the  thousands. 

Where  does  the  Church  stand?  Just 
| as  the  Japanese  government  thrives  in 
! its  bureaucratic  system,  so  the  Church 
| has  expanded  in  buildings,  schools  and 


churches.  The  Church  produces  more 
Catholic  papers  and  magazines  than  it 
does  in  Canada.  There  are  two  noted 
public  relations  centres  that  produce 
posters,  pamphlets  and  various  catechi- 
cal  aids  for  the  parishes,  as  fine  as  any- 
thing you  might  see  in  Canada.  The 
Church  is  directing  a full  force  of 
propaganda  at  Japan’s  ninety-five  mil- 
lion people  — bringing  them  the  word 
of  Christ.  The  results?  In  conversions 
— very  little.  And  the  financial  burden 
on  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
Society,  individual  Religious  Societies 
and  Mission  Societies  has  been  heavy. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Japanese 
Catholics  just  can’t  fully  support  the 
Church  in  their  own  country.  The  rise 
in  economy  has  also  forced  the  budget 
of  many  a missionary  to  suffer.  To 
support  the  Church  in  areas  where  the 
collection  is  practically  nil  is  a heavy 
burden  on  the  Society  maintaining  the 
mission. 

If  a parish  is  able  to  maintain  its 
own  priest,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  hands  it  over  to  the  bishop 
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who  has  one  of  his  own  native  clergy 
run  it.  But  as  yet,  twenty-five  Scarboro 
priests  are  working  in  parishes  that 
cannot  support  themselves,  and  we 
have  yet  to  hand  over  a parish  to  the 
bishop.  Four  parishes  will  never  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  if  we 
follow  the  present  percentage  rate  of 
conversions.  Canadian  Catholics  must 
support  us! 

To  come  down  to  the  concrete,  here 
in  Kawatana  we  have  an  old  navy 
barracks,  which  we  use  as  a church, 
rectory  and  school.  This  is  a prewar, 
wooden  building,  on  which  several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
repairs  over  the  years.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  build  last  fall  (1963)  when 
I came  back  to  Japan  from  Canada, 
but  as  yet  no  word  of  the  money. 

What  to  do?  — borrow  from  the 
bishop  and  pay  back  later?  Here  the 
bishops  are  living  off  Rome,  and  do 
not  lend  what  they  haven’t  got. 
Secondly  what  can  150  Catholic  people 
pay  to  cover  a $20,000  loan?  When 
you  have  most  of  the  breadwinners  off 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  old 
people  and  children  certainly  cannot 
offer  too  much.  In  the  meantime  what 
is  the  Church  image  presented  to  the 
pagans  living  in  the  town? 

When  you  have  a small  chapel  that 

I can  hardly  hold  the  Catholics,  how 
can  you  draw  the  pagans? 

We  missionaries  are  supposed  to 
establish  the  Church  in  Japan.  This 
means  more  than  converting  pagans. 
It  also  means  we  must  build  a church 
and  maintain  it  until  the  Japanese 
Catholic  people  can  support  it  them- 
selves. This  takes  time,  which  we  have, 
and  money,  which  you  may  have.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Philippines.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  keep  a Jeep  on  the  road 
for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 
needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Fr.  Matte  could  use  discarded  Catholic 
magazines  (no  newspapers  please). 
Send  to  Rev.  Wm.  Matte,  Box  67,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Fr.  Des  Roches  in  British  Guiana 
requires  a Catechetical  Centre.  The 
cost  of  construction  is  $500. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Scarboro ’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Close  to  my  office  here  in  Scarboro,  there  is  a Catholic  school  — St.  Theresa’s. 
Very  often,  when  school  is  out  in  the  afternoon,  some  of  the  children  drop  in 
here  on  their  way  home.  Sometimes  they  come  in  to  do  some  work  for  us; 
sometimes  they  just  come  to  say  hello;  and  sometimes,  they  come  to  bring  us 
money  they  have  saved  for  the  missions.  I am  always  most  surprised  when  they 
come  with  their  donations.  I can’t  get  over  how  generous  they  are. 

Take,  for  example,  a boy  who  came  in  a few  days  ago.  He  brought  us  $1.13 
of  his  own  money.  For  a boy  nine  years  old,  that  is  a lot  of  money.  There  are 
plenty  of  things  he  could  have  bought  with  that  money,  and  we  didn’t  beg  him 
for  it.  And  that’s  the  part  that  amazes  me.  It  seems  that  many  children  really 
do  enjoy  making  other  people  happy.  Every  year,  for  example,  children  all 
over  the  world  contribute  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Holy  Child- 
hood Association.  I only  hope  that  they  will  not  lose  that  generosity  as  they 
grow  up. 

In  a way,  I suppose  it  is  easier  for  a child  to  be  generous  than  for  a 
grownup.  The  child  doesn’t  have  to  save  his  money  for  doctor’s  bills  if  he  gets 
sick  — he  knows  his  father  will  look  after  that.  And  the  child  doesn’t  have  to 
buy  his  own  clothes.  His  parents  will  look  after  that  too.  So  the  parents  have 
to  be  much  more  careful  than  the  children  in  the  way  they  spend  their  money. 
Just  the  same,  it  would  be  nice  if  all  parents  could  somehow  keep  that  desire 
they  had  when  they  were  children  — the  desire  to  make  other  people  happy. 

This  is  so  important  in  life.  If  you  stop  loving  other  people,  if  you  stop 
trying  to  make  others  happy,  you  stop  being  happy  yourself  in  life.  So  while 
you  are  still  children,  and  while  you  still  have  such  a generous  love  for  other 
people,  pray  to  God  that  you  will  never  lose  that  as  you  grow  up. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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CARNIVAL  TIME 
IN  ST.  VINCENT 

Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Chrove  Tuesday  or  the  day  before 
^ Ash  Wednesday  is  a public  holiday 
here  in  St.  Vincent  and  it  is  the  occa- 
sion for  the  biggest  festival  of  the 
whole  year. 

Carnival  time  had  its  origin  in  the 
old  Spanish  Mardi  Gras  and  it  has 
spread  to  St.  Vincent  from  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Trinidad,  where  their  carni- 
val has  now  become  a world-famous 
festival. 


(Below)  Leaving  the  carnival  stage  are 
men  dressed  as  Spanish  Conquistadors. 


(Above)  Miss  Watermelon,  1964 


Aztec  warriors  of  Mexico  (left)  and  Maya  warriors  of  Guatemala  (right). 


F"“ 


Like  Christmas,  carnival  time  in 
these  islands  has  an  atmosphere  dis- 
tinctly its  own;  during  the  last  few 
weeks  before  Carnival  Day,  the  air- 
ways are  filled  with  calypso  songs  and 
steel-band  music.  The  calypso  tune 
judged  most  popular  among  the  people 
is  chosen  as  the  Road  March  or  the 
music  to  be  played  by  the  bands  on 
Carnival  Day. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  break 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  steel  bands 
begin  to  appear  in  the  streets  echoing 
the  Road  March.  Gradually,  each 
band  picks  up  its  own  collection  of 
people  who  follow  it  through  the  streets 
dancing  and  making  merry. 

This  is  the  season  for  one  of  the 
most  colourful  groups  on  the  West 
Indian  scene  — the  Calypsonians,  who 
bear  such  ear  - catching  names  as 
John  Agitation,  The  Mighty  Sparrow, 
Lord  Bryner,  Mighty  Cockrobin,  Small 
Island  Pride  and  so  on.  These  men 
write  their  own  folk  songs  based  upon 
local  themes  such  as  West  Indian  his- 
tory, customs,  politics,  etc.,  and  then 
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j Above:  Montezuma  being  carried  by 

slaves. 

, 

, Left:  Inca  warriors  of  Peru  and  Chile, 
i Center:  Aztec  nobles  leave  the  stage. 
Below:  Cross  section  of  several  groups. 

they  sing  them  in  a language  which 
i is  almost  completely  unintelligible  to 
1 the  ear  of  any  outsider. 

On  Carnival  morning  at  about  8:00 
■ o’clock  the  various  bands  begin  to 
come  together  on  the  main  street  and 
they  march  to  the  local  park  where 
the  band  competitions  are  held.  Each 
band,  with  its  own  leader,  usually  con- 
sists of  steel-band  instruments  along 
with  anywhere  from  twenty  to  over  one 
j hundred  masqueraders. 

The  leader  chooses  some  theme  that 
f he  wishes  to  portray.  African  or  Orien- 
tal themes,  foreign  styles  of  dress,  naval 
or  military  campaigns,  nursery  rhymes, 
subjects  from  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory,  are  all  topics  which  I have  seen 


portrayed.  The  band  leader  must  use 
his  imagination  and  ingenuity  to  figure 
out  the  over-all  theme  that  he  is  trying 
to  depict  and  then  he  has  to  assign 
costumes  and  parts  to  the  various 
members  of  his  group. 

For  weeks  and  months  previous  to 
Carnival  Day,  people  all  over  the  island 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  choosing 
and  preparing  the  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful costumes  for  this  gala  occasion. 
On  the  day  itself,  people  dressed  in 
these  various  costumes  are  assembled 
together  for  the  first  time  in  a tre- 
mendous scene  of  dazzling  colour  and 
artistry. 

The  band  competitions  usually 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  morning. 
Each  band  will  compete  with  the  others 
for  the  honour  and  award  which  goes 
to  the  Band  Of  The  Year.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a brief  rest  after  which  the 
steel  bands  and  the  people  fill  the 
streets  again,  until  darkness  and  the 
approach  of  the  Lenten  season  call  a 
halt  to  the  day’s  festivities.  ■ 
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A PLEASANT  TASK 
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Robert  Hymus,  SFM 

It  is  always  a very  pleasant  task  to 
report  on  accomplishment.  It  is 
satisfying  to  those  who  have  achieved 
it  and  inspiring  to  those  who  may  not 
have  been  involved  in  it. 

Just  over  a year  ago,  Fr.  Bob 
Hymus,  SFM,  wrote  to  tell  us  of  his 
plans  to  build  a retreat  center  in  his 
parish  of  Azua,  Dominican  Republic. 
You  may  remember  that  we  then  ran 
an  ad  for  this  project  featuring  an 
illustration  of  the  proposed  center. 
There  has  been  a generous  response  to 
this  appeal,  and  so  we  were  delighted 
when  Fr.  Bob  sent  us  a picture  of  the 
center  as  it  now  appears,  and  this 
report  of  the  progress  he  is  making: 
“Thus  far  I have  three  buildings. 
The  long  one  (a  dormitory)  is  now 
roofed  with  sheets  of  galvanized  iron. 
There  is  another  building  to  the  left 
(not  in  the  picture)  exactly  the  same. 
The  octagonal  building  is  the  chapel, 
and  it  will  be  roofed  next.  Then  we 
start  the  conference  hall  and  the  dining 
hall. 

“I  will  need  another  $5,000  to  finish 
it  — all  ready  for  forty  occupants. 
(Total  cost  is  $15,000).  Actually,  it 
will  take  about  four  or  five  years  for 
the  trees  and  hedges  to  grow  into  size, 
but  then  it  will  be  a beautiful  sight.” 
Fr.  Hymus  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
are  grateful  to  the  generous  people  who 
have  contributed  to  the  building  of  this 
very  important  project.  ■ 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  remember 
in  their  prayers  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  Jack  W.  McRae,  brother  of  Allan 
McRae,  SFM. 


>4 

DELICATE 

SUBJECT 

Few  people  like  to  be  reminded  of 
death.  But  it  is  a certainty,  and 
it  should  be  given  some  serious 
thought.  And  the  thought  of  death 
brings  up  the  question  of  a will. 
Have  you  made  out  your  will? 
Have  you  remembered  the  missions 
in  your  will? 

In  mission  lands,  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  have  few  consola- 
tions in  life,  and  fewer  at  the 
approach  of  death.  Doubt  and 
confusion  can  be  frightening  as  life 
slips  away. 

A remembrance  in  your  will  is  a 
means  of  helping  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  bring  the 
consolations  of  your  Catholic  Faith 
to  the  people  of  the  Pagan  world. 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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This  is  the  final  portion  of  a speech 


given  to  the  students  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary,  by  Rev.  J.  Mclver, 
SFM,  professor  of  sociology  with 
eleven  years  of  experience  as  a 


MISSIONS 

AND 

CREDIT 

UNIONS 

John  Mclver,  SFM 


missionary  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Ctudy  club  work  is  so  important  in 
^ the  success  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram that  it  is  worthwhile  to  repeat 
some  of  the  salient  points. 

(1)  The  community  leaders  should 
prepare  a mimeographed  weekly  sheet 
dealing  with  the  subject  under  study 
(in  this  case  it  would  be  credit  union). 
The  sheet  should  end  with  three  or 
four  leading  questions. 

(2)  After  each  member  has  received 
his  copy,  the  community  leader  will 
read  the  sheet  aloud. 

(3)  The  meeting  then  breaks  up  into 
groups  of  about  six  to  ten  people;  each 
group  appoints  a leader  and  a secretary.  !j 

(4)  For  about  thirty  minutes,  the 
material  is  studied  under  the  direction 
of  the  leaders;  the  questions  are 
answered  by  the  group  as  a whole  and 
the  secretaries  note  the  group’s  answers. 
The  people  then  return  to  their  original 
seats. 

(5)  The  community  leader  calls  on 
the  secretary  of  let  us  say,  group  A for 
his  group’s  answer  to  one  of  the  lead- 
ing questions.  This  is  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  leader. 

(6)  The  community  leader  then  asks 
him  to  explain  how  his  group  arrived 
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at  that  answer,  from  the  material 
studied. 

(7)  The  community  leader  then 
allows  the  leaders  of  other  groups  to 
challenge  the  group  A leader  on  the 
points  he  has  made.  The  latter  may 
call  on  members  of  his  group  for 
assistance,  if  he  wishes.  If,  despite  this 
assistance,  the  leader  of  group  A can- 
not successfully  defend  his  group’s 
position,  then  the  community  leader 
cancels  it  from  the  blackboard.  The 
same  procedure  is  followed  with  the 
other  group  leaders. 

When  all  have  been  heard,  all  the 
participants  should  understand  and  agree 
about  the  essential  points  made  in  the 
study  material. 

At  this  point  — as  a result  of  the 
group  discussion  — it  may  be  decided 
either  to  take  some  form  of  action,  or 
to  study  the  subject  further. 

If  there  is  to  be  further  study, 
material  for  the  next  group  study 
should  be  distributed  before  the  meet- 
ing ends. 

The  Community  leader  should  plan 
ahead;  he  should  decide  the  topics  to 
be  discussed,  set  the  date,  time  and 
place  of  each  meeting  — and  insist  that 
the  meetings  start  and  end  on  time. 
Allowance  may  be  made  for  topics  that 
grow  out  of  the  discussions. 

The  people  with  whom  you  work 
will  probably  be  very  poor.  Neverthe- 
less, after  the  first  few  meetings,  the 
members  of  your  study  groups  should 
begin  to  save  some  money  — however 
little  — each  week.  I would  suggest 
that  they  study  and  save  weekly  for 
at  least  a year  before  attempting  to 
establish  and  operate  a credit  union. 

Another  very  effective  technique  of 
adult  education  is  the  kitchen  meeting. 


It  is  an  intensive  form  of  study  club 
work  — a “crash  program”  — that  has 
been  used  with  great  success  to  spread 
knowledge  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment and,  particularly  with  credit 
unions,  to  raise  more  capital,  increase 
membership,  or  stir  up  inactive 
members. 

There  are  three  phases  of  the  tech- 
nique: Preparation,  the  Kitchen  Meet- 
ings, and  the  Mass  Meeting,  or  Rally. 

Preparation:  The  community  leader 
must  have  a number  of  study  group 
leaders  who  are  prepared  to  work  at 
top  pressure  on  the  program.  He  must 
have  a clear  and  exact  grasp  of  the 
objective  of  the  program,  and  impart  it 
to  his  group  leaders.  They  in  turn  must 
prepare  a “pitch”  before  going  out  to 
meet  the  people. 

Suppose  the  objective  of  the  program 
is  to  strengthen  the  local  credit  union, 
and  that  you  have  ten  men  willing  to 
work  on  the  kitchen  meetings.  Arrange 
to  meet  with  these  men  weekly  for  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  first  kitchen 
meeting  is  held.  At  these  preliminary 
meetings,  outline  the  following  points: 

A:  That  a credit  union  needs  capi- 
tal, first  of  all,  and  members  who 
understand  credit  unionism  and  are 
convinced  of  its  value. 

B:  That  a credit  union  serves  its 
members  by  means  of:  facilities  for 
saving  regularly  (thrift) ; cheap  and 
reasonable  credit;  education  in  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  their  money; 
insurance  on  share  capital  and  loans; 
the  opportunity  to  assist  others. 

After  one  or  two  meetings,  each  of 
the  leaders  in  turn  should  be  asked  to 
rehearse  the  talk  he  will  give  at  the 
kitchen  meetings.  The  community  leader 
will  then  go  over  the  talks,  pointing  out 
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People  who  live  from  one  harvest  to  the  next  must  be  taught  to  save. 


weaknesses  of  fact  or  presentation,  until 
he  is  sure  that  all  his  leaders  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  their  subject. 
Sometimes  it  is  helpful  to  prepare  a list 
of  likely  questions  and  the  answers  to 
them. 

A list  of  all  the  people  to  be  seen 
will  then  be  compiled.  The  leaders  will 
each  be  made  responsible  for  talking  to 
his  share  of  the  people  listed. 

The  Kitchen  Meetings:  All  the 

kitchen  meetings  are  held  within  a 
short  period  of  time  — usually  one  or 
two  weeks.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
way  each  leader  works. 
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On  Monday,  he  asks  one  of  the 
people  on  his  list  (Mr.  A.)  to  invite 
three  other  people  (B,  C and  D)  to 
meet  on  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
o’clock  in  A’s  kitchen.  On  Wednesday 
the  leader  also  goes  to  A’s  house,  where 
he  acts  as  group  leader  in  a discussion, 
using  all  the  arguments  he  has  per- 
fected during  the  training  meetings. 

The  following  evening,  he  does  the 
same  thing  in  the  kitchen  of  Mr.  E., 
where  at  E’s  invitation,  F,  G and  H 
are  gathered.  And  so  on  until  he  has 
met  and  talked  with  all  the  people  on 
his  list. 


Simultaneously,  the  other  group 
leaders  are  doing  the  same  thing  with 
the  people  on  their  own  lists.  In  this 
way,  some  250  people  will  have  been 
involved  in  sound  discussion  about  the 
credit  union,  all  in  the  space  of  one  or 
two  weeks. 

The  community  leader  should  call 
all  the  leaders  together  after  the  first 
night  of  kitchen  meetings  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  work  of  the  previous 
night.  His  own  good  judgment  will 
dictate  whether  or  not  subsequent 
evaluations  will  be  necessary. 

The  Rally:  When  all  the  kitchen 
meetings  have  been  held,  a rally  or 
general  meeting  will  be  called,  at  which 
the  leaders  and  all  those  who  attended 
the  kitchen  meetings  will  hear  a guest 
speaker  — or  the  community  leader  — 
enlarge  on  what  has  been  said  at  the 
kitchen  meetings.  At  this  climax  of  the 
whole  study  program,  the  speaker  says, 
in  effect:  “You  now  know  what  your 
credit  union  could  and  should  do  for 
you  and  your  community.  Now  give 
yourself  wholeheartedly  to  the  work  of 
bringing  it  about.” 

At  this  point,  I must  emphasize  the 
truth  that  an  effective  study  program  is 
a continuous  program.  A credit  union 
is  only  a stepping  stone  to  bigger  and 
better  things,  such  as  consumer  and 
producer  co-operatives  and  all  those 
other  socio-economic  institutions  that 
your  people  need  for  their  full  develop- 
ment as  human  beings. 

After,  perhaps,  two  years  your  people 
will  be  fairly  well  informed  about  credit 
unions.  Whatever  you  lead  them  to 
attempt  next,  whether  it  be  co-opera- 
tive action  in  the  producer  field  or  the 
consumer  field,  in  housing,  medicine  or 
whatever  is  the  pressing  need  of  their 


community,  a constant,  weekly  educa- 
tional program  should  be  maintained, 
using  the  group  study  technique. 

There  are  hazards  in  the  program 
I have  outlined,  as  there  are  in  any 
worthwhile  program.  But  they  are  small 
compared  with  the  possibilities  for 
good.  One  of  the  hazards  of  the  credit 
union  movement  is  dishonesty.  When 
your  people  are  dealing  with  money, 
any  pilfering  or  dishonesty  must  be 
condemned  outright.  You  must  resist 
any  inclination  to  pity  those  who  violate 
justice  in  a credit  union.  Make  it  quite 
clear  that  no  one  will  be  given  a second 
chance;  that  unjust  members  will  be 
expelled  from  the  credit  union.  If  this 
is  not  done,  good  members  will  leave 
the  credit  union  and  the  whole  move- 
ment will  suffer. 

I am  convinced  that  a soundly 
established  credit  union  can  be  a 
powerful  instrument  in  your  mission- 
ary life  for  the  promotion  of  the  reign 
of  Christ.  As  Pope  Pius  XII  once  said : 

“The  greatest  danger  to  the  Church 
today  is  that  the  working  people  know 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  the 
social  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
greatest  danger  is  not  Communism; 
that  is  but  a consequence.  The  greatest 
danger  is  the  ignorance  of  the  working 
people  who  need  this  truth  and  who 
need  the  apostles  of  this  truth.” 

Keep  in  mind  always  that  this  rela- 
tively simple  economic  institution  is  an 
expression  of  Christian  solidarity.  Con- 
tinue to  remind  the  members  of  the 
credit  union  that  it  is  a manifestation, 
in  the  market  place,  of  the  great  reality 
of  our  brotherhood  in  Christ.  If  you 
do  this,  the  credit  union  will  serve 
many  good  purposes  in  your  parish.  It 
will  help  to  satisfy  credit  needs;  it  will 
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draw  people  to  the  priest  and,  through 
him,  to  Christ;  it  will  help  greatly  in 
promoting  our  Catholic  missions;  it 
will  serve  a high  purpose  in  the  con- 
version, the  sanctification  and  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  souls. 

May  I close  by  reminding  you  of  a 
few  practical  rules? 

( 1 ) Get  close  to  the  people  — find 
out  what  “makes  them  tick.” 

(2)  Treat  all  the  people  with  respect 
— never  with  condescension. 

(3)  Begin  with  the  people  where 
they  are  — don’t  try  to  teach  apprecia- 
tion of  Shakespeare  in  a community  of 
illiterates. 

(4)  Promote  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  the  people  democratic- 
ally choose  to  tackle. 

(5)  Try  to  convince  the  people  that 
they  can  better  their  lot  in  life. 

(6)  Study  and  save  every  week  for 
a year,  at  least,  before  putting  your 
credit  union  into  operation,  i.e.,  before 
making  any  loans,  etc.  Then  devote  a 
fixed  period  strictly  to  group  study. 
After  the  study  period,  financial  busi- 
ness may  again  be  resumed. 

(7)  “No  savings  without  study.”  Set 
a time  at  the  weekly  meeting  during 
which  members  can  make  deposits, 
payments  on  loans,  etc.  Then  devote  a 
fixed  period  strictly  to  group  study. 
After  the  study  period,  financial  busi- 
ness may  again  be  resumed. 

(8)  See  that  the  by-laws  of  your 
credit  union  are  followed  rigorously 
especially  those  relating  to  study  and 
the  collection  of  delinquent  loans. 

(9)  Be  prudent  and  patient;  remem- 
ber to  go  only  as  fast  as  the  people  can 
go.  It  is  their  movement,  not  yours. 
Speed  must  frequently  be  sacrificed  in 
the  interest  of  success. 


(10)  Apply  the  principle  of  involve- 
ment; that  is,  see  to  it  that  as  many 
people  as  possible  are  made  responsible 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  credit 
union. 

(11)  Do  not  look  for  thanks  and 
appreciation  from  the  people. 

(12)  Remember  that  you  will  run 
into  difficulties.  Dr.  M.  M.  Coady  once 
said:  “A  man  isn’t  a real  man  until  he 
has  wrestled  with  the  impossible.” 

(13)  The  credit  union  was  started  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  reasonable  credit; 
as  long  as  that  need  remains,  never  let 
the  credit  union  cease  functioning. 

(14)  Remember  that  your  role  is 
that  of  an  educator  and  leader  — not 
the  general  manager  of  a credit  union.  | 
Your  job  is  to  help  the  people  to  help 
themselves. 

(15)  Whenever  circumstances  per-  | 
mit,  remind  your  people  that  each  is  his  i 
brother’s  keeper;  that  they  are  brothers 
in  Christ;  that  the  credit  union  is  a 
practical  application,  in  the  field  of 
economics,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mys-  j 
tical  Body  of  Christ.  If  your  people  are 
all  Catholics,  remind  them  frequently 
that  the  most  effective  credit  unions  are 
those  which  use  the  Communion  rail  of 
the  parish  church  as  a starting  point  of 
operations.  The  truth  is  not  only  to  be 
believed,  but  lived  as  well. 

(16)  Finally,  remember  what  Pope 
Pius  XI  once  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bergamo: 

“Let  no  member  of  the  clergy  sup- 
pose that  activity  of  this  kind  is  some- 
thing foreign  to  his  priestly  ministry  ! 
because  the  field  in  which  it  is  exer-  j 
cised  is  economic.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
field  that  the  salvation  of  souls  is 
imperilled.”  ■ 
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Fr.  Lionel  Walsh  originally  came  from 
Lamaline,  Nfld.,  but  was  living  in 
Dingwall,  N.S.  when  he  was  ordained 
in  1957.  In  1958,  he  went  to  Santo 
Domingo  where  he  is  still  working. 

I Remember 

T)edro  was  just  one  of  the  many  who  came  to  be  baptized  during 
A the  year  I spent  in  the  parish  of  Bani.  But  I remember  him  well. 
He  was  about  sixteen  years  old  and  lived  somewhere  back  in  the  hills. 

He  knew  very  little  Chrisian  doctrine,  so  little  in  fact  that  at  first 
I considered  sending  him  away  until  he  could  prepare  himself  more 
adequately.  But  then  I remembered  that  back  in  the  hills  where  he 
lived,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  study  doctrine.  To  postpone  his  bap- 
tism until  he  could  prepare  himself  might  be  fatal.  So,  feeling  sorry 
for  him,  I decided  to  instruct  him  as  well  as  I could,  giving  him  at 
least  the  principle  truths  of  the  faith.  Then  I would  go  ahead  with 
the  baptism. 

I had  very  little  time  at  my  disposal  and  since  I had  been  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  only  about  a year  my  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language  was  still  rather  limited.  However,  I would  do  the  best  I 
could.  We  sat  down  together  and  I began  to  explain  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrament,  stressing  the  idea  that  through 
Baptism  one  enters  the  Church  of  Christ. 

At  the  end  of  my  brief  explanation  it  seemed  to  me  that  I had 
done  pretty  well.  The  boy  should  now  understand  that  through  Bap- 
tism he  would  become  a member  of  the  Church,  that  much  at  least. 
To  test  my  pupil,  I asked  the  following  question,  “Pedro,”  I said,  “you 
are  now  a Moro  (Moro  — unbaptized)  and  wish  to  become  a Christian, 
tell  me  what  you  must  do  in  order  to  enter  the  Church  of  Christ.”  I 
waited  hopefully.  There  was  a slight  pause  and  then  came  the  answer. 
“Padre,”  he  replied,  “to  enter  the  Church  I must  take  off  my  som- 
brero.” B Lionel  Walsh,  SFM 
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A thousand  dollars  maybe?  Then  we  need  one  wheelbarrow  load  of  money 
each  day  to  keep  our  Society  going.  That’s  what  it  costs  — one  thousand 
dollars  a day. 


It  seems  like  a lot  of  money  doesn't  it?  Actually,  it  is  a lot.  But  we  are 
operating  missions  in  seven  countries,  and  we  are  educating  about  one 
hundred  students  in  Canada  with  it. 

But  if  a thousand  dollars  a day  still  sounds  like  too  much,  then  say  it 
another  way.  Say  “one  wheelbarrow  load  a day.”  And  then  send  us  some 
Thank  you. 


CARBORO 

MISSIONS 


Protected  by  federal  and  provincial  law,  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society’s  Annuity  Plan  offers  you  guaranteed  assurance  of  financial  pro- 
tection in  your  later  years.  An  investment  now  can  bring  you  the  comfort 
and  confidence  of  financial  independence  then. 


I 

Write  to  us  today  for  full  and  clear  information  on  this  plan.  Your  enquiry 
does  not  oblige  you  in  any  way,  and  all  correspondence  will  be  treated  in 
strict  confidence. 


Address  your  enquiry  to  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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EDITORIAL 


For  Coffee  Lovers 

Tj’diting  a magazine  like  ours  doesn’t  involve  too  many  critical 

decisions.  The  priests  who  write  our  articles  have  a good  idea  of 
the  subjects  and  the  length  we  like,  and  they  usually  work  within 
those  limits.  But  every  once  in  a while  we  come  across  an  article  that 
is  a little  different.  For  example,  it  may  be  much  longer  than  usual. 
Then  we  have  to  decide  on  one  of  three  alternatives:  ( 1 ) run  the  full 
article,  even  though  it  is  long;  (2)  run  the  article  in  installments; 
(3)  don’t  run  it  — it’s  too  long  for  our  magazine. 

This  month,  1 came  across  an  article  that  falls  into  the  “very 
long”  category.  And  the  whole  thing  is  in  this  issue,  even  though  it 
takes  eleven  pages.  Believe  me,  as  soon  as  I decided  to  use  it,  I 
thought  of  the  letter  I recently  received  from  a woman  telling  me  how 
much  she  appreciates  the  short  articles  in  our  magazine  because  she 
can  “read  them  over  a cup  of  coffee.”  I thought  of  a priest  who 
criticized  some  long  articles  we  have  printed  because  he  thinks  the 
greatest  appeal  of  our  magazine  is  in  its  short  articles.  I know  that 
many  of  our  readers  flip  through  Scar  boro  Missions  in  doctors’ 
reception  rooms,  over  an  after-dinner  cigarette,  while  waiting  for  late- 
comers, or  when  there  is  just  nothing  else  to  do.  And  all  of  them  go 
for  the  short  articles.  In  fact,  that’s  why  we  put  those  little  squares  at 
the  end  of  the  articles  — so  that  short  article  lovers  can  see  the  end 
coming  before  they  get  started. 

So  how  come  the  article  beginning  on  page  five  in  this  issue 
doesn’t  end  until  page  fifteen?  For  three  reasons:  (1)  It  is  a good 
article,  on  an  important  subject.  It  gets  a little  technical  at  times,  but 
it  is  generally  easy  to  read.  (2)  The  impact  of  this  article  would  be 
considerably  weakened  if  it  were  broken  into  two  or  three  sections 
running  a month  apart.  (3)  I believe  there  are  a good  number  of 
Scarboro  Missions  readers  who  enjoy  an  occasional,  long,  penetrating 
article  on  a subject  of  importance.  These  readers  may  not  outnumber 
our  “coffee-break”  fans,  but  they  deserve  to  be  recognized. 

So,  for  intellectuals,  and  those  who  feel  the  need  of  two  or  three 
cups  of  coffee  this  morning,  we  offer  a cordial  invitation  to  read  “The 
Emergence  of  the  Outcasts.”  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Fr.  Michael  Dwyer,  SFM,  pictured  with  three  poor  labourers  in  Santo  Domingo. 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE 
OUTCASTS 


Alejandro  del  Corro,  SJ. 


Tn  Latin  America’s  big  cities  two 
worlds  live  side  by  side,  very  close 
yet  very  distant,  sharply  distinct  from 
each  other.  Often  only  a street  divides 
them  physically,  but  there  is  a chasm 
between  them  socially.  Two  worlds: 
with  per  capita  income  higher  than 
that  of  Europe  or  North  America;  the 


other  with  an  income  lower  than  that 
of  Africa.  One  which  owns  the  means 
of  production  and  has  all  its  needs 
satisfied  with  superfluity;  and  the  other 
hungry,  dispossessed,  poor,  and  per- 
manently unsatisfied  in  its  most  urgent 
needs.  Two  worlds:  one  with  culture, 
professionals,  technicians,  religion. 
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which  is  evermore  insecure  and  afraid; 
the  other,  indigent,  forgotten,  cast  out 
of  a country’s  normal  civic  economic 
and  social  life,  which  is  rebellious, 
without  fear  and  ever  more  secure. 
The  latter  has  within  it  an  immense 
revolutionary  power  coming  from  un- 
satisfied needs;  and  this  natural  force 
has  with  it  all  the  revolutionary  power 
of  Christiamism,  of  which  there  is  every 
day  a greater  consciousness,  the  more 
Christian  this  world  becomes. 

OUR  GREAT  HOPE 

This  whole  “fringe  world”  of  out- 
casts in  Latin  America  puts  light  on 
many  aspects  of  the  same  problem, 
that  is,  the  problem  of  unintegrated, 
marginal  zones  that  form  great  belts 
of  poverty  and  misery  around  our  big 
cities.  It  is  the  world  of  those  without 
roofs,  without  services,  without  civili- 
zation. Many  cities  try  to  hide  this 
suffering  reality  as  if  it  were  a vice, 
but  it  is  precisely  here  that  there  is 
contained  our  great  hope.  Because 
here,  in  these  shanty  towns,  lives  a 
large  part  of  the  continent’s  people. 

The  “callampas”  of  Chile,  the  “villas 
de  miseria”  of  Argentina,  the  “cante- 
griles”  of  Uruguay,  the  “mocambos,” 
“ favelas and  “molacas”  of  Brazil,  the 
“barriadas”  of  Peru,  the  “proletarian 
colonies”  of  Mexico,  the  shanty  towns 
of  all  names  and  places,  these  are  pain- 
ful realities  that  mark  the  beginning  of 
a march  and  struggle  already  underway 
in  Latin  America.  In  these  zones  of 
misery,  of  outcasts  — in  the  city  and 
outside  too  — one  finds  artisans  with 
primitive  tools  and  machinery,  working 
without  designs,  without  a market, 
without  sources  of  credit,  in  a word, 


exploited  by  large  distributors.  A popu- 
lation of  artisans  in  hunger. 

One  finds  the  garbage  collectors,  the 
paper  collectors  — a multitude  of  men, 
women  and  children  that  lives  on  gar- 
bage, on  the  waste  of  our  big  cities. 
The  hands  and  even  the  faces  of  these 
people  are  marked  by  the  garbage  they 
collect;  indeed,  their  very  souls  are 
marked  by  a “psychology  of  the  wasted” 
as  though  they  also  were  thrown  into 
the  garbage  like  anything  else  that  does 
not  serve.  And  even  there  they  are 
exploited  by  concessionaries  and  mer- 
chants of  everything  redeemable.  A 
multitude  trampled  in  garbage  and  kept 
there  by  a humiliating  morale  and  strong 
economic  tie  they  cannot  break  by 
themselves.  But  today  men  from  gar- 
bage heaps  all  over  Latin  America  are 
shaking  off  the  past  and  are  beginning 
to  rebel  and  find  their  way  out  of  such 
misery.  They  come  from  far  off,  from 
the  garbage  heaps  themselves,  they  are 
rising  and  advancing. 

THE  BEGGARS  ARE  RISING 

Beggars  in  our  cities  are  also  outcasts 
of  our  civilized  life;  with  their  patched 
and  ragged  clothing,  with  their  attitude 
of  defiance  and  demand,  they  present  a 
challenge  to  the  tightly  closed  society 
which  not  only  refuses  to  accept  them, 
but  more  than  that  continues  casting 
them  out  by  the  coins  tossed  to  them.  | 
But  today  the  beggars  are  also  rising. 
The  “antisocials”  — a word  ever  more 
frequently  used,  not  only  for  criminals 
but  also  for  the  large  number  of  people 
whom  injustice,  need  and  lack  of  means 
have  driven  to  illegal  acts  — the  whole 
of  this  “underworld”  in  Latin  America 
is  bringing  about  an  unexpected  change, 
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viz.,  the  awakening  of  the  forgotten 
masses. 

The  poor,  needy,  unsatisfied  people 
on  the  outskirts  of  our  cities  still  have 
within  them  a great  sense  of  values, 
transcendental  values  that  have  long 
resisted  injustice  and  misery.  Today 
these  values  are  their  main  recourse  and 
source  of  hope.  There  is  poverty  in 


Latin  America;  there  is  misery.  But 
there  are  not  miserable  persons,  that  is, 
people  broken  by  poverty  and  misery. 
Even  though  doubled  over,  like  a bar 
of  steel,  by  injustice  even  to  be  buried 
in  garbage  and  mud,  the  people  have 
not  been  broken;  like  steel  they  have 
kept  all  their  tension  to  spring  back  at 
any  moment  with  irresistible  strength 
to  our  side. 

Today  the  elasticity  of  these  people 
has  begun  to  show  itself  and  they  move 
in  prelude  to  an  unavoidable  change  of 
their  position.  Poor,  rebellious  and  un- 
tamed, motivated  by  a great  desire  to 
live,  to  work  and  to  struggle  to  do  so, 
these  are  the  masses  of  Latin  America. 
Hate  does  not  exist  among  them.  What 
is  so  often  passed  off  as  a manifestation 
of  the  people’s  hatred  is  not  of  the 
people;  nor  are  the  objectives  and  agents 
of  this  hatred  of  the  people.  In  Latin 
America  our  people  are  still  healthy 
socially  and  for  this  reason  they  are  the 
most  ready  for  a total  and  positive 
change  of  structures. 

These  people  have  a concept  of 
themselves  quite  different  from  what  is 
generally  thought  about  them.  Many 
observers  have  a static  concept  of  the 
poor,  of  those  in  misery,  of  those  in 
ignorance,  of  those  in  crime,  of  those 
outcast,  of  those  who  simply  exist;  and, 
since  they  exist  badly,  one  must  help 
them  to  exist  better,  one  must  help 
them  to  exist,  as  if  we  needed  a people 
fixed  where  they  are,  prostrate  but 
helped.  Thus  there  is  a whole  series  of 
social  anesthetics  and  sedatives  for  the 
people  which  ever  more  prove  ineffec- 
tive, useless  and  self-defeating.  The 
people  are  no  longer  those  who  exist 
but  those  coming  forward,  rising, 
advancing,  incorporating  themselves  in 
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society.  Here  is  the  most  interesting, 
most  real  and  perhaps  the  most  un- 
known phenomenon  in  Latin  America, 
that  of  its  own  people  who  are  rising. 
They  are  preparing  a movement  that 
even  as  it  begins  is  uncontrollable  and 
irreversible. 

Already,  fortunately,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  go  on  deceiving  the  poor  and 
needy.  This  population  of  the  trampled 
but  unbroken  poor  which  now  rises 
without  hate  is  with  every  day  more 
conscious  of  its  tremendous  revolu- 
tionary power.  To  society  it  has  con- 
tributed its  labor  and  in  justice  has  a 
right  to  goods  to  satisfy  its  needs.  The 
poor  know  that  these  goods  have  been 
legally  seized  by  economic,  social  and 


political  structures  serving  the  propertied 
classes.  Unsatisfied  want  must  lead 
them  to  rebel  and  to  fight  those  struc- 
tures, which  prevent  their  obtaining 
what  they  need.  Christian  workers  will 
naturally  join  with  the  forces  of  rebel- 
lion, the  revolutionary  power  of 
Christianism.  The  excited  Christian  is 
the  most  perfect  revolutionary,  and  such 
men  exist  among  our  needy  people. 

For  some  time  now,  cooperative 
efforts  have  been  made  to  help  the  most 
needy  to  find  a solution  to  their  poverty, 
but  this  has  always  ended  in  a series  of 
frustrations  and  failures  owing  to  their 
system,  rather  than  to  the  men  them- 
selves. Impotent  systems  which  cannot 
solve  the  problem  have  been  and  still 
are  used.  These  include  the  classic 
answers  of  welfare  groups,  paternalism 
and  protectionism  in  all  its  types  and 
hidden  forms  — tranquilizers  which  can 
barely  hide  the  symptoms  of  a long  ill- 
ness which  is  serious  and  incurable  by 
such  methods.  Through  them,  our  hard- 
working artisans  and  others  have  been 
converted  gradually  into  a giant  mass  ‘ 
of  collective,  organized  beggars,  and  in 
spite  of  everything,  they  do  not  and 
will  never  resign  themselves  to  this. 
More  patches  are  no  good  for  a worn- 
out  tire  which  we  vainly  try  to  keep  to 
avoid  exchanging  it  for  a new  tire. 

Another  answer  to  the  needy  consists 
in  “emergency  plans”  based  not  only 
on  urgent  situations  of  which  the  out- 
casts are  victims,  but  principally  on 
urgent  situations  which  affect  planning 
and  aid  organisms.  Everything  is  urgent: 
lack  of  water,  light,  housing,  food, 
clothing,  organization.  And  this  pre- 
cipitousness in  giving  the  answer  results 
in  a peripheral,  superficial  solution; 
water,  light  and  housing  are  provided 
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but  only  in  a small,  inadequate  way. 
Through  these  means  no  final  solution 
is  given  to  the  faults  and  consequences 
of  poverty  and  misery,  because  there 
has  been  neither  the  foresight  nor  the 
boldness  nor  the  courage  to  face  the 
true  causes  of  being  outcast,  of  being 
poor,  whose  deep  roots  transcend  the 
slum.  As  people  progress,  even  if  it 
takes  years,  they  want  to  get  at  the 
causes  of  their  troubles. 

Other  solutions  being  given  are  more 
economic  and  technical  in  character, 
but  they  do  not  break  the  vicious  circle 
of  poverty:  Social,  pseudo-economic 
organizations  of  all  kinds,  organizations 
1 of  an  isolated  community  without 
resources  nor  reserves;  action  to  obtain 
by  means  of  community  effort  some 
services  which  because  of  lacking 
resources  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way;  neighborhood  associations, 
mothers’  groups,  unions  and  artisan 
defense  leagues,  some  forms  of  housing, 
cooperatives,  consumption  and  savings 
cooperatives,  cultural  and  athletic 
groups,  associations  for  mutual  aid  in 
case  of  death  in  the  family,  a multitude 
of  organizations  of  all  kinds,  to  find 
remedies  to  the  most  pressing  problems. 

If  we  analyze  these  organizations  as 
a whole,  we  find  that  in  the  end  they 
are  but  different  forms  of  trying  to 
collect  and  save  money  where  there  is 
not  money.  There  is  ever  greater 
enthusiasm,  ever  more  effort  put  into 
them  without  their  being  a real  way  out 
of  the  closed  and  vicious  circle  within 
which  the  poorest  sectors  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  frustration  and  exhaustion. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  in  these 
sectors  to  create  sources  of  work  and 
production  which  produce  money  for 
housing,  for  consumption,  for  savings, 


for  all  their  needs?  All  existing  plans 
are  for  betterment,  but  do  not  change 
the  economic  and  social  situation  of  the 
needy. 

THERE  MUST  BE  A CHANGE 

The  forces  of  the  needy  are  being 
turned  toward  more  and  more  precise 
and  concrete  objectives:  the  change  may 
be  Marxist  or  Christian,  but  they  want 
a change.  They  no  longer  think  of  try- 
ing to  improve  a situation  which  cannot 
be  improved.  This  inevitable  change  we 
must  view  and  accept  under  a triple 
aspect. 

(1)  An  ideological  change  in  our 
mental  and  psychological  attitude  to- 
ward the  people:  For  this  we  need,  in 
the  first  place,  understanding  and  not 
pity  — understanding  of  the  needy,  just 
as  they  are,  with  their  vices  and  with 
their  virtues,  with  their  smallness  and 
with  their  bigness.  They  must  be 
accepted  as  de-personalized  irrespon- 
sible, distrustful,  rebellious  and  full  of 
complexes.  Above  all,  one  must  deeply 
understand  the  immense  force  generat- 
ing for  change  in  all  the  needy  sectors 
of  our  countries;  it  can  soon  become 
unmanageable.  Faith  is  needed  for  this 
ideological  change. 

A great  faith  in  the  poor,  the  needy, 
the  outcast;  faith  in  the  inherent  values 
of  the  human  person,  faith  in  the  inci- 
pient organization  of  the  needy;  faith 
in  the  great  values  of  reaction,  compen- 
sation and  struggle  which  our  peoples 
in  poverty  incorporate;  faith  in  the 
people’s  values,  that  is,  their  cultural, 
professional,  technical,  economic  values; 
and  finally,  faith  in  a true  Christian 
synthesis  between  the  people’s  values 
and  values  for  the  people. 
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In  order  to  arrive  at  an  ideological 
change,  it  is  necessary  to  see  again,  in 
the  concept  of  incarnation,  the  begin- 
ning of  all  redemption:  And  the  Word 
was  made  Flesh,  and  lived  amongst  us 
(John  1)  God  took  on  human  form, 
without  rejecting  His  true  self.  The 
Word,  expression  and  speech  of  God, 
took  on  a poor  dialect,  our  word,  our 
human  expression,  and  in  it  He  de- 
posited all  the  great  concepts  of  the 
Trinity  of  God,  of  the  Word,  of  the 
Eucharist,  of  grace,  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  then  lived  with  men,  considering  all 
that  our  poor  human  co-existence  means 
to  God.  And  in  this  way,  from  within, 
He  redeemed  us  once  and  for  all. 

What  does  it  mean  to  return  today  to 
incarnation  in  our  incorporation  with 
people?  It  is  to  take  on  a new  mentality, 
a new  way  of  acting  and  thinking, 
without  friction,  without  losing  primary 
values,  bringing  the  needy  everything 
to  incarnate  him  and  to  deliver  him. 
That  is,  to  use  their  language  to  trans- 
late to  him  the  great  concepts  of  cul- 
ture, science,  technology,  economics, 
Christianity,  priesthood;  and  finally,  true 
co-existence  means  to  share  in  a normal 
way,  our  life  with  their  life,  unknown 
and  ignored. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

(2)  An  Economic  Change:  The  dis- 
possessed have  an  extraordinary  sense 
of  private  property  which  they  do  not 
have.  Precisely  because  they  do  not 
have  it,  they  seek  it  in  the  same  way  an 
ill  person  seeks  good  health  which  he 
does  not  have.  This  sector  which  barely 
has  access  to  consumer  goods  now 
wants  to  possess  the  normal  means  to 
get  them,  that  is,  the  possibility  to  par- 


ticipate in  possession  of  goods  produced 
in  the  country.  The  dispossessed  want 
to  have  the  same  opportunities  and  the 
same  systems.  Why  should  two  lan- 
guages, two  different  systems  be  con- 
tinued: One  for  the  directing,  producing, 
owning,  cultured  sector,  and  the  other 
for  the  unsatisfied,  needy,  poor,  uncul- 
tured sector? 

What  are  the  popular  systems  called? 
“Clothes  for  the  People,”  “Caritas,” 
“Community  Action,”  community  or- 
ganization, charity  and  welfare  societies, 
social  crusades,  slum  clearance  projects 
“pobladores”  centers,  artisan  associa- 
tions and  defense  unions,  and  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  private  organiza- 
tions. In  the  other  sector  there  is  also 
community  action;  social  organizations, 
unions  valuing  solidarity,  but  they  do 
not  bear  those  names,  they  are  not 
called  the  same  thing.  They  are  called 
“Sociedad  Anonima”  (Inc.),  “Sociedad 
de  Responsabilidad  Limitada ” (Ltd.), 
corporation  this  or  company  that.  None 
of  the  great  mystics  and  enthusiasts  of 
the  people’s  systems  adopt  them  for 
their  own  sectors  and  their  own  indus- 
tries. They  are  only  for  them  — the 
people  — these  community  groups. 

Why,  at  this  moment  when  the  people 
are  looking  for  basic  answers  to  their 
great  problems,  do  we  not  give  them 
the  same  systems,  the  systems  which 
serve,  produce,  incorporate  and  we  will 
end  once  and  for  all  the  myth  of  aid  to 
the  proletariat,  the  tranquilizer  and  the 
deceiving  of  the  people? 

Our  needy  people  in  Latin  America 
are  socially  highly  united,  but  are  vic- 
tims of  all  types  of  social  organizations 
and  they  are  constantly  organizing  and 
uniting,  but  only  in  the  social  field. 
Economically  they  are  individualistic, 
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isolated,  selfish,  separated,  sometimes 
for  very  insignificant  reasons.  Their 
unsatisfied  needs  unite  them  socially  and 
separate  them  economically.  These  beg- 
ging, needy  and  poor  people  must  be 
united  not  only  by  social  associations  of 
survival  or  defense  but  they  must  also 
be  united  in  production  and  economic- 
ally. At  present  the  industrial  process 
of  Latin  America,  in  industries  comple- 
menting large  industries,  can  be  carried 
on  by  these  outcasts. 

(3)  A Change  of  Structures:  Poor 
distribution  of  goods,  which  is  unjust 
and  illegal,  maintains  great  unbalances 
and  tensions  which  accumulate  at  oppo- 
site poles.  As  a reaction  to  this,  systems 
appear  trying  to  create  a balance,  to  act 
as  a shock  absorber.  There  is  a con- 
scious feeling  that  in  all  justice  some- 
thing must  be  given  to  the  dispossessed 
in  order  to  keep  them  calm  and  content. 
But  our  rebellious  people  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  unsatisfied  and  offended, 
because  this  is  not  what  they  basically 
want.  Before  giving  them  things  in 
dollars  or  services,  they  must  be  given 
back  all  that  has  been  taken  from  them; 
this  is  the  final  thing  that  the  people  will 
demand,  even  while  still  dispossessed 
and  poor. 

DEBTS  TO  BE  PAID 

They  must  be  given  back,  in  the  first 
place,  their  personality.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  slums  in  poverty  and  misery  de- 
personalizes man.  Corresponding  rights 
must  be  given  to  all  types  or  organi- 
zations whether  economic  or  social;  they 
must  be  given  the  authority  to  direct 
their  own  movement,  their  own  emer- 
gence, their  own  rebelliousness.  There 
is  great  fear,  and  because  of  this  efforts 


Running  water  is  scarce  among  outcasts. 


must  be  made  to  try  to  maintain  at  least 
economic  control  of  these  structures  of 
the  people. 

Responsibility  must  be  returned  to 
them;  a multitude  of  organizations  are 
looked  upon  with  confidence  and  faith 
in  the  country  and  abroad,  organiza- 
tions which  are  intermediaries  for  the 
people;  these  are  believed  in  and  helped, 
not  the  people.  Above  all,  they  must 
be  given  back  their  motivation,  which 
evokes  and  justifies  all  kinds  of  aid. 
The  values  of  reaction  which  the  people 
have,  the  values  of  compensating  what 
they  lack,  the  sense  of  struggle  and 
“come-back”  even  in  poverty  and 
this  is  the  motivation  which  belongs  to 
the  people,  but  this  motivation  mani- 
fests itself  and  is  used  to  get  national 
and  international  aid,  not  for  the  people 
who  are  not  believed  in,  but  for  service 
organizations  which  in  turn  help  the 
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people.  The  people  must  be  given  back 
what  has  slowly  been  taken  away  from 
them.  All  else  will  come  back  as  a 
result. 

Among  the  great  changes  in  favor  of 
the  people  and  valuable  for  the  people 
in  Latin  America  is  the  synthesis  be- 
coming more  and  more  real,  more  and 
more  polarized  in  two  different  but 
complementary  sectors,  even  closer  to- 
gether; needy  Christians  and  Christian 
businessmen.  At  the  moment  of  great 
industrial  development  in  Latin 
America,  there  appear  outcasts  and 
businessmen  as  symbols  of  a future 
Christian  synthesis. 

ROLE  OF  BUSINESSMEN 

UNIAPAC  (International  Union  of 
Catholic  Businessmen’s  Association) 
has  recently  concentrated  its  priority  of 
action  on  Latin  America;  one  of 
UNIAPAC’s  objectives  has  been  that 
company  owners  take  action  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  their  own  company 
and  cooperate  for  the  joint  prosperity 
of  the  national  economy.  Christian 
social  doctrine,  to  which  UNIAPAC  is 
committed,  demands  that  all  participate 
in  the  common  economic  welfare 
through  a system  of  social  justice,  and 
that  in  this  system  each  man  may  be 
fully  able  to  develop  his  personality. 
This  doctrine  is  aimed  at  humanizing 
economics  so  that  economic,  social  and 
political  systems  agree  to  promote  man 
in  all  fields  of  activity  — material,  in- 
tellectual, cultural  and  moral. 

In  the  development  of  systems  of 
this  kind,  businessmen  should  partici- 
pate. They  can  contribute: 

(a)  the  humanization  of  their  own 
businesses; 


(b)  on  a national  level,  cooperation 
in  creating  structures  in  which 
systems  of  material  production 
are  designed  to  satisfy  man’s 
prime  necessities;  and 

(c)  on  the  international  level,  to 
achieve  a complementation  of  | 
national  economies  that  makes  j 
for  greater  distribution  of  goods 
among  all  nations. 

The  prime  objective  of  UNIAPAC 
is  human  progress  to  which  economic 
progress  is  always  related.  Always  giv- 
ing first  place  to  human  progress,  the 
businessman  thus  must  become  an 
agent  for  development,  since  he  is  able 
to  place  his  knowledge  and  special 
talents  at  the  service  of  the  other  com- 
ponents of  society.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  today  up  to  businessmen,  production 
managers  and  technicians  to  fulfill  the 
transcendental  mission  of  receiving 
within  new  Christian  structures,  which 
they  know  and  possess,  their  own 
people  who  are  looking  for  such  a 
union  of  interests.  Christian  business- 
men can  receive  and  transform  the 
beggars  of  yesterday  into  the  Christian 
businessmen  of  today. 

Among  or  despite  the  multitude  of 
social,  cultural  and  technical  assistance 
groups  for  the  neediest  of  Latin 
America,  these  sectors  — the  poor 
themselves  — are  beginning  to  show  a 
tendency  bom  of  their  own  conscious- 
ness of  life  today:  They  want  to  cease 
being  the  object  and  objective  of  or- 
ganizations, of  action  and  promotion, 
and  want  to  be  the  authors  of  their 
own  integration  in  the  normal  civic,  . 
economic  life  of  their  country.  They 
do  not  believe  in  the  myth  of  prole- 
tarianism,  nor  are  they  interested  in  the 
mystiques  of  low-cost  housing,  associa- 
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act 


Outdoor  cooking  is  common  with  people  whose  houses  are  too  small  for  kitchens. 


tions  of  pobladores  of  the  needy,  of  the 
outcasts,  which  have  the  disadvantage 
of  giving  emphasis  to  their  separation 
from  all  the  values  they  need  to  incor- 
porate themselves  in  their  own  new 
structures  now  appearing. 

Until  when  will  we  go  on  thinking 
that  the  poor,  the  needy  of  Latin 
America,  are  not  capable  of  receiving, 
without  “strings  attached”,  the  alms, 


the  national  or  foreign  services  they  get 
now.  The  working  class  wants  people 
who  have  all  the  social,  cultural,  tech- 
nical, economic  and  professional  values 
that  are  needed  in  its  structure  and 
movement,  but  it  wants  them  inside, 
identified,  integrated  and  committed  to 
its  cause.  There  is  already  a certain 
disillusionment  among  the  people  about 
good  will  alone,  when  big  decisions  for 
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the  needy  of  the  entire  continent  are 
in  jeopardy. 

National  integration  supposes  an  en- 
tity which  acts  as  catalyst  stimulating  a 
Christian  synthesis  of  values.  A broad 
organization,  a non-profit  civilian  asso- 
ciation of  indefinite  duration  should 
have  headquarters  in  the  capitals  of 
each  Latin  American  country  with 
affiliates  elsewhere.  Its  members  would 
be  industrialists  of  large  and  small 
industry;  the  latter  is  now  developing 
in  some  needy  areas.  Its  objectives 
would  be:  (1)  concentration  of  all 
Christian  forces  of  our  nations  toward 
all  becoming  totally  integrated  in  the 
country’s  normal  life;  (2)  economic, 
technological,  social  and  cultural  union 
of  the  centers  and  associations  of  de- 
velopment; (3)  production  in  the  mar- 
ginal zones,  as  base  for  greater  orien- 
tation, formation  and  defense;  (4) 
promotion  and  formation  of  develop- 
ment centers,  industrial  and  rural,  in 
each  country  which  permits  the  access 
of  the  dispossessed  to  property  and 
services;  (5)  preparation  of  realistic 
and  financially  feasible  development 
programs  taking  into  account  existing 
values  and  experiences  acquired  in 
other  developed  countries;  (6)  investi- 
gation and  creation  of  models  of  social, 
cultural  and  technical  development  in 
the  most  needy  sectors;  and  (7)  estab- 
lishment of  an  investment  center  to 
cooperate  in  the  formation  of  human 
and  material  resources,  which  can 
stimulate  and  enlarge  the  flow  of 
foreign  capital,  and  channel  the  aid  of 
the  national  and  international  orga- 
nisms for  development. 

Furthermore,  such  an  organism 
would  constitute  a group  of  influence 
to  deal  with  public  and  private  institu- 


tions, both  national  and  international. 
It  would  study  the  possibilities  of 
distribution  in  national  and  foreign 
markets;  establish  relations  among  the 
private  organisms  dedicated  to  techni- 
cal cooperation  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America;  create  a 
fiscal  and  mortgage  agency  for  launch- 
ing new  projects  (sufficient  means  of 
action,  especially  financial,  would  have 
to  be  available).  Orientation  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  on  the  geographic 
and  functional  level;  supply  of  infor- 
mation on  the  necessities  of  each 
country  of  Latin  America,  Europe  and 
the  United  States;  creation  of  centers 
of  formation  with  specialized  people, 
and  establishing  contact  with  centers 
of  technical  formation  in  America  and 
Europe,  would  also  be  tasks  of  such  a 
continent-wide  integration  effort. 

Christian  businessmen  must  devote 
themselves  to  the  Christian  vision  of 
the  company,  giving  the  human  being 
all  his  value,  giving  capital  its  function 
in  the  common  good,  etc.  They  are 
the  ones  who  must  contribute  to  the 
people’s  industries  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  dimensions  which 
are  needed  to  succeed.  Christian  busi- 
nessmen must  make  a donation  of 
something  that  costs  them  something; 
they  must  give  their  business  experi- 
ence, the  prestige  and  the  influence 
which  surrounds  this  entire  sector, 
which  surrounds  all  business  organiza- 
tion. Christian  businessmen  must  be 
the  agents  of  integration  and  their 
values  must  enter  into  the  working- 
man’s structures  which  are  emerging  if 
the  latter  is  to  be  able  to  form  some- 
thing based  on  those  values  and  on  his 
own,  based  on  all  those  forces  and  on 
his  own. 
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NEW  ANSWERS  NEEDED 

The  new  structures  should  have  cer- 
tain characteristics:  first,  they  must  be 
of  a transcendent  nature;  they  must  get 
at  the  causes  which  produce  all  present 
evils  and  must  not  stop  at  finding  solu- 
tions for  the  effects.  They  must  be  of 
a doctrinal  nature  that  is  not  to  say 
“confessional,”  but  the  answer  must  be 
a Christian  one,  so  that  all  who  need 
this  answer  may  accept  it.  It  must  also 
be  an  economic  one,  the  answer  to  a 
problem  which  is  economic.  The  eco- 
nomic answer,  without  limitations  or 
obstacles  for  the  people,  is  at  the  be- 
ginning small  industry;  with  all  the 
dynamism  the  people  have,  it  will  no 
doubt  progress  rapidly  far  beyond 
that.  The  answer  also  must  be  tech- 
nically a good  one,  adapting  all  the 
means  that  will  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  popular  economic  structures. 
And,  finally,  it  must  be  cultural  and 
achieved  on  a national  level  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  integration  which  in  a 
short  time  will  include  all  of  Latin 
America. 

The  consequences  of  a national  inte- 
gration of  two  worlds  now  divided  very 
soon  will  begin  to  be  noticed,  when  all 
components  of  the  country’s  economic 
progress  are  combined.  The  socio- 
cultural integration  of  two  worlds,  of 
one  that  approaches  the  other  and  is 
received  into  it,  will  be  seen.  And 
above  all  in  Latin  America,  there  will 
be  the  formation  of  a new  force, 
immense  and  unexpected,  Christian; 
already  it  has  begun  to  appear.  There 
is  the  vanguard  of  a people  emerg- 
ing. 9 (CIF) 
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DELICATE 

SUBJECT 

Few  people  like  to  be  reminded  of 
death.  But  it  is  a certainty,  and 
it  should  be  given  some  serious 
thought.  And  the  thought  of  death 
brings  up  the  question  of  a will. 
Have  you  made  out  your  will? 
Have  you  remembered  the  missions 
in  your  will? 

In  mission  lands,  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  have  few  consola- 
tions in  life,  and  fewer  at  the 
approach  of  death.  Doubt  and 
confusion  can  be  frightening  as  life 
slips  away. 

A remembrance  in  your  will  is  a 
means  of  helping  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  bring  the 
consolations  of  your  Catholic  Faith 
to  the  people  of  the  Pagan  world. 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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NO  WORRIES... 


Pr.  Longard  McLean,  SFM,  recently 
^ sent  us  these  pictures  of  a disastrous 
fire  in  the  town  of  Cabalian,  Philip- 
pines. In  his  accompanying  letter, 
Fr.  MacLean  mentioned  the  fire  only 
briefly  and  went  on  to  say: 

“Everything  going  along  fine  here 
. . . Everybody  is  well  and  in  good 
cheer  . . . No  worries.” 

Someone  once  misquoted  Rudyard 
Kipling  as  saying:  “If  you  can  keep 
your  head  when  all  about  you  are  los- 
ing theirs,  it  could  be  that  you  haven’t 
grasped  the  situation.”  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


GREEN  CROSS 

Just  recently  I broke  one  of  my  ribs,  but  fifteen  years  ago  under  different 
circumstances  I had  the  same  bad  luck. 

In  1949,  I was  stationed  in  the  parish  of  Monte  Plata  as  assistant  to  Father 
William  Matte,  SFM.  It  was  a tropical  parish  where  every  sick  call  meant 
riding  on  horseback  all  day  long.  On  one  of  these  marathon  sick  calls,  the  small 
horse  on  which  I was  riding,  suddenly  collapsed  from  exhaustion,  throwing  me 
heavily  to  the  ground.  I arose,  quite  shaken,  and  soon  realized  that  my  left  rib 
was  broken.  There  were  still  three  miles  to  go.  The  doctor  who  attended  me 
said  that  it  would  be  six  weeks  before  I could  ride  again. 

A short  two  weeks  later,  while  still  strapped  up  with  adhesive  tape,  I found 
myself  alone  in  the  parish.  The  first  visitor?  You  guessed  it  - — a sick  call  to 
our  most  distant  mission  station  — a place  called  Cruz  Verde  (Green  Cross) 
where  the  faithful  caretakers  of  the  chapel  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  It  was  a 
long  tiresome  ride  and  the  only  animal  available  was  a mule.  I tried  to  argue 
myself  into  not  going,  but  finally  did,  much  to  the  anger  of  the  doctor  who 
found  out  later.  He  ordered  another  ten  months  of  convalescence  to  repair  the 
damage. 

Today,  as  I look  back,  the  thought  strikes  me  that  I would  have  gone  again 
since  the  need  was  urgent,  and  in  my  opinion,  a human  soul’s  eternal  welfare 
was  at  stake.  This  is  the  price  that  the  missionary  priest  has  to  pay  for  his 
“foolhardy”  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  men.  Not  only  must  he  preach 
— • he  must  also  minister  to  them,  and  be  ready  to  give  the  Sacraments  to  them, 
whenever  they  are  sought  for  reasonably.  Any  young  man  who  feels  that  he 
can  accept  such  a challenge,  should  read  the  space  below,  and  then  write  in.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 


VOCATION  CLUB, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.; 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


Name 

ADDRESS 

GRADE AGE 
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COLITIS" 

THEY 

CALL 

IT 


T don’t  know  the  real  medical  termi- 
nology.  My  knowledge  of  medicine 
doesn’t  go  much  beyond  aspirins  and 
iodine.  I must  leave  this  to  the  several 
doctors  in  my  city  of  Azua,  Dominican 
Republic.  I do  know  when  one  is  very 
sick  and  in  danger  of  death  though. 
I’ve  seen  many  many  people  die.  You 
see,  I’m  a missionary  priest  in  charge 
of  some  60,000  souls  in  an  extensive 
parish.  And  what  is  called  “colitis” 
here  takes  the  lives  of  a few  hundred 
babies  each  year. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  medicine 
and  some  way  to  get  it  administered  in 
time  to  these  infants.  As  I say,  I don’t 
know  the  medical  implications.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  would  know  and  per- 
haps you  would  try  to  do  something 


Robert  Hymus,  SFM 


about  it.  At  any  rate  here  is  what  I 
see. 

There  at  my  door  stands  a poor 
woman  from  the  poor  section  of  town, 
or  from  a distant  mission  centre  — a 
campesina.  She  is  barefoot,  with  a 
ragged,  patched  or  torn  dress,  some  be- 
longings tied  in  a piece  of  cloth  and 
a bundle  covered  with  a soiled  towel  in 
her  arms. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,”  I say, 
and  I already  know  the  answer.  I have 
pulled  up  a corner  of  the  towel  and 
looked  at  the  glassy-eyed  infant,  whose 
brow  is  fever  racked. 

“Mi  hijo  esta  mal  y necesita  medi- 
cina.”  — My  son  is  sick  and  needs 
medicine. 
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You  wonder  why  she  came  to  the 
priest’s  house  rather  than  to  the 
doctor?  She  comes  because  she  has  no 
money;  she  comes  because  in  her  des- 
perate plight  of  a mother’s  love,  she 
knows  the  missionary  priest  is  her  only 
hope. 

What  ails  the  child?  He  has  been 
vomiting  and  has  had  diarrhea  for 
several  days  — that’s  what  colitis  is! 
There  is  soon  no  strength  left,  and 
weakness  ends  in  death. 

“Is  the  child  baptized,  Senora?  — 
then  let  us  baptize  him  first.”  And  in 
the  baptismal  ceremony  the  missionary 
is  asking  God  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart  what  the  poor  woman’s  eyes  say 
so  eloquently  — “Dear  God  grant 
health  to  the  child  since  she  cannot 
buy  the  medicine,  since  mission  funds 
are  so  low,  and  it  seems  she  has  left 
the  child  too  long  without  help.”  And 
sometimes  after  the  baptism  I’ll  mois- 
ten that  parched  little  mouth  with  my 
finger  dipped  in  baptismal  water,  hop- 
ing the  official  blessing  of  the  Church 
might  do  what  is  so  necessary  — and 
many  a time  it  does! 

And  now  to  the  doctor.  I have  an 
understanding  with  a doctor  friend  of 
mine:  whatever  medicine  I get  I give 
to  him,  and  he  treats  such  cases  free  or 
at  little  cost. 

It  is  consoling  to  tell  a mother  her 
child  is  now  a child  of  God  by  baptism, 
and  confirmed  in  grace  by  confirmation 
but  surely  in  these  days  of  scientific 
advancement  such  deaths  could  be 
avoided. 

Azua  comprises  some  18,000  souls 
— the  remaining  40,000  parishioners 
live  in  campos.  These  are  settlements 
on  mountain  sides  where  poor  farmers 
strive  to  exist.  There  are  no  doctors 


outside  of  the  town  proper,  but  as  I 
said,  there  are  several  doctors  in  town. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  very  few 
doctors  at  all.  Now  they  are  on  the 
increase.  There  is  a small  hospital  and 
three  small  clinics  in  Azua.  Why  then 
the  many  deaths  of  infants? 

One  reason  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
parents  who  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
such  ailments.  Another  is  the  cost  of 
medicine  and  the  poverty  of  the  masses. 
How  can  a poor  person,  and  I mean 
in  many  cases,  persons  dressed  in  rags 
and  no  shoes  — how  can  such  ones 
pay  three  or  more  dollars  for  medi- 
cine? So  they  put  off  coming  to  town 
until  the  child  is  too  far  gone  — then 
they  spend  borrowed  money  often  in 
vain.  Sometimes  they  go  to  “quack”  ! 
doctors  who  have  no  medical  training, 
only  mixtures  they  prepare,  and  give 
with  incantations. 

What  can  be  done?  First  of  all  the 
means  of  education  must  be  utilized 
to  instruct  such  people,  and  medicine 
or  funds  must  be  given  to  the  sick. 
Also,  personal  hygiene  must  be  incul- 
cated in  massive  patient  doses. 

Up  until  now  it  is  to  the  parish 
priests  that  these  people  have  had  to 
turn.  How  comforting  to  see  institu- 
tions of  medical  missionaries  of  sisters 
flourishing  and  to  read  of  doctors  and 
their  families  who  go  to  live  in  under- 
developed mission  lands  to  do  what 
they  can.  Drug  manufacturers  and  hos- 
pitals often  give  medicines  free  to  be 
sent  to  such  lands.  Perhaps  as  an 
added  help,  individuals  could  send  a 
monthly  or  yearly  sum  to  mission  semi- 
naries or  communities  of  medical  sis- 
ters, to  be  used  for  the  poor  sick. 
Such  donations  are  certainly  among  the 
highest  forms  of  charity.  ■ 
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(AIF)  Education  is  of  exceptional 
importance  in  Japan,  where  schools  are 
very  highly  esteemed.  Student  enrol- 
ment and  the  number  and  quality  of 
educational  institutes  place  Japan 
among  the  most  advanced  of  nations. 
Only  two  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
illiterate  — the  lowest  rate  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Education  is  a “must”  for  existence 
in  twentieth-century  Japan.  Population 
density  and  modern  technical  and  pro- 
fessional progress  make  a high  school 
(if  not  university)  diploma  a pre- 
requisite for  employment.  Marriage, 
social  connections  and  material  ad- 
vancement depend  to  a great  extent  on 
the  type  of  school  or  university  one 
has  attended. 

Catholic  schools  play  a vital  role  in 
the  country’s  educational  system  and 
have  shown  remarkable  development 
since  the  last  World  War:  there  are 
now  ten  times  as  many  universities  and 
junior  colleges,  all  with  excellent  repu- 
tations. A significant  reason  for  their 
popularity  is  the  growing  Japanese 
concern  for  the  lack  of  moral  and 
social  education  in  secular  schools. 
Obligatory  courses  in  morals  or  social 
ethics  have  now  been  introduced  into 
the  entire  school  system,  but  this  has 
been  basic  in  Catholic  schools  from 
the  beginning.  ■ 


(NC)  The  Philippine  Church  will 
celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
advent  of  Christianity  to  the  Philippine 
islands  by  forming  a society  to  send 
Catholic  missionaries  to  other  Asian 
nations. 

The  plans  for  the  Philippine  Foreign 
Mission  Society  were  announced  by 
Bishop  Epifanio  Surban  of  Dumaguete, 
southern  Philippines  following  the  10th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Philippine 
bishops  in  Cebu  City. 

He  said  the  new  society  “will  accept 
the  historical  legacy  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  continue  the  work  of 
evangelization  in  the  Far  East.” 

Western  missionaries  arrived  on 
Cebu  in  1565  to  begin  the  conversion 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  To  observe 
this  anniversary  next  year,  said  Bishop 
Surban,  “it  is  right  that  the  Philippine 
effort  of  evangelization  of  its  neighbors 
begin.” 

Plans  call  for  the  erection  of  a 
seminary  late  this  year  in  Cebu  City,  in 
the  southern  Philippines.  Ordained 
secular  priests  will  undergo  a short 
period  of  training  before  they  are  sent 
to  other  nations. 

“If  plans  do  not  miscarry,”  said 
Bishop  Surban,  “the  first  group  of  10 
Filipino  missionaries  will  be  sent  to 
Japan,  Vietnam,  Korea,  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  Indochina  and  Borneo  in 
1965.”  ■ 
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Welcome  in 


the 


Suga 


TVenven^°  (the  word  means  “wel- 
come”)  is  one  of  several  villages 
in  the  valley  of  the  Haina  river,  Do- 
minican Republic.  It  consists  of  about 
fifty  little  houses  huddled  around  a 
windmill.  The  menfolk  obtain  their 
livelihood  working  in  the  sugar  cane 
which  surrounds  the  hamlet  on  all 
sides.  Really,  as  one  approaches  the 
settlement  from  a distance  its  clump 
of  palm  trees  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
an  oasis  in  a green  desert. 

Although  everyone  in  the  village  is 
a baptized  Catholic,  there  is  no  chapel. 
Until  recently,  Mass  had  never  been 
offered  in  the  place.  A handful  had 
been  accustomed  to  attend  Mass  in  a 
neighbouring  town  but  the  majority 
made  no  attempt  to  practise  their  re- 


ligion. Ignorance  and  superstition  had 
all  but  destroyed  their  vague  notions  of 
God  and  His  Church.  However,  after 
making  a few  visits  to  Bienvenido,  I 
realized  that  its  people  were  anxious 
and  happy  to  see  a priest.  Eventually, 
I arranged  to  offer  Mass  there  for  the 
first  time. 

For  this  purpose,  I arrived  early  one 
Saturday  morning.  Some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  had  prepared  a shelter 
from  long,  wide  strips  of  bark  and 
palm  branches.  Sand  had  been  strewn 
over  the  earthen  floor  and  that  was  it 
— - God’s  house  in  Bienvenido. 

After  the  first  Mass,  which  was  well 
attended,  I appointed  one  of  the  men 
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But  Fr.  Gault  finds  many  friends  there. 


Cane 

John  Gault,  SFM 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curico  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Philippines.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  keep  a Jeep  on  the  road 
for  a month. 
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who  had  had  some  education  as  cate- 
chist to  teach  the  Faith  to  the  children. 
Also,  a group  of  women  decided  to  go 
daily  to  the  shelter  to  recite  night 
prayers  and  the  rosary.  Another 
Christian  community  was  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

With  this  success  we  became  more 
venturesome.  It  was  decided  to  build 
a permanent  chapel.  The  sugar  com- 
pany gladly  gave  permission  to  use  the 
central  lot  in  the  village  for  this  pur- 
pose. So  far,  due  to  two  missionary- 
minded  friends  in  Canada  and  a collec- 
tion made  among  the  poor  people  of 
Bienvenido,  we  have  eight  hundred 
dollars.  Another  four  hundred  is 
needed  in  order  to  complete  the 
chapel.  ■ 


A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Fr.  Matte  could  use  discarded  Catholic 
magazines  (no  newspapers  please). 
Send  to  Rev.  Wm.  Matte,  Box  67,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Fr.  Des  Roches  in  British  Guiana 
requires  a Catechetical  Centre.  The 
cost  of  construction  is  $500. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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The  Youth  Club  president  (above)  organizes  many  outdoor  activities  (below). 

THE  GREEN  YEARS 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


Tn  Japan,  if  you  are  over  sixteen  and 

under  thirty  years  of  age  you  are 
living  what  is  called  your  sei  nen  ji 
dai  or,  translated  literally,  your  “green- 
years”  period.  There  is  probably  no 
one  greener  than  a young  priest  trying 
to  get  a foothold  in  a new  culture, 
among  new  people.  Thus,  when  Father 
Tom  Morrissey  handed  me  — a green 
priest  — the  job  of  starting  a youth 
club.  He  was,  according  to  Eastern 
ideas,  simply  putting  me  where  I be- 
longed, among  the  green  leaves. 

I remember  very  well  that  first  meet- 
ing we  had  back  in  November  of  1963. 
“This  will  be  Father  Curry’s  first  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  a group  of 
young  Japanese  like  yourselves,  and 
the  impression  you  make  on  him,  he 
will  carry  through  all  his  years  in 
Japan.”  After  these  and  a few  other 
remarks  by  Father  Tom  I stood  up 
and,  as  best  I could,  asked  the  thirty 
young  people  present  for  their  help  in 
making  the  new  club  a success. 

Everything  has  a purpose  and  so 
naturally  our  club  has  one  too.  We 
stated  it  this  way,  that  through  social 
activities,  we  would  assist  each  other  in 
the  salvation  of  our  souls.  In  other 
words,  we  would  through  our  club 
hikes,  dances,  and  so  on,  strive  to  help 
each  other  to  live  good  lives  and  thus 
save  our  souls.  During  the  following 
discussion  and  the  choosing  of  the  club 
leaders,  Japanese  green  tea  was  passed 
around.  It  wasn’t  colored  green  just 
for  us;  on  the  contrary,  everywhere 
you  go  in  Japan  you  get  this  green  tea 
and  to  neglect  to  offer  some  to  a friend 
or  a guest  would  be  a great  insult. 


To  get  back  to  our  meeting,  discus- 
sions followed  as  to  what  we  would  do 
in  the  line  of  activities  for  the  next 
month.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  a 
folk  dance  would  start  the  ball  rolling 
and  it  and  several  other  projects  were 
lined  up  for  the  coming  months,  espe- 
cially for  Christmas. 

Before  I tell  you  about  some  of  our 
activities  to  date,  I would  like  to  say 
something  about  the  members  of  our 
club.  First  of  all,  about  ten  of  them 
are  not  yet  Catholic.  At  present  they 
are  studying  about  our  Faith  and  have 
plans  to  be  baptized  but  they  have  not 
yet  finished  the  required  study  course. 
The  rest  are  Catholics;  some  have  come 
from  the  Nagasaki  area,  and  the  Faith 
has  been  in  their  families  for  a long 
time.  But  by  far  the  most  are  new 
Catholics  of  three,  four  or  five  years; 
for  these  the  Faith  is  not,  so  to  speak, 
in  their  blood. 

Several  are  going  to  university,  but 
the  majority  are  working,  some  in 
offices,  others  in  factories.  One  works 
as  a shoemaker,  several  others  are  busy 
each  day  making  candy,  another  has 
his  own  small  wholesale  business.  The 
one  thing  they  have  in  common  is  that, 
they  are  all  busy,  and  Sunday  is  their 
only  day  off,  the  only  time  to  relax,  and 
thus  the  only  time  we  could  plan  our 
hikes,  picnics  and  dances. 

Their  backgrounds  are  as  varied  as 
their  work,  but  that  night  in  November 
they  all  agreed  that  they  wanted  to 
work  and  play  together  as  members  of 
a Catholic  youth  club.  With  about  thirty 
members  how  many  different  interests 
do  you  think  we  have  among  us?  No, 
not  thirty,  but  almost!  Some  like  to 
listen  to  classical  music,  others  like 
hiking,  others  dancing,  others  just  dis- 
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cussing  things.  I could  go  on  and  on. 
We  had  to  try  to  keep  everybody  happy 
so  we  made  several  clubs,  all  of  course 
within,  and  governed  by  the  youth  club 
executive. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  music  lovers’ 
club  gathered.  About  twenty  came  and 
listened  to  stereo  records  for  a few 
hours.  You  could  hear  a pin  drop  as 
they  listened  to  Bach  and  Beethoven 
along  with  the  latest  of  the  popular 
tunes,  including  the  Beatles.  In  Japan, 
ping-pong  is  very  popular  and  so  we 
held  a couple  of  ping-pong  tourna- 
ments. At  the  last  one  competition  was 
keen  and  after  a very  involved  process, 
a winner  was  chosen.  As  far  as  I was 
concerned,  he  was  not  the  best,  but  I 
soon  learned  that  the  prize  was  given 
to  him  not  because  he  had  won  but 


because  it  was  his  birthday.  I still  can’t 
see  the  connection. 

Since  last  November  we  have  had 
our  monthly  meetings  and  a good  deal 
of  other  activity  but  the  Christmas 
party  was  our  biggest  effort.  It  began 
at  7:00  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve  with 
people  of  all  ages  gathering  in  the  hall 
for  supper  and  a play  — Japanese  style. 
For  those  going  to  communion,  eating 
ended  at  9:00  p.m.  Then  everyone, 
holding  candles,  lined  up  behind  Father 
Morrissey  who  led  the  procession 
around  the  block,  and  back  into  the 
church.  The  statue  of  the  child  Jesus 
and  the  other  statues  which  had  been 
carried  in  the  procession  were  then 
placed  in  the  crib.  At  midnight  the 
tiny  church  was  packed  to  herald  the 
coming  of  the  newborn  Christ. 


Japanese  folk  dancing  is  a popular  picnic  entertainment  for  Fr.  Curry's  young  folk. 
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With  Mass  over,  the  young  people 
went  into  the  hall  for  an  early  break- 
fast. In  no  time  the  chairs  were  neatly 
lined  along  the  walls  and  plenty  of 
space  was  cleared  for  dancing.  Folk 
dances  of  various  countries,  all  very 
well  performed,  went  on  and  on  until 
they  reached  the  point  where  it  was  too 
late  to  go  to  bed  and  too  early  to  go  to 
work.  So  the  Christmas  party  ended  in 
some  very  groggy  conversations. 

I could  go  on  and  tell  you  about  our 
trip  to  forest  park,  or  about  our  study 
club,  or  about  our  participation  in  the 
Nagoya  City  Catholic  youth  club  but 
that  would  take  too  long  and  then  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  the  next  time. 

As  the  saying  goes,  “so  far,  so  good.” 
We  have  had  some  success  and  some 
failure  and  our  greatest  enemy  has  been 
father  time,  but  it  has  been  worth 
everything  we  have  put  into  it.  It  is 
important  work  because  in  a few  years 
these  “green  leaves”  will  be  married 
and  raising  families  of  their  own.  On 
the  strength  of  their  Faith  will  depend 
the  future  of  the  Church  in  Japan.  The 
youth  club  helps  them  to  keep  their 
lives  Church-centered  and  thus 
strengthens  their  Faith,  on  which  so 
much  depends. 

Japan  is  a pagan  country.  One  with 
its  own  very  deep  and  beautiful  culture, 
but  one  uninfluenced  by  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  Only  100  years  have  passed 
since  the  country  was  opened  to 
foreigners  and  foreign  influence.  The 
Church  is  still  small  and  is  as  yet  living 
her  “green  years.”  Let  us  pray  together 
that  God  will  shower  an  abundance  of 
His  graces  upon  Japan,  that  this  tiny 
green  seedling  which  he  has  planted 
may  grow  into  the  mighty  oak.  ■ 


This  year  you  may  purchase  your 
religious  Christmas  cards  through  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  In 
our  October  issue,  we  printed  full- 
colour  reproductions  of  14  different 
religious  Christmas  cards.  You  may 
order  as  many  as  you  want  of  any 
individual  cards,  or  you  may  order 
boxes  of  assorted  cards. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  find  our 
selection  beautiful,  tasteful,  artistic 
and  economical.  And  of  course,  you 
will  be  helping  the  missions  by  order- 
ing your  cards  from  us. 

Mail  your  order  soon.  There's  not 
much  time  left.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Scarboro 5 s 
JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

For  some  reason  or  other,  I can  still  remember  when  I was  in  grade  five. 
Maybe  I remember  it  because  I switched  to  a different  school  that  year.  Any- 
way, one  of  the  things  I remember  about  it  is  that  it  seemed  to  me  then  that 
school  would  never  end.  You  know  how  it  is  — you  start  counting  up  the  years 
and  when  you  realize  that  you  still  have  three  whole  years  of  grade  school  to 
put  in,  and  then  five  whole  years  of  high  school,  that  seems  like  forever. 

And  then  if  you  want  to  go  to  university,  that  takes  another  three  or  four 
years.  I remember  that  I hated  the  thought  of  spending  so  much  of  my  life 
going  to  school.  Life  seems  to  take  a long  time  to  go  by  when  you  are  young. 
I guess  that’s  why  children  never  think  too  much  about  death,  or  Heaven  or 
Purgatory.  Those  things  all  seem  so  far  away. 

Now  don’t  worry,  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  that  you  should  spend  a lot  of 
time  thinking  about  those  things.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I don’t  think  you  should. 
But  I do  think  you  should  give  it  a thought  once  in  a while.  And  just  because 
it  seems  a long  way  off  for  you,  remember  that  some  people  are  already  in 
Heaven  or  Purgatory.  Some  are  also  in  Hell,  but  I don’t  want  to  talk  about 
them  just  now.  Since  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  started,  forty-six 
years  ago,  fourteen  priests  have  died.  Their  names  are  on  the  next  page.  Some  of 
them  died  in  Canada,  some  died  on  the  missions.  Some  were  very  old,  others 
were  very  young.  But  they  all  died  suddenly,  and  I’m  sure  they  would  all  like 
to  know  that  you  think  of  them  once  in  a while. 

November  is  the  month  we  are  supposed  to  pray  especially  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory.  I know  you  will  be  saying  some  prayers  for  the  Holy  Souls,  so  all  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  add  a prayer  for  the  departed  members  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  They  will  appreciate  it,  and  years  and  years  from  now, 
when  it  is  your  turn,  they  will  be  able  to  help  you. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 
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PLEASE 

REMEMBER 

IN 

YOUR 

PRAYERS 


Tn  this  month  of  the  Holy  Souls,  while 
we  promise  a remembrance  of  all 
of  our  departed  benefactors  in  the 
prayers  and  Masses  of  our  priests  and 
students,  we  ask  also  that  you  include 
our  departed  priests  in  your  good 
prayers.  Fourteen  of  our  priests  have 
died  since  the  founding  of  the  Society. 
Some  were  quite  old,  others  very 
young;  some  died  in  Canada,  others 
on  the  missions.  But  nearly  all  of  them 
died  very  suddenly. 

William  Cox,  SFM,  Glace  Bay,  N.S. 
Ordained  Dec.  20,  1941.  To  Santo 
Domingo  in  1943.  1945,  bursar  of 

Nazareth  House.  1952,  treasurer- 
general  until  death,  Feb.  18,  1955. 
43  years  old. 

John  Mary  Fraser,  SFM,  Toronto, 
Ont.  Founder  of  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Ordained  July  14, 
1901.  Left  for  China  the  next  year. 


Returned  to  Canada  1910,  then  back 
to  China  until  he  came  to  Canada  in 
1918  to  found  the  Society.  1925, 
returned  to  China.  1949,  prevented 
by  Communists  from  working  in 
China.  1950,  to  Japan  where  he  died 
Sept.  3,  1962.  85  years  old. 

Aaron  Gignac,  SFM,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Ordained  May  25,  1929.  Left  for 
China  the  same  year.  1938,  back  to 
Canada  on  furlough.  1939,  returned 
to  China  where  he  died  Oct.  31,  1940 
after  appendicitis  operation.  38  years 
old. 

Joseph  Lachapelle,  SFM,  Quebec 
City,  P.Q.  Ordained  Aug.  5,  1923  — 
first  priest  of  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society.  To  China  in  1923.  1928, 
to  Canada  in  ill-health.  Various  chap- 
laincies until  death,  March  12,  1961. 
69  years  old. 
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Cameron  MacDonald,  SFM,  New 

Aberdeen,  N.S.  Ordained  Dec.  17, 
1938.  After  one  year  in  Chinese  mis- 
sion, Vancouver,  became  Canadian 
army  chaplain.  Overseas  service.  1949, 
to  Santo  Domingo  until  1953,  then 
back  to  Canada  until  death  July  19, 
1962.  48  years  old. 

James  Macintosh,  SFM,  St. 

Andrew’s,  N.S.  Ordained  June  5, 
1948.  Went  to  Japan  that  year. 
Returned  to  Canada  for  furlough 
1955.  Killed  in  plane  crash  Aug.  30, 
1956  while  returning  to  Japan.  36 
years  old. 

Lawrence  McAuliffe,  SFM,  Ennis- 
more,  Ont.  Ordained  Nov.  30,  1935. 
To  China  the  next  year  until  1945. 
Pastor  of  Chinese  mission,  Vancouver, 
then  to  Santo  Domingo,  1951.  Died 
there  July  7,  1962.  49  years  old. 

James  McGillvray,  SFM,  Low  Point, 
N.S.  Ordained  Dec.  20,  1931.  Left 
for  China  the  following  year.  Aug. 
5,  1935,  died  in  China  of  malignant 
malaria.  38  years  old. 

Vincent  McGough,  SFM,  Toronto, 
Ont.  Ordained  Dec.  17,  1955.  Left 
for  Japan,  August  30,  1956.  Killed  in 
plane  crash  enroute.  24  years  old. 

John  McRae,  SFM,  Moulinette, 
Ont.  Ordained  July  17,  1898.  Worked 
in  diocese  of  Alexandria,  Ont.  until 
chosen  in  1922  by  Bishops  of  Ontario 
to  guide  newly  formed  Scarboro 


Foreign  Mission  Society.  Acted  as 
superior  until  1941  when  officially 
elected  first  Superior  General.  Re- 
signed in  1949  and  lived  in  retirement 
until  death,  Feb.  5,  1955.  79  years 
old. 

Vincent  Morrison,  SFM,  Savage 
Harbour,  P.E.I.  Ordained  June  15, 
1924.  Bursar  of  seminary  then  to 
China  1926.  1944  spiritual  director 

of  seminary.  Oct.  7,  1950,  killed  in 
motor  accident.  66  years  old. 

Francis  O’Grady,  SFM,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Ordained  Dec.  21,  1940.  Taught 
philosophy  in  seminary  until  1950 
then  to  Santo  Domingo  until  1959. 
1960,  appointed  English-speaking  sec- 
retary of  Canadian  Catholic  Office  for 
Latin  America,  in  Ottawa.  Died  there, 
Jan.  15,  1964.  47  years  old. 

Desmond  Stringer,  SFM,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Ordained  June  7,  1928.  Bursar 
of  seminary,  then  to  China  1929. 
1943,  to  Santo'  Domingo,  then  to 
Canada  the  following  year  for  pro- 
motion work,  Fatima  pilgrimage  and 
editing  magazine.  Died  April  23, 
1959.  55  years  old. 

Arthur  Venedam,  SFM,  Pomquet, 
N.S.  Ordained  Nov.  2,  1930.  To  China 
that  year.  Except  for  two  years  in 
Canada,  stayed  in  China  until  1954  — 
including  two  years  in  Communist 
prisons.  Died  in  Canada,  March  8, 
1958.  58  years  old.  ■ 
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Fr.  Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM,  of  North 
River,  Nfld.f  was  ordained  on  Dec.  3, 
1937.  The  following  October  he  went 
to  China  where  he  was  stationed  till 
1951.  That  year  he  went  to  Japan  to 
continue  his  missionary  work. 


I Remember 

T remember  that  already  for  several  seemingly  interminable  months,  the 
drab  blue  and  depressing  beige  uniforms  of  Communism  had  become 
the  symbol  of  fear,  and  the  warning  to  converse  in  whispers,  if  there 
must  be  conversation.  This  time,  though,  the  opaque  silence  was  weirdly 
sensible.  As  if  by  mass  hypnotism,  the  sick  in  our  dispensary  made  way 
for  the  blue-clad  man  who  entered.  Infamous,  and  dreaded  as  a merci- 
less and  fanatical  official  advocate  of  the  Lenin-Mao  Utopia,  his  face, 
that  hot,  Chinese  summer  afternoon,  was  the  incarnation  of  a soul 
submerged  in  sorrow  and  desperation. 

His  greeting,  rather  his  command  to  me,  was:  “The  doctors  cannot 
cure  my  only  child,  please  save  him!”  Recovering  from  a brief  mental 
paralysis,  I realized  that  ’twas  far,  far  too  late.  The  diseased  and  wasted 
body  could  not  possibly  respond  to  the  then  available  medicines.  The 
one  thought,  “This  baby  must  be  baptized”  monopolized  my  thinking 
apparatus.  The  atheist  father  would  scorn  such  a proposal  yet  the  angel 
of  death  was  but  a few  laborious  breaths  away. 

Recalling  the  power  of  suggestion,  I asked  the  father  if  his  eyes 
pained  him  occasionally  (although  they  were  perfectly  normal).  A few 
trial  squints  evoked  the  hoped-for  affirmative  reply.  Now  it  was  my  turn 
to  command.  I told  him  to  lie  down,  then  medicated  and  bandaged  his 
eyes  with  strict  orders  that  he  remain  immobile  for  ten  minutes.  His 
cooperation  was  magnificent.  There  was,  of  course,  ample  time  to 
baptize  his  baby. 

And  as  the  August  sun  retired  behind  the  lonely  hills  of  that  city  in 
Chekiang,  the  baby  son  of  a communist  was  truly  liberated  from  the 
bruised  and  hungry  land  of  Red  China.  The  father  had  the  courtesy  to 
return  and  tell  me  that  his  son  had  died.  Yes,  I shall  ever  remember  that 
incident  of  one  of  many  babies  who  received  his  right  to  enter  Heaven 
in  our  dispensary.  And  today,  as  I remember,  I like  to  think  that  he  and 
all  of  them  are  praying  for  China  and  . . . me.  B Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM 
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A thousand  dollars  maybe?  Then  we  need  one  wheelbarrow  load  of  money 
each  day  to  keep  our  Society  going.  That’s  what  it  costs  — one  thousand 
dollars  a day. 


It  seems  like  a lot  of  money  doesn’t  it?  Actually,  it  is  a lot.  But  we  are 
operating  missions  in  seven  countries,  and  we  are  educating  about  one 
hundred  students  in  Canada  with  it. 

But  if  a thousand  dollars  a day  still  sounds  like  too  much,  then  say  it 
another  way.  Say  “one  wheelbarrow  load  a day."  And  then  send  us  some. 


DECEMBER,  1964 


CARBORO 

MISSIONS 


HANDS  OFF! 


Some  ruins  are  not  meant  to  be  handled  or  disturbed.  They  are  only  to  be 
looked  at  or  photographed.  But  other  ruins  can  be  used.  A ruined  watch, 
for  example.  Or  a tired  old  bracelet,  trophy,  medal  or  ring.  In  fact,  any  old 
jewellery  can  be  used  to  help  the  missions. 

If  you  will  send  us  whatever  you  have,  we  will  sort  it,  sell  it  and  send  the 
profits  to  our  priests  across  the  world.  Thank  you. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONT. 
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THE 

SUPERIOR  GENERAL'S 

Christmas  Message 


It  is  understandable  that  for  a child,  Christmas  should  mean 
tinsel,  candy,  Santa  Claus,  food  and  gifts.  Many  children,  r 
no  doubt,  in  their  own  way,  appreciate  the  love  of  God 
shown  to  us  in  the  Incarnation,  but  their  thinking  is  often 
illustrated  with  visions  of  gifts  and  parties.  Among  children, 
we  expect  this. 


But  if,  as  we  grow  up,  our  approach  to  Christmas  remains 
unchanged,  then  we  have  missed  something  very  precious. 
We  have  allowed  our  own  anticipation  of  tinsel  and  excite- 
ment to  cloud  our  vision  of  the  truth.  We  have  remained 
children.  And  this  is  sad,  because  whether  we  realize  it  or 
not,  we  need  the  blessings  of  Christ’s  Incarnation.  We  need 
the  Divine  love  it  radiates;  we  need  the  confidence  it  inspires; 
we  need  the  humility  it  reflects;  and  we  need  the  strength  it 
promises.  And  these  blessings  can  only  be  ours  if  we  approach 
the  crib  not  childishly,  but  with  the  childlike  humility  of 
intelligent  but  helpless  adults. 

This  mature  approach  to  Christ  will  bring  still  more  to  us: 
It  will  help  us  to  see  that  ALL  people  need  His  blessings. 
Even  those  who  may  never  yet  have  heard  of  Him.  And  it 
will  inspire  us  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  bring  the  Divine 
Child  to  them.  We  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
are  proud  to  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  this  work,  and  we 
will  be  forever  grateful  to  all  of  you  who  have  helped  us  in 
it  by  sharing  our  interests  and  supporting  our  efforts. 

As  Superior  General  of  the  Society,  I can  promise  you  all 
a remembrance  in  the  Christmas  Masses  of  our  priests  and 
students,  and  our  fervent  prayer  that  God  may  reward  you 
with  a fuller  appreciation  of  His  love,  and  an  ever  greater 
share  in  the  joy  it  contains.  ■ 


. & jLuuajl^U- 


THE 


1929 

Mustang 

George  Courtright,  SFM 


' | 'he  excitement  recently  stirred  by 
■*“  the  new  Ford  Mustang  is  not  as 
great  as  that  aroused  by  the  first  Model 
“A”,  when  Henry  Ford  made  a Lady 
out  of  his  famous  Lizzy,  or  Model  “T”. 

When  Henry  launched  his  four- 
cylinder  marvel  in  1929,  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  uses  to  which  it  would 
be  put.  Take  for  instance  the  sugar  cane 
“Motors”  as  they  are  today  in  Con- 
suelo,  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  These 
are  stripped-down  Model  “A”  cars  with 
so  little  left  of  the  original,  that  I sup- 
pose the  name  “Motor”  is  quite  apt. 
An  engine  that  delivers  40  H.P.  today 
is  considered  obsolete,  but  in  its  day, 
the  “Lady”  as  she  was  called,  was  a 
true  hot  rod  with  double  the  power  of 
the  Model  “T”  and  also  double  the 
weight. 

The  engineers  in  Consuelo  needed 
a dependable  sturdy  power  plant  for 
their  railroad  motor  cars,  and  chose  the 
Model  “A”.  The  first  step  in  adapting 
this  automobile  to  tracks,  was  to  remove 
the  wheels  completely.  Regular  iron 
wheels,  and  heavy  duty  railroad  shock 


absorbers  were  then  substituted.  Most 
of  the  body  was  discarded  leaving  only 
the  chassis.  A wooden  platform  was  then 
built  over  this,  and  wooden  running 
boards  placed  along  the  sides.  The 
effect  produced  was  somewhat  like  the 
old  open  trolley  cars  so  popular  in  the 
early  1900’s.  To  complete  the  picture 
a canvas  top  and  wooden  seats  were 
put  in,  leaving  only  the  windshield  and 
instrument  board  as  mute  evidence  that 
it  was  still  an  automobile. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of 
this  hybrid  vehicle  was  a mysterious 
lever  placed  near  the  gear  shift  stick. 
The  lever  protruded  through  the  floor 
boards,  and  looked  like  a hand  brake. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a device  for  reversing 
the  whole  gear  system  of  the  car. 

Railroad  vehicles,  unlike  rubber-shod 
cars,  must  stay  on  the  track  at  all  times 
and  suffer  from  lack  of  mobility.  When 
a railroad  vehicle  wants  to  turn  around 
and  go  in  the  other  direction,  it  can’t 
always  do  so  unless  there  is  a way  of 
switching  its  direction.  Thus,  as  a rule, 
the  vehicle  backs  up. 
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But  suppose  this  backing  up  is  to  go 
on  for  several  miles?  An  automobile 
engine  driven  in  reverse  will  heat  up 
after  a while,  and  will  consume  too 
much  gasoline  to  be  economical.  The 
ingenious  engineers  at  Consuelo  had 
put  this  lever  in  the  car’s  gear  box  to 
solve  that  very  problem.  Whenever  it 
became  necessary  to  reverse  the  direc- 
tion of  the  “Motor”,  the  driver  simply 
reached  down,  and  grasping  the  lever 
firmly,  gave  it  a pull  forward.  From 
then  on,  it  was  like  Alice-in-Wonder- 
land. 

I remember  quite  clearly  my  own 
reaction,  because  the  friendly  driver 
had  allowed  me  to  take  over  the  con- 
trols a few  miles  before  the  lever  was 
pulled.  I was  told  to  continue  shifting 
the  gears  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
But  something  had  happened,  because 
we  were  about  to  travel  backwards  for 
about  ten  miles.  I dutifully  eased  the 
gear  stick  into  low  and  the  car  began  to 
gather  speed,  causing  me  to  go  into 
second.  Wonder  of  wonders!  We  con- 
tinued to  gain  momentum  until  I judged 
it  proper  to  shift  into  high.  The  country- 
side fell  away  before  our  eyes  as  it  does 
from  the  rear  platform  of  a fast  mov- 
ing train.  Here  I was  sitting  at  the 
controls  of  a heavy  railroad  automobile 
hurtling  along  at  about  30  m.p.h.  with 
my  back  turned  to  the  track  we  were 
eating  up.  I fully  expected  the  Mad 
Hatter  to  turn  up  at  any  moment  saying 
“Oh  dear.” 

There  is  one  advantage  to  driving 
along  tracks.  You  don’t  have  to  steer, 
but  you  do  have  to  watch  where  you 
are  going.  Occasionally,  the  driver  was 
forced  to  stop  his  auto  to  let  oxen  cross 
the  tracks,  and  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, he  stopped  to  make  phone  calls. 


These  calls  were  made  from  a hand- 
operated,  crank-style  phone  and  when 
the  line  didn’t  answer  quickly,  the  driver 
used  strong  language  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure. He  had  an  advantage  over 
some  of  his  fellow  drivers  since  he 
could  curse  fluently  in  both  English 
and  Spanish.  The  reason  for  his  impa- 
tience was  the  fact  that  until  he  got 
clearance  from  headquarters,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  proceed.  After  all,  this  | 
wasn’t  the  New  York  Central. 

It  took  nearly  three  hours  for  us  to  i 
cover  twelve  miles  because  of  these  i 
delays  so  you  can  understand  why  a 1 
few  curses  split  the  air.  Our  destina-  ! 
tion  was  some  twenty-four  miles  in  dis-  » 
tance,  and  the  total  time  elapsed  for  the  J 
journey  was  five  and  one-half  hours,  i 
However,  all  was  not  lost.  Along  the 
railroad  right-of-way  there  were  many  . 
guinea  hens  just  asking  to  be  taken  • 
home  for  supper.  The  driver  carried 
an  ancient  shot  gun  which  he  dis-  j 
charged  with  evident  relish  at  them.  1 
No  luck,  today.  Another  of  his  pastimes 
was  waving  at  the  people,  winking  at 
the  girls,  and  even  running  a private 
passenger  service  for  certain  selected 
friends. 

What  amazed  me  most  of  all,  is  the 
fact  that  we  made  it.  Bone-weary,  and 
hungry  after  five  and  one-half  hours  of 
jolting,  swaying,  and  bumping;  of  stop-  ; 
ping,  starting,  backing  up,  and  return-  j 
ing  to  where  we  had  been  an  hour 
before;  of  sitting  benumbed  on  hard 
slat  seats  in  the  tropical  sun  without 
food  or  water;  and  then  that  heavenly 
feeling  when  the  end  of  the  line  is 
reached.  I’m  just  waiting  for  a chance 
to  do  it  again,  but  this  time,  I’ll  know 
what  to  bring  with  me.  ■ 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


Come 


WHAT’S  YOUR  NAME? 


Cuddenly  you  find  yourself  down  and  out.  You  look  in  a mirror  and  see  an  ugly 
^ face  staring  at  you.  Your  money,  which  you  had  saved  up  for  a rainy  day,  is 
gone,  and  with  it  your  status  in  the  community.  People  no  longer  even  look  at 
you  because  you  have  lost  the  things  which  gave  you  your  good  name.  You  have 
become  an  oddity,  or  better  still,  a nobody.  It  is  true  that  you  are  still  a living 
being,  and  that  society  will  somehow  have  to  feed  you,  but  with  reluctance.  After 
all,  your  good  looks  are  no  more,  and  paupers  don’t  really  count,  especially  if 
they  have  no  clothes.  Besides,  you  have  no  job,  no  rank  of  any  kind  to  distin- 
guish you.  This  is  definitely  a case  for  relief  agencies  where  you  will  be  given  a 
number,  a card,  and  told  to  come  back  the  next  day. 

“Is  this  all  that  I am  worth?”  you  say  to  yourself. 

If  it  were  not  for  our  Catholic  Faith,  the  answer  might  be  “Yes.”  The  one 
thing  that  you  have  failed  to  consider  is  your  Baptism.  According  to  the  records 
of  your  parish,  you  were  made  a Christian  and  were  “baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  the  world  today  who  through  hunger,  poverty 
and  lack  of  opportunity  have  become  mere  numbers,  lost  in  society  like  statistics, 
but  who  manage,  just  the  same,  to  hold  their  heads  high.  They  are  brothers  in 
Christ  through  the  waters  of  Baptism,  real  persons,  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  a 
priest  to  acquire  a personal  worth  far  greater  than  the  richest  of  the  rich. 

This  is  the  missionary’s  supreme  privilege,  to  be  able  to  make  people  feel 
valuable  in  God’s  eyes,  by  giving  them  the  name  of  Christian.  This  can  be  your 
privilege  too,  if  you  choose  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Master  when  He  says: 
“Come,  follow  Me.”  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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/^\ne  of  the  refreshing  trends  coming 
^-^out  of  Vatican  Council  II  is  the 
realization  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
different  cultures  and  different  civiliza- 
tions. Of  course  this  is  a fact  that  the 
Church  has  always  known  and  for  a 
number  of  centuries  she  took  due  cog- 
nizance of  it  in  formulating  her  mission 
policy.  Unfortunately,  with  time,  the 
Church  became  European,  so  that 
Christendom  and  Europe  became  almost 
synonymous  terms.  Recently  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  bishops  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  Council,  has 
brought  home  the  fact  that  every  civi- 
lization, every  culture,  has  its  own 
specific  needs,  and  if  the  Church  is 
going  to  fulfil  her  Divine  mission,  she 
must  adapt  herself  to  varied  situations. 

Not  long  ago,  we  used  to  stress  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
French  Catholicism,  German  Catholic- 
ism, or  English  Catholicism  — there 
was  just  Catholicism.  It  all  sounded 
very  fine,  but  in  practice  it  meant  that 
there  was  only  a European  Catholicism, 
with  a distinctly  Italian  flavour.  Now 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  are  willing  to 
admit  that  although  there  is  only  one 
Catholicism,  that  Catholicism  can  take 
on  a French  flavour,  an  English  flavour, 


CULTURAL 
APPROACH 
TO  THE 
MISSIONS 

John  Fullerton,  SFM 

a Japanese  flavour,  or  even  an  Italian  } 
flavour. 

Last  year,  Father  Louis  Luzbetak,  a 
priest  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine 
Word,  published  a book  entitled,  “The 
Church  and  Cultures.”  Very  fittingly  ' 
Father  Luzbetak  has  given  his  book  the 
subtitle,  “An  Applied  Anthropology 
for  the  Religious  Worker.”  Defining  , 

anthropology  as  the  science  of  man,  the  , 

author  outlines  what  modern  science  ' 
has  learned  about  man,  and  suggests  , 
how  that  knowledge  can  be  put  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  in  her  God-  . 

given  task  of  making  disciples  of  all 
nations.  ( 

To  the  uninitiated,  who  think  of  | 

anthropologists  as  members  of  the  Fossil  [ 

Club,  it  would  be  quite  legitimate  to  f 

ask,  “What  use  can  anthropology  be  to  ; 

the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church?”  r 

Father  Luzbetak  makes  clear  that  it  is  c 

in  the  field  of  cultural  anthropology  £ 

that  the  Church  can  most  benefit  and  , 

points  out  that  the  great  contribution  a 

to  the  missionary  efforts  made  by  ( 

anthropologists  is  the  notion  of  culture. 

When  we  speak  of  culture  we  usually  c 

refer  to  something  highly  intellectual  j, 

or  to  some  lofty  type  of  human  activity.  n 

The  author  points  out  that  to  the  ,, 
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anthropologist,  “a  prosaic  garbage  can 
is  as  much  a part  of  culture  as  any  of 
Dante’s,  Beethoven’s,  or  Michelangelo’s 
masterpieces;  a hungry  cannibal,  lustily 
devouring  a piece  of  leg  of  man  is  as 
cultured  as  Emily  Post  as  she  daintily 
nibbles  on  a piece  of  leg  of  lamb.” 
Culture  is  a way  of  life,  learned  by 
man  from  his  own  social  group.  Maybe 
an  explanation  is  in  order. 

Every  man  by  the  fact  that  he  is  born 
has  a certain  number  of  needs.  Culture 
is  man’s  way  of  coping  with  those 
human  needs,  and  different  peoples 
cope  with  them  in  different  ways.  The 
need  for  food  is  universal,  but  different 
peoples  have  different  ways  of  satisfy- 
ing that  need  — some  like  steak,  the 
Italians  prefer  spaghetti,  the  Chinese, 
rice,  etc.  The  need  to  communicate 
is  another  human  need  and  different 
peoples  have  devised  an  infinite  variety 
of  languages  to  cope  with  that  need. 

To  take  a few  final  examples,  we 
might  mention  the  need  for  recreation 
and  diversion.  Every  T.V.  set  in  Can- 
ada was  tuned  to  the  Stanley  cup  play- 
offs last  spring  and  yet  Time  magazine 
disposed  of  the  whole  matter  in  a few 
lines.  Evidently,  hockey  is  a part  of 
the  Canadian  culture  and  has  not  as  yet 
found  a place  in  the  American  culture. 
South  Americans  satisfy  the  need  for 
recreation  by  cockfights,  which  are 
quite  often  encouraged,  regulated  and 
even  sponsored  by  government  agen- 
cies, while  a few  months  ago  in  Toronto 
a group  of  men  were  hauled  into  court 
for  such  activities. 

The  second  thing  to  note  about 
culture  is  that  it  is  something  that  is 
learned.  By  that  I mean  that  one  is 
not  born  with  a culture;  he  does  not 
inherit  it.  The  child  at  birth  is  without 


culture,  but  he  soon  begins  to  learn 
a way  of  life  and  the  way  of  life  he 
learns  will  depend  on  his  social  environ- 
ment. The  Canadian-born  child  will 
grow  up  to  act  like  a Canadian,  and  the 
Chinese-born  child  will  grow  up  to  act 
like  a Chinese,  but  only  if  they  learn 
to  act  in  that  way.  If  Chinese  parents 
were  to  adopt  a Canadian  child  shortly 
after  birth  and  bring  him  up  in  a 
Chinese  environment,  he  would  learn 
to  speak,  think  and  act  not  like  a 
Canadian  but  like  a Chinese.  Likewise, 
a Canadian  child  brought  up  in  a 
Canadian  environment  would  learn  the 
Canadian  way  of  life. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CULTURE 

A little  thought  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  individual  learns  his 
cultural  lessons  extremely  well,  in  fact 
so  well  that  he  is  convinced  that  his 
way  is  the  only  proper  way  of  doing 
things.  It  never  crosses  his  mind  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  doing  things 
and  that  they  may  be  just  as  proper  as 
his  way.  We’ve  all  heard  the  story  of 
the  lady  who  came  back  from  a trip 
and  very  seriously  stated  that  she  liked 
Mexico  all  right,  the  only  trouble  being 
that  they  were  all  foreigners  — why 
they  couldn’t  even  speak  English.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mexican  is  apt  to 
like  everything  about  Canada  except 
our  barbarous  food  habits. 

Culture  is  something  all-embracing, 
it  reaches  every  part  of  our  lives.  Thus, 
culture  is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
items,  the  way  we  think,  the  type  of 
clothing  we  use,  the  language  we  speak, 
the  way  we  comb  our  hair,  the  type  of 
food  we  eat,  the  houses  we  live  in,  our 
plumbing  fixtures,  the  way  we  hold  our 
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fork,  our  habits  of  hygiene,  our  con- 
cept of  time  and  thousands  of  other 
items.  We  are  not  as  free  as  we  might 
think  and  anyone  who  would  dare  step 
outside  the  socially  accepted  way  of 
doing  things  would  at  least  be  looked 
on  as  strange  and  could  be  regarded  as 
a menace  to  society  and  be  locked  up. 

Another  thing  to  observe  about  cul- 
ture is  that  it  is  patterned.  All  the 
elements  that  make  up  our  culture  fit 
into  a pattern,  so  that  we  can  usually 
predict  one  another’s  behaviour.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  sometimes  crossed  up 
but  even  here  it  is  generally  recognized 
as  a cross-up  and  the  person  who  per- 
sists in  this  form  of  activity  is  labelled 
as  unpredictable  and  treated  as  such. 
A common  complaint  of  people  return- 
ing from  a foreign  country  is  that  the 
natives  are  unpredictable.  But  while 
they  are  unpredictable  to  us,  the  natives 
themselves  know  fairly  well  what  one 
of  them  will  do  in  a given  situation. 
Had  the  visitor  been  able  to  learn  the 
native  culture  pattern,  the  people  would 
not  have  been  unpredictable. 

Finally,  cultures  can  change,  but 
because  culture  is  patterned,  one  change 
usually  sets  off  a chain  reaction. 
Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  new 
cultural  element,  the  cultural  pattern 
will  be  upset  in  a greater  or  lesser 
degree.  Within  our  memory  T.V.  was 
introduced  into  our  society  and  by 
now  has  become  part  of  our  culture. 
But  it  was  not  a question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  an  isolated  cultural  element. 
Profound  changes  took  place  in  our 
habits  and  actions,  some  of  which  were 
good,  some  not  so  good,  but  there  was 
change.  The  same  can  be  said  of  every 
innovation.  The  pattern  will  be  upset 
and  we  will  be  floundering  around  until 
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adjustment  is  made  and  the  new  ele- 
ment finds  a place  in  our  cultural 
pattern.  Whether  the  adjustment  will 
be  difficult  or  easy,  will  depend  on 
many  factors  — how  well  we  are  pre- 
pared for  change,  whether  or  not  we 
are  expected  to  absorb  many  changes 
at  the  same  time,  whether  or  not  the 
change  supports  or  contradicts  our 
present  way  of  life. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  truths 
anthropologists  have  learned  about  man 
and  his  behaviour.  How  can  this 
knowledge  be  useful  to  the  missioner? 

One  of  the  first  problems  a missioner 
must  face  is  the  problem  of  adaptation 
to  a strange  culture.  For  twenty-five 
or  more  years  he  has  been  brought  up 
in  his  own  culture.  During  that  time 
he  has  been  learning  a way  of  life.  He 
learned  to  think,  speak,  behave  in  a 
certain  manner  and  has  come  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  doing 
things.  Now  all  at  once,  he  is  dropped 
down  in  other  culture  where  the  way  to 
do,  think  and  act  is  quite  different  from 
his  way.  He  is  the  foreigner  — he  is 
the  one  that  is  out  of  step.  How  is  he  ! 
going  to  react  to  it  all?  Without  draw- 
ing hard  and  fast  lines  and  with  a cer-  | 
tain  amount  of  overlapping  three  ways 
are  possible: 

( 1 ) He  can  become  anti-native. 
After  all,  these  people  have  an  inferior 
way  of  life.  I was  sent  here  to  teach 
these  people,  I’m  the  boss,  they  are 
going  to  conform  to  my  way.  He 
might  not  say  this  but  his  actions  will 
reveal  even  his  most  disguised  feelings. 
Even  the  most  primitive  people  quickly 
catch  on  and  before  the  new  missionary  ! 
is  able  to  put  together  one  sentence  of 
the  native  language  they  will  know 
whether  he  loves  them  or  hates  them,  is 


amused  by  them  or  merely  tolerates 
them.  Needless  to  say  the  missionary 
who  chooses  or  later  falls  into  the  anti- 
native course  is  in  for  a rough  time  and 
his  missionary  work  will  bear  little 
fruit. 

(2)  A second  course  is  what  we  call 
“going  native.”  This  is  really  a neurotic 


state,  an  exaggerated  desire  to  belong. 
The  missioner  realizes  he  is  different, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  belong  he  accepts 
and  adopts  indiscriminately  every  native 
custom  or  habit.  This  type  of  mission- 
ary is  well  on  his  way  to  being  a frus- 
trated man.  In  the  first  place,  he  can’t 
belong,  at  least  not  completely,  and 
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in  his  exaggerated  efforts  to  belong,  he 
will  often  fall  on  his  face  and  be  made 
to  look  foolish.  The  people  will  laugh 
at  his  comic  efforts  and  he  will  be  hurt. 
Besides  he  was  sent  to  teach  and  he 
ends  up  by  doing  all  the  learning. 

(3)  Finally,  there  is  a third  possi- 
bility, that  of  a healthy  adaptation.  The 
key  here  is  the  purpose  of  the  mission- 
ary effort,  which  is  the  establishment  and 
consolidation  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Every  native  custom  or  habit  which 
would  advance  the  cause  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  adopted;  those  which  would 
prove  a hindrance  and  would  retard 
the  progress  of  the  Church  must  be 
rejected.  Even  when  the  missionary 
adopts  a native  custom,  his  motive  is 
not  selfish  — he  is  not  seeking  to  belong 
just  for  the  sake  of  belonging,  but  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  Divine  mission. 
Likewise  when  he  rejects  some  custom, 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  rejecting,  but 
because  such  a custom  would  militate 
against  a higher  good.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  mission  adaptation,  a policy 
which  requires  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  missionary  — a sacrifice  of  his  cher- 
ished way  of  life. 

CULTURAL  APPROACH 

So  much  for  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  missionary.  Now  we  come  to  the 
second  point  — the  method  to  be  used 
in  introducing  or  consolidating  the 
Church. 

If  the  missionary  has  spent  several 
years  learning  his  culture,  the  native 
people  too  have  been  learning  their 
culture  for  several  years.  Habits  have 
become  deeply  engrained  during  that 
time.  They  do  have  a way  of  life  which 
at  least  to  a certain  extent  has  satisfied 


their  needs.  Now  the  missionary  comes 
along  and  wants  to  introduce  something 
new  — Christianity.  He  wants  to  bring 
about  a change,  a necessary  change  it  is 
true,  a divinely  commanded  change, 
but  nevertheless  a change.  How  are 
the  people  going  to  react?  Allowing 
once  again  for  overlapping,  they  can 
accept  Christianity,  reject  it,  or  accept 
it  and  then  interpret  it  in  their  own 
way,  i.e.  they  can  accept  the  outward 
form  of  Christianity  but  give  it  their 
own  meaning.  Always  bearing  in  mind 
the  influence  of  grace,  humanly  speak- 
ing the  way  in  which  they  react  will 
depend  to  a great  extent  on  the  method 
used.  The  method  must  keep  in  mind 
the  culture  of  the  people. 

In  speaking  of  method,  the  first  thing 
to  be  noted  is  that  Catholicity  will  not 
be  accepted  unless  it  satisfies  the  felt 
needs  of  the  people.  The  first  step  then 
is  to  enquire  into  the  needs  of  the 
people,  what  are  their  aspirations,  what 
are  their  hopes,  what  is  lacking  in  their 
present  cultural  system?  Then  Catholi- 
city should  be  presented  as  something  ‘ 
that  will  fill  these  needs.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  a people  accept  the 
outward  form  of  Christianity  but  give 
it  an  interpretation  of  their  own.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  Latin  America, 
where  you  have  many  superstitious 
practices  mixed  with  their  Catholicism. 
Of  course  instruction  is  needed  but 
instruction  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Usu- 
ally when  such  a mixture  is  present,  it 
is  because  the  Church  is  not  satisfying 
all  the  needs  of  the  people  and  they  go 
back  to  some  of  their  old  customs. 

Another  missiological  principle  based 
on  the  cultural  approach,  is  that  change 
should  be  brought  about  in  such  a way 
that  the  existing  cultural  pattern  is  dis- 
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turbed  as  little  as  possible.  This  can  be 
done  by  building  as  much  as  possible 
on  existing  ways  and  habits.  “I  come 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.”  This  makes 
sense  whether  we  are  introducing  the 
Church  for  the  first  time  in  a Pagan 
country,  trying  to  consolidate  the  faith 
where  it  is  weak,  as  in  Latin  America, 
or  introducing  the  dialogue  Mass  in  a 
Canadian  parish.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  introducing  Christianity  that  we  do 
not  insist  on  elements  that  are  not  of 
the  essence  of  Christianity  but  only  a 
custom  of  the  missionary’s  native  land 
or  even  one  of  his  personal  whims.  We 
will  never  know  how  many  converts 
have  been  lost  to  the  Church  because 
the  missionary  insisted  on  selling  his 
culture  along  with  his  religion.  The 
Council  has  given  us  the  lead.  Please 
God,  before  too  long  we  will  have  a 
Church  that  is  truly  Catholic,  a Church 
in  which  there  is  room  for  the  legitimate 
customs  and  habits  of  all  peoples.  ■ 


OLEG  BELIEVES  IN  GOD 

(NC)  Oleg  Rodionov,  a seventeen- 
year-old  student  at  Moscow’s  Public 
School  No.  496,  believes  in  God.  He 
was  his  school’s  best  math  student,  its 
top  literary  talent,  the  most  popular 
boy  with  his  classmates,  but  the  school 
wouldn’t  give  him  a diploma  because 
he  believes  in  God. 

When  Oleg  didn’t  get  a diploma, 
fellow  students  sent  a protesting  dele- 
gation to  the  office  of  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda,  the  Communist  youth  news- 
paper. They  said  Oleg’s  religion  was 
no  reason  for  his  being  “unjustly 
treated.”  The  newspaper  editors  said 
the  protest  was  an  “unbelievable 
thing.”  B 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curico  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Philippines.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  keep  a Jeep  on  the  road 
for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A mimeograph  machine  is  requested 
by  Fr.  Roland  Roberts  in  St.  Vincent. 
Fr.  Roberts  now  has  to  make  a forty- 
four  mile  round  trip  every  time  he 
wants  to  run  a stencil. 

Fr.  Matte  could  use  discarded  Catholic 
magazines  (no  newspapers  please). 
Send  to  Rev.  Wm.  Matte,  Box  67,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 

A combination  church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  It  will  cost  $20,000. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Juan  de  Dios  Paulino,  of  Azua,  Santo  Domingo,  raises  a Christmas  star. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  AZUA 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


* I ’HE  other  year  it  was  my  privilege 
and  a great  pleasure  to  spend  the 
month  of  December  at  Azua.  Father 
Bob  Hymus,  the  pastor,  rolled  out  a 
gigantic  nativity  scene,  acquired  some 
fine  records  to  play  over  the  loud 
speaker,  and  in  general  made  things  look 
like  Christmas  was  coming,  although 
the  temperature  was  over  eighty,  and 
there  was  no  snow  expected  for  a few 
more  million  years. 

The  “high”  point  of  the  decorating 
was  the  placing  of  a big  star  upon  the 
topmost  point  of  the  church,  a feat  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Juan  de  Dios  Paulino, 
of  Azua.  His  technique  was  very 
simple  but  effective.  Reaching  the  tile 
roof  from  the  tower  stairway,  he  walked 
to  the  base  of  the  dome.  Here  he 
dropped  a coil  of  rope,  one  end  of 
which  he  secured  to  his  belt,  while  he 


edged  his  way  carefully  all  around  the 
edge. 

When  he  returned  to  where  he  had  . 
left  the  coil,  he  had  a line  around  the 
dome,  which  he  soon  used  as  a lasso, 
flicking  the  rope  and  hauling  it  in  as 
the  coil  rose  bit  by  bit  to  the  top  of  the 
dome.  Then  he  climbed  up  the  rope, 
taking  the  star  with  him.  The  star  was 
quite  visible  for  many  miles  in  each 
direction. 

The  feat  was  not  performed  in  ! 
silence;  a great  throng  of  children 
loudly  discussed  the  possibilities  of  a j 
fall,  while  others  affirmed  that  Juan 
just  simply  could  not  fall.  From  under 
the  tiles,  there  issued  a background 
music,  supplied  by  six  or  seven  thousand  I 
bats,  who  find  the  attic  of  the  church 
a warm,  dry  and  pleasant  home,  and 
they  were  all  home  for  Christmas.  ■ 
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mission 

You  are  kindly  asked  to  remember 
in  your  prayers  the  brother  of  Fr. 
Clair  Yaeck,  SFM,  in  Japan;  the  sister 
and  brother-in-law  of  Fr.  Michael 
Dwyer,  SFM,  in  Halifax,  N.S.;  the 
mother  of  Fr.  John  Keeler,  SFM,  St. 
Marys,  Ont.;  and  the  father  of  Fr. 
Donald  MacDonald,  SFM,  Japan.  All 
of  these  relatives  of  our  priests  died 
recently.  ■ 

Fr.  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM,  who 
recently  returned  to  Canada  on  his 
first  vacation  from  Brazil,  was  assigned 
to  two  months’  campaign  work  in  the 
diocese  of  Calgary,  Alta.  Fr.  O’Kane 
finished  his  work  there  late  in  Novem- 
ber and  then  began  his  vacation  at  his 
home  in  North  Bay,  Ont.  B 

By  the  year  2,000  there  will  be 
approximately  7 billion  people  in  the 
world.  Asia  will  have  4.25  billion, 
Africa  663,000,000,  South  America 

432.000. 000,  North  America, 

554.000. 000.  Right  now,  three  babies 
are  born  every  second,  260,000  every 
day  and  almost  2,000,000  every  week. 
Every  day  this  week,  some  10,000 
people  will  die  of  malnutrition  or 
starvation  — more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  history.  In  India  alone, 

50.000. 000  children  will  die  of  malnu- 
trition in  the  next  ten  years.  ■ 

Very  Rev.  Francis  Diemert,  SFM, 
Superior  General,  has  announced  that 
Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  has  been 


Rev.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM 


appointed  Regional  Superior  of  the 
Scarboro  mission  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Fr.  Ouellette  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Ouellette  of  Windsor,  Ont. 
He  was  educated  in  St.  Joseph’s  grade 
school  and  Assumption  high  school 
before  entering  the  seminary.  He  was 
ordained  in  December,  1952  and  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  Society’s 
Promotion  Department  until  1955.  At 
that  time,  he  was  sent  to  Santo 
Domingo,  where  he  has  worked  since 
in  El  Seibo  and  Bani. 

As  Regional  Superior,  Fr.  Ouellette 
succeeds  Fr.  Leonard  Hudswell,  SFM. 
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SENORITAS 
I N 

SERVICE 

John  Walsh,  SFM 


Tn  two  of  the  parishes  administered  by 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  they  have  the  apostolic 
help  of  a young  Secular  Institute  of 
single  women.  The  Institute  was 
founded  fourteen  years  ago  and  all  its 
members  are  natives  of  Santo  Domingo. 
It’s  called  the  Secular  Institute  of  Our 
Lady  of  Altagracia.  After  the  long 
period  of  trial,  the  Archbishop  of  Santo 
Domingo  approved  it  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1964.  It  now  counts  some  fifty 
members,  including  incorporated  mem- 
bers, novices  and  postulants. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Institute 
is  to  help  the  parish  priest,  and  its  work 
varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
parish.  Thus  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  found  lending  their  services  in 
parish  schools,  in  works  of  the  social 
apostolate  and  charity,  in  catechetics, 


in  religious  formation  among  various  ; 
sectors  of  the  population,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  associations  of  young 
people  and  adults  (such  as  the  Legion 
of  Mary,  Sodalities,  Young  Christian 
Workers,  Young  Christian  Students, 
and  the  Christian  Family  Movement 
among  others).  Presently  there  are 
eight  centres  operated  by  the  Institute: 
two  are  in  the  capital  city,  where  the 
central  house  and  novitiate  are  located; 
and  six  are  in  various  cities  and  towns 
in  the  provinces.  In  one  of  these, 
Santiago,  the  Altagracianas,  as  they  are 
popularly  known,  work  in  the  Catholic 
University,  Madre  y Maestra  (“Mother  : 
and  Teacher”,  after  Pope  John’s  famous 
Encyclical) . 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Institute  a girl 
has  to  be  eighteen  years  old  and  either 
possess  a high-school  education  or  have 
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Having  finished  their  training,  new  members  of  the  Institute  take  their  vows. 


the  ability  to  acquire  it.  Among  the 
Altagracianas  are  women  with  their 
doctorates  in  philosophy,  dentistry,  and 
pharmacy;  others  have  degrees  in  edu- 
cation, while  still  others  are  laboratory 
technicians. 

When  a candidate  enters  the  Insti- 
tute she  is  given  a spiritual  formation 
of  six  months’  postulancy,  and  two 
years’  novitiate.  When  this  is  finished 
she  takes  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience. 

There  are  two  classes  of  member- 
ship: first,  those  who  are  completely 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  the  Institute 
and  who  live  in  Institute  houses,  and 
second,  those  who  because  of  family 
obligations  continue  to  live  in  their 
own  homes  following  their  profession, 
and  engage  in  works  assigned  to  the 
Institute,  or  in  the  outside  world. 


In  their  apostolate  the  Senoritas  are 
not  hampered  by  a special  habit,  their 
only  identification  is  a silver  crucifix 
which  they  wear  about  the  neck.  The 
finally  professed  wear  a wedding  band. 

(Naturally,  or  perhaps  supernaturally, 
the  Senoritas  don’t  like  to  be  teasingly 
called  “old  maids”.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
Institute  is  one  of  the  greatest  flowers 
of  the  renewal  in  the  Church  in  Santo 
Domingo;  and  its  future  looks  promis- 
ing. The  members  turn  most  of  their 
income  back  into  their  own  education, 
formation  and  apostolate.  Meanwhile 
these  educated,  dedicated,  hard-working 
women  live  joyfully  in  often  humble 
and  overcrowded  houses.  They  can  be 
truly  ranked  among  the  “holy  women,” 
the  friends  of  Jesus.  H 
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ON  THE  SHORTAGE  OF 
MISSIONARY  VOCATIONS 


Although  Joponese  youth  are  fervent,  and  they  have  the  highest  vocation  rate  in  the 
world,  there  are  still  too  few  native  priests  in  Japan. 


When  we  speak  of  “ mission  countries”, 
we  most  often  think  of  all  those  lands 
in  which  missionary  priests  are  working. 
But  this  notion  is  not  quite  accurate. 
According  to  the  Church's  code  of 
canon  law,  a “ mission ” country  is  one 
in  which  the  hierarchy  has  not  yet  been 
established.  So,  by  this  standard,  Latin 
America  cannot  be  considered  a “ mis- 


sion” country,  since  it  does  have  its 
own  hierarchy  — even  though  it  is  ter- 
ribly short  of  priests.  Those  territories 
which  are  truly  “ missionary ” come 
under  the  authority  of  the  Church’s 
Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith.  The  report  which 
follows  was  released  by  that  congrega- 
tion, and  it  concerns  only  “missions.” 
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/*^\f  the  764  territories  which  depend 
on  the  Sacred  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  339  are 
in  Asia,  266  in  Africa,  79  in  America, 
61  in  Oceania  and  19  in  Europe.  If, 
however,  one  subtracts  from  the  total 
the  167  territories  in  countries  under 
Communist  regimes  (142  on  the  Chin- 
ese Mainland,  eleven  in  the  Balkans, 
ten  in  North  Vietnam,  three  in  Korea 
and  one  in  Japan),  there  still  remain 
597  to  provide  for. 

On  June  30,  1961,  these  597  terri- 
tories between  them  had  1,200  million 
inhabitants,  including  110  million 
Catholics  and  catechumens,  so  that 
there  remained  nearly  1,190  million 
still  to  be  converted.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  achieve  this  tremendous  task, 
there  were,  on  that  same  date,  less  than 
40,000  priests  — including  12,616  in 
the  missions  of  Asia  and  12,562  in 
Africa  — while  in  the  United  States 
for  instance,  there  were  some  54,600 
priests,  diocesan  and  regular,  and  in 
England  and  Wales  there  were  about 
6,500. 

If  we  next  subtract  from  the  40,000 
priests  working  in  the  missions,  8,000 
local  ones,  we  see  what  a large  share 
missionaries  were  still  taking  quite 
recently  in  the  evangelization  of  these 
countries.  Incidentally,  nearly  all  these 
priests  belonged  to  one  of  the  sixty-two 
religious  orders  or  congregations  and 
societies  of  priests  living  in  community 
without  religious  vows.  Moreover,  at 
the  moment  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  ecclesiastical  territories  in  mis- 
sion countries  have  been  entrusted  by 
the  Holy  See  to  religious  communities. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  number  of  these  foreign  mis- 
sionaries could  be  reduced  in  the  near 


future  without  the  continuation  of 
apostolic  work  being  placed  in  serious 
jeopardy.  Indeed,  though  there  are 
good  reasons  for  hoping  that  the  num- 
ber of  local  priests  will  continue  to 
increase  in  certain  countries,  especially 
in  Asia,  their  number  remains  station- 
ary or  has  decreased  in  others,  for 
instance  in  certain  parts  of  Africa. 
Besides,  even  where  circumstances  are 
favorable,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
local  clergy  is  a long  way  from  being 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  number  of 
Catholics. 

Again,  in  both  Africa  and  Asia,  the 
converts  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
devotion  to  frequent  confession  and 
Holy  Communion.  One  result  of  this 
is  that  the  clergy  are  so  absorbed  in 
satisfying  this  devotion  that  they  are 
short  of  time  to  evangelize  the  non- 
Christians  or  even  to  provide  doctrinal 
instruction  for  the  Christians.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a danger  that  many  of 
the  faithful  may  lapse  into  religious 
ignorance  which,  under  the  appearance 
of  religious  fervor,  may  lead  to  a lower- 
ing of  moral  standards  and  even  to 
apostasy. 

The  late  Pope  John  XXIII  was  very 
much  aware  of  this  grave  problem: 
as  he  told  the  Central  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, on  April  3rd,  1961:  “The  needs  of 
the  missions  are  never  absent  from  Our 
mind,  specially  with  regard  to  vocations 
to  the  priesthood  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
seminaries.”  Indeed,  there  is  a danger 
of  imagining  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Hierarchy  in  many  missionary  lands 
has  created  a kind  of  autonomy  in  the 
newly  formed  ecclesiastical  districts  and 
that  they  no  longer  need  the  help  of 
the  older  Christian  countries. 
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Pope  John  XXIII,  in  his  encyclical, 
Princeps  Pastorum,  warned  the  faith- 
ful against  drawing  such  a conclusion. 
He  also  made  explicit  mention  of 
Africa’s  problems  in  a broadcast  to  the 
Catholics  of  that  continent  on  June 
5th,  1960:  “This  new  situation,”  he 
said,  “which  faces  the  Church  in  Africa 
will  need  the  assistance  of  the  older 
Christian  countries  for  a long  time  to 
come.  The  Bishops  we  have  conse- 
crated never  tire  of  repeating  that  it  is 
their  earnest  hope  that  they  will  not 
now  be  abandoned  by  the  missionaries.” 

The  present  Holy  Father  has  even 
recently  likewise  emphasized  this  ques- 
tion. He  did  so  in  his  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pontifical  Mission  Aid  Societies  when 
he  received  them  in  audience  on  May 
15th.  “A  field  such  as  this,”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  missions,  “is  always 
worthy  of  fresh  labor.  Indeed,  Our 
exhortation,  which  sums  up  those  of 
Our  revered  Predecessors,  becomes 
stronger,  more  pressing  and  more 
pleading  in  the  light  of  the  new  circum- 
stances that  effect  missionary  labor  . . . 
Your  involvement  must  become  even 
more  conscious  and  active,  for  this  is 
the  hour  of  the  missions  which  com- 
prises moments  of  increasing  gravity.” 
Again,  speaking  of  the  Church’s  mark 
of  Catholicity,  the  Holy  Father  was  not 
afraid  to  say: 

“The  Church  is  born  Catholic,  she 
is  born  as  queen  of  salvation  for  all. 
However,  in  her  extrinsic  reality  this 
mark  of  Catholicity  is  a long  way  from 
being  equal  in  extension  with  the  limits 
of  the  world.  She  is  always  in  the  pro- 
cess of  becoming.  She  is  ever  trying 
concretely  and  historically  to  unfold 
herself.  Innumerable  peoples,  whole 


continents  are  still  outside  the  field  of  ! 
Christian  evangelization.  Catholicity  is  ! 
insufficient  and  suffering.  The  greater  I 
part  of  mankind  has  not  yet  received  j 
the  message  of  Pentecost.  The  world  is  ! 
not  yet  Catholic. 

“How  many  among  you,  not  to  say  I 
all  of  you,  experience  the  strange  suf-  j 
fering  that  this  condition  of  our  world 
inflicts  on  a truly  Catholic  heart.  Indeed, 
is  it  not  true  perhaps  that  one  of  the 
most  decisive  motives  that  led  you  to 
choose  to  become  Christ’s  apostles 
came  from  this  discovery  of  the  need 
that  the  world  has  of  men  who  will  ; 
evangelize  it  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Missionary  dynamism  stems  from  the 
Church’s  potential  and  as  yet  not  effec- 
tive Catholicity;  it  comes  from  the  ' 
commission  given  to  the  little  Church 
at  Pentecost  to  become  universal.  From 
the  Church’s  apostolicity,  springs  her 
vocation  to  Catholicity.  The  mission- 
ary receives  the  apostle’s  mandate  on 
his  shoulders  and  this  presses  him  for-  | 
ward  along  the  paths  which  will  make  j 
the  world  Catholic. 

“Do  you,  my  dearly  beloved  sons,  f 
feel  this  urge?  Are  you  looking  at  the 
innumerable  ways  that  lie  before  your 
feet  and  which  will  lead  you  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  carry  the  message  t 
which  Catholic  Rome  commits  to  you?  j 
What  a wonderful  spectacle,  what  a i 
tremendous  adventure,  what  a perennial  | 
Pentecost!” 

Naturally,  older  Christian  commun- 
ities cannot  fail  to  take  an  interest  1 
in  this  situation,  as  the  Holy  Father 
himself  stressed  on  the  two  above- 
mentioned  occasions: 

“Our  exhortation,  which  sums  up  j 
those  of  Our  revered  Predecessors,  : 
becomes  stronger,  more  pressing  and 
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more  pleading  in  the  light  of  the  new 
circumstances  that  affect  missionary 
labour.  You  know  them.  The  conscience 
of  the  Catholic  world  is  becoming  more 
aware  of  it  every  day.  The  Ecumenical 
Council  is  considering  as  its  own  the 
missionary  problem  as  it  presents  itself 
today.  Interest  in  the  Missions  is 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  data  concerning  this 
problem.  Your  activity  becomes  still 
more  important  and  responsible.  Your 
involvement  must  become  even  more 
conscious  and  active,  for  this  is  the 
hour  of  the  Missions  which  comprises 
moments  of  increasing  gravity. 

“There  is  a growing  awareness  in 
the  Church  of  being  the  bearer  of  a 
universal  message  and  of  having  a man- 
date to  give  eloquent  witness  of  it 
before  the  world  of  today.  The  mission- 
ary leaven  is  stirring  and  lifting  up  the 
spirituality  and  activity  of  the  Church. 
The  idea  that  duty  towards  the  Mis- 
sions is  not  limited  to  those  who  belong 
to  Missionary  Institutes,  but  also  con- 
cerns the  Hierarchy  of  the  Pastors  and 
the  whole  community  of  the  faithful,  is 
gradually  spreading. 

“The  doctrinal  principles  of  mission- 
ary work  are  becoming  clearer  and  are 
developing:  they  recognize,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  human  values  of  every  people 
and  every  civilization  and,  consequently 
the  duty  not  indeed  to  suppress  them 
and  substitute  them  for  other  values 
drawn  from  other  civilizations,  fortun- 
ately penetrated  by  Christianity,  but  to 
understand  them,  to  make  them  our 
own,  to  purify  them,  to  place  them 
next  to  those  we  believe  useful  and 
universally  valid,  and  to  vivify  them  in 
Christ. 

“Thus,  while  we  recognize  the  subjec- 


tive freedom  of  all  those  who  in  good 
faith  profess  non-Christian  religions,  or 
who  in  practice  unfortunately  profess 
no  religion  at  all,  at  the  same  time,  we 
reaffirm,  thereby  remaining  more  faith- 
ful to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation,  the 
unavoidable  duty  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel assiduously  and  wisely  to  the  entire 
world.” 

Nonetheless,  in  spite  of  this  encour- 
aging aspect  of  Catholicism  today,  one 
has  to  admit  that,  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  number  of  priests  going  to  mission- 
ary areas  has  decreased  in  a frightening 
way.  Thus,  between  1949  and  1951, 
686  priests  went  to  these  areas;  between 
1951  and  1953,  850  — the  greatest 
number  ever;  but  since  then  the  number 
has  decreased,  first  from  733  to  645, 
then  to  556  and  finally,  between  1959 
and  1961,  to  331. 

Several  causes  to  which  this  decrease 
could  be  attributed  can,  it  seems,  be 
traced  to  one,  namely,  the  Second 
World  War.  Indeed,  between  1939  and 
1945,  that  war  first  of  all  reduced  the 
birth  rate  considerably  in  the  belliger- 
ent countries  and  those  born  since  the 
war  will  not  reach  the  average  age  for 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  (about 
twenty-five)  till  1970.  The  war  also 
caused  so  many  privations  and  suffer- 
ings that,  by  way  of  compensation, 
there  has  been  an  excessive  tendency 
to  seek  after  pleasure:  one  result  is 
that,  though  in  very  recent  years  the 
number  of  vocations  has  risen,  they  are 
still  fewer  than  they  could  and  should 
normally  be.  Finally,  the  serious  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  another 
consequence  of  the  economic  difficulties 
due  to  the  war,  has  affected  the 
missionary  institutes  as  it  has  other 
people.  B 
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APOSTOLIC 

RECKLESSNESS 

William  McNabb,  SFM 


'TSventy-nine  years  have  passed  since 
^ the  first  death  of  a Scarboro  mis- 
sionary — Fr.  James  McGillvray,  SFM. 
Although  he  spent  less  than  three  years 
in  China,  Father  McGillvray  is  still 
remembered  by  his  fellow  missionaries 
as  a model.  Something  of  his  spirit 
is  demonstrated  by  these  words  taken 
from  a speech  he  made  on  a certain 
occasion:  “What  we  need,”  said  Father 
Jim,  “is  a spirit  of  apostolic  reckless- 
ness.” 

What  could  he  have  meant  by  that? 
I am  sure  that  to  Father  Jim  it  meant 
having  the  courage  of  the  Apostles, 
who,  after  Pentecost,  boldly  proclaimed 
Christ  as  God  and  Redeemer  — and 
this,  before  the  very  Jews  who  had 
been  Christ’s  enemies.  He  must  have 
meant  having  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul, 
who  dared  to  go  to  pagan  Greece  and 
Rome  — who  dared  to  preach  “Christ 
and  Him  crucified”  to  a pleasure-loving 
world. 

How  did  Father  Jim  show  forth  this 
spirit  of  apostolic  recklessness?  Well, 
he  dared  to  bid  goodbye  to  his  native 
Canada,  to  his  mother,  his  friends,  and 
to  go  like  Peter  and  Paul,  to  preach  to 
a pagan  world.  Here  is  a little  story 
that  will  show  how  much  he  wanted 
to  be  sent  to  China:  It  was  the  night 
he  boarded  the  train  in  Toronto  with 
China  as  his  final  destination.  He  said 
to  me,  his  only  companion  on  the  trip, 
“Well,  now  I can  tell  you.  Remember 
how  I used  to  recite  the  Little  Office  of 
Our  Lady  every  day  in  the  past  years? 


I said  that  Office  so  that  when  I was 
ordained,  I would  really  be  sent  to 
China.” 

That  might  seem  a strange  statement 
for  a missionary  to  make,  since  at  that 
time,  the  only  place  assigned  to  our 
Society  was  China.  But  there  were 
valid  reasons  for  Father  Jim’s  thinking 
he  might  not  be  sent.  One  reason  was 
his  age;  he  was  already  in  his  thirties, 
making  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
learn  a new  language.  Moreover,  his 
age  made  it  quite  possible  that  he 
would  be  kept  home  in  the  seminary, 
which  at  that  time  was  understaffed  and 
needed  men  like  him  to  look  after 
teaching  and  the  spiritual  formation 
of  the  students.  But  Mary  heard  his 
prayer,  and  Father  Jim  went  to  China. 

Perhaps  his  apostolic  recklessness 
showed  itself  when  he  set  out  on  his 
first  mission  trip  to  help  out  a neigh- 
bouring parish.  He  proudly  took  his 
large  missionary  crucifix  and  let  it 
hang  on  a cord  from  his  neck  as  he 
walked  along  the  streets.  He  would  let 
pagan  China  know  what  he  preached  — 
“Christ  and  Him  crucified.” 

Though  I lived  with  Father  Jim 
nearly  seven  years,  he  never  once  spoke 
to  me  of  his  early  life.  I only  learned 
after  his  death  that  before  he  ever 
decided  to  become  a priest,  he  had  a 
good  job  and  had  been  seriously  think- 
ing of  marriage.  But  he  gave  up 
thoughts  of  marriage  and  left  his  job 
to  become,  like  Peter  and  Paul,  “apos- 
tolically  reckless.”  ■ 
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There's  nothing  like  a Mango 


John  Gault,  SFM 

'Cor  Canadians,  nothing  is  more  typical 
of  a tropical  island  than  palm  trees 
swaying  gently  in  the  moonlight.  How- 
ever, for  a native  of  this  Caribbean 
island  of  Hispaniola,  nothing  is  more 
popular  than  mango  trees  in  broad  day- 
light. 

The  property  surrounding  the  cent- 
ral house  of  the  Scarboro  priests  sta- 
tioned on  the  island  has  its  share 
of  both  palm  and  mango  trees.  The 
palm  trees  hold  little  attraction  for  the 
neighbouring  youngsters  but  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  the  mango 
trees  attract  them  like  flies  to  honey. 
From  dawn  to  sunset,  the  children  are 
picking  up  the  fallen  fruit  and  doing 
everything  their  young  imaginations  can 
conjure  up  to  make  the  rest  of  the  fruit 
drop  into  their  hands. 

The  mango  tree  is  generally  associ- 


ated with  India,  although  it  is  very 
common  in  the  West  Indies.  The  word 
“mango”,  which  comes  from  Tamil,  a 
language  of  South  India  and  Ceylon, 
takes  its  origin  from  “mankay”  — 
“man”  means  trees  and  “kay”  signifies 
fruit. 

The  height  of  a full-grown  mango 
tree  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The 
numerous  branches  spread  out  to  form 
a bushy  semi-circle.  It  produces  a 
fleshy,  oval-shaped  fruit  which  encloses 
a large  flattened  stone.  When  ripe,  the 
smooth-skinned  fruit  becomes  yellow- 
ish or  reddish,  speckled  with  black.  The 
pulp  is  quite  fibrous  and  sticky.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  are  light  green,  long 
and  narrow. 

The  mango  is  certainly  one  of  God’s 
special  gifts  to  the  poor  people  of  this 
country.  When  I first  arrived  here,  in 
March  1944,  the  land  was  suffering 
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A full-grown  tree  may  be  50  ft.  high. 


from  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  a 
century.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  about 
eight  months.  The  tropical  sun,  without 
its  life-giving  complement  — water,  had 
scorched  the  landscape  to  a sickly, 
monotonous  brown.  Animals  were  dying 
everywhere.  One  dog  made  his  way 
into  our  shack  and  crawled  under  my 
bed  to  quietly  await  the  end.  During 
this  crisis,  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
food  was  the  hardy  mango.  The  need 
of  the  people  was  so  great  that  I doubt 
if  any  mangos  fully  ripened  that  year. 
They  were  all  eaten  before  they  had 
a chance  to  reach  that  stage. 

Even  the  inside  of  the  large  mango 
stone  is  edible.  Besides  being  eaten  as 
is,  it  is  also  used  in  making  candy. 
Hence,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  if  you 
want  to  pay  a compliment  to  a woman, 
just  tell  her  that  she  is  as  popular  as  a 
mango.  ■ 


When  your  “hurrying  days” 
are  over,  time  won’t  mean 
much  to  you.  But  until 
then,  time  is  important. 


And  because  time  is  impor- 
tant, CALENDARS  are 
important.  Did  you  get  one 
from  us  yet?  You  should 
have  — we  sent  it  out  a 
few  weeks  ago. 


We  hope  you  like  it,  and 
that  you  will  use  it  to  help 
us  in  our  work.  Thank  you 
very  much. 
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Sail 


;4' 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Well  this  is  the  month  you  have  all  been  waiting  for  — December,  the  month 
of  Christmas.  And  you’re  not  the  only  ones  who  have  been  waiting  for  it. 
Children  all  over  the  world  look  forward  to  Christmas  as  a time  for  special 
happiness.  Here  in  this  country,  Christmas  means  giving  gifts,  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  celebrating  it  without  receiving  and  giving  some  gifts.  In  fact,  we  are  so 
used  to  exchanging  gifts  that  we  have  the  idea  that  anybody  who  doesn’t  get  some 
presents  at  Christmas  just  couldn’t  be  happy. 

This  is  why  we  often  try  to  send  some  gifts  to  poor  people  who  have  none  of 
their  own.  Now  that  is  usually  a good  idea,  but  you  shouldn’t  think  that  only 
people  with  money  and  gifts  are  happy.  Sometimes,  people  are  even  happier 
without  those  things.  If  money  and  gifts  were  the  things  that  make  people  happy, 
then  Christ,  Who  wants  everyone  to  be  happy,  should  have  come  to  earth  with  a 
supply  of  those  things.  But  He  didn’t  do  that.  Instead,  He  brought  people  a new 
life,  and  with  this  new  life  they  could  be  happy  with  very  little  else.  The  trouble 
is  that  many  people  don’t  have  the  new  life  that  Christ  brought  to  the  world.  In 
fact,  many  people  in  mission  countries  have  never  heard  of  Christ.  It  is  very  hard 
for  these  people  to  be  truly  happy  at  Christmas  or  at  any  other  time. 

So,  if  you  want  to  make  some  other  people  really  happy  this  Christmas,  and 
you  can’t  give  them  any  gifts,  why  not  pray  for  them.  Pray  that  they  may  learn 
to  know  Christ  and  may  receive  from  Him  His  gift  of  new  life.  Then  they  will  be 
truly  happy  and  you  will  have  done  Christ  a great  favour.  And  since  Christmas 
is  His  birthday,  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  do  something  special  for  Him. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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APOSTOLIC  PERSONNEL 


Fr.  Segundo  Galileo 


I 'hese  reflections  are  one  Latin 
American  priest's  views  of  his  own 
Church.  His  thoughts  have  been 
developed  in  close  contact  with  the 
Church  and  its  key  personnel  in  many 
Latin  American  countries.  Fr.  Segundo 
Galilea,  of  Chile,  is  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Center  for  lntercultural 
Formation  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  In  this 
article,  he  suggests  some  ideas  to  pre- 
pare persons  coming  from  abroad  to 
help  in  the  task  of  determining  a vision 
of  the  spiritual  and  pastoral  future  of 
the  Latin  American  Church. 

He  treats  of  the  problems  of  voca- 
tions; the  distribution  of  the  clergy;  the 
quality  of  the  clergy;  the  role  of  the 
laity;  the  need  for  a self  - sustaining 
Church  in  Latin  America;  and  the  need 


for  cultural  adaptation  by  missionaries  j 
arriving  from  other  countries. 

n any  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  Church  in  Latin  America,  the 
question  of  apostolic  personnel  must 
first  be  resolved,  since  the  preparation 
and  quality  of  these  people  will  condi- 
tion any  pastoral  action.  To  speak  of 
apostolic  personnel  in  Latin  America 
brings  up  immediately  the  problem  of 
vocations.  We  need  not  prove  the 
seriousness  of  this  matter,  nor  give 
statistics.  The  problem  has  two  sides:  as 
it  is  found  in  zones  where  the  strength 
of  religious  life  makes  it  physically  im- 
possible for  the  clergy  to  distribute  the 
sacraments  to  all  demanding  them  (e.g., 
in  parts  of  Colombia);  and  as  it  is  found 


Latin  America's  priest  shortage  is  partially  relieved  by  an  active  laity. 
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in  zones  where  the  lack  of  clergy  has 
almost  blotted  out  religious  life  and 
where  there  are  not  priests  enough  to 
revive  it  (e.g.,  in  the  poor  suburbs  of 
the  big  capitals).  In  either  case,  there 
is  a group  of  people  whose  faith  is  not 
being  properly  cultivated. 

We  are  not  going  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  this,  but  one  of  the  inherent 
limitations  seems  important:  The  clergy 
of  Latin  America  is  not  open  to,  nor 
working  toward,  solving  the  situation. 
There  is  no  need  to  “fish  for”  vocations; 
it  is  simply  a matter  of  discovering  and 
cultivating  the  vocations  with  which 
God  doubtlessly  is  continually  favoring 
our  Church  and  which  we  do  not  know 
how  to  sustain. 

The  fact  is  that  priests  or  dioceses, 
with  serious  and  intelligent  work  on 
vocations,  have  always  obtained  abund- 
ant fruits.  If  the  clergy’s  conscience  in 
the  matter  were  to  be  mobilized,  within 
ten  years  the  situation  would  correct 
itself.  It  is  not  a matter  only  of  organiz- 
ing campaigns  or  of  building  seminaries 
(sometimes,  it  appears,  people  think 
that  having  the  building  assures  that 
seminarians  will  follow) , or  of  appoint- 
ing a priest  in  each  diocese  for  this 
work.  What  is  needed  is  education  of 
the  clergy  in  the  conviction  that  the 
solution  is  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of 
them,  no  matter  what  his  office.  Other 
means  will  be  useful  and  will  co-ordi- 
nate action  only  when  there  is  this 
attitude  of  pastoral  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shortage  of 
clergy  should  obligate  us  to  distribute 
those  available  with  care  and  reason.  If 
the  dioceses  of  Latin  America  place 
their  clergy  in  key  positions  according 
to  a plan,  freeing  them  from  non- 
priestly  tasks  in  order  to  make  their 


priesthood  work  more  fully,  their  effi- 
ciency will  be  doubled  or  tripled.  Real 
promotion  of  the  laity  and  Religious 
and  integrated  pastoral  action  make  it 
possible  in  many  dioceses  even  to  per- 
mit the  departure  of  its  own  clergy  for 
other  more  important  and  more  urgent 
sections  of  the  same  nation.  Not  only 
ought  the  aid  of  foreign  clergy  be  hoped 
for,  but  also  the  aid  of  one  nation  to 
another,  one  diocese  to  another,  within 
the  same  continent. 

QUALITY  OF  CLERGY 

Another  important  point:  We  insist 
so  much  on  the  lack  of  clergy,  on 
seminary  formation,  on  promotion  of 
vocations,  that  we  have  forgotten  some- 
thing basic  to  all  of  this:  that  is,  if  the 
quality  of  the  clergy  is  not  kept  up,  one 
cannot  think  of  pastoral  renewal  or  of 
multiplying  vocations  (which  usually 
come  from  contact  with  priests);  the 
formation  given  by  the  seminaries  will 
always  remain  incomplete. 

Solitude,  distances,  too  much  work, 
lack  of  cultural  contacts,  these  are  for 
Latin  America’s  clergy  (especially  dio- 
cesan clergy)  a continual  temptation  to 
loss  of  spirit.  The  Church  must  be 
aware  of  this,  always  giving  its  full  sup- 
port and  promoting  as  something  vital 
the  means  of  priestly  formation  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  realization  of  what 
Pope  Pius  XII  called  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  apostolates,  that  is,  work 
with  other  priests.  The  scarcity  of  priests 
is  no  excuse  for  the  priest  not  having 
retreats,  meetings,  rest,  study  and  essen- 
tial recuperation  periods. 

Some  have  said  that  in  Latin  America 
it  is  not  priests  that  are  lacking  but 
apostles.  There  is  some  truth  in  that  we 
have  too  easily  thought  that  the  pastoral 
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solution  for  Latin  America  lies  in  the 
clergy.  There  never  will  be  sufficient 
priests.  The  pastoral  task  of  our  conti- 
nent in  the  future  will  fall  to  the  laity 
and  Religious  more  than  to  priests. 
More  than  any  other  Church,  that  of 
Latin  America  must  declericalize  itself 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Here  we  think  of  the  thousands  of 
Religious,  set  in  a traditional  style  of 
life  and  apostolate,  who  are,  as  Cardinal 
Suenens  says,  “yet  on  the  margin  of  the 
Church’s  movement.”  If  this  immense 
fund  of  generosity  and  sacrifice  were 
to  be  directed  to  tasks  of  penetration, 
into  missionary  tasks  and  into  those  of 
training  lay  apostles,  pastoral  action 
would  really  be  able  to  decentralize  itself 
and  succeed  in  evangelizing  many,  many 
sectors  not  touched  now.  Here  the  most 
radical  type  of  change  in  pastoral  policy 
must  be  applied,  leading  toward  mission- 
mindedness and  seeking  penetration  of 
existing  institutions  before  creating  new 
ones. 

ROLE  OF  THE  LAITY 

We  must  consider  also  that  “sleeping 
giant,”  the  laity.  Curiously,  it  is  Europe 
and  North  America,  where  there  are 
more  priests  than  in  Latin  America, 
that  have  had  the  first  discussions  of 
such  things  as  the  diaconate  and  other 
measures  to  promote  greater  integration 
of  the  Christian  laity  in  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Centers  for  formation  of  the 
laity  are  needed  as  well  as  seminaries  if 
one  is  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  to 
the  dechristianized  masses  of  Latin 
America  and  achieve  decentralization  of 
pastoral  action.  In  this  task  of  the 
apostolate  it  will  be  necessary  that  pro- 
perly trained  laymen  have  the  authority 
of  the  Church  to  teach  and  preach,  to 


preside  at  services,  to  baptize  and 
witness  marriages,  to  distribute  Com- 
munion and  attend  the  dying.  Some 
pastors  also  contemplate  the  possibility 
that  the  Church  would  confer  the  priest-  ! 
hood  on  some  married  laymen  in  places  j 
far  removed,  where  the  people  have 
practically  no  opportunity  to  confess 
their  sins  and  hear  Mass. 

Moreover,  the  Church  needs  laymen 
enlightened  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  who 
would  be  actively  present  in  temporal 
affairs  and  give  the  world  a Christian 
spirit.  In  this  second  task  of  the  laity 
they  must  have  total  autonomy  and 
responsibility,  since  it  is  their  job  to 
realize  the  supplementary  action  of  the 
Church  in  the  cultural  and  social  fields 
where,  even  though  many  things  are 
started  by  the  clergy,  continuing  action 
must  fall  in  the  end  to  those  who  have 
as  their  mission  the  construction  of  the 
City  of  Man  and  the  consecration  of 
the  world. 

Recent  appeals  of  the  Pope  followed 
by  the  growing  concern  of  Europe  and 
North  America  for  Latin  America  are 
bringing  to  our  continent  an  ever  greater 
arsenal  of  apostolic  personnel  and  of 
economic  means.  This  endeavor  will  be 
an  invaluable  grace  if  it  is  well  directed. 
The  fact  that  Latin  America  is  not 
really  mission  territory  but  Christian- 
ized, leads  us  right  away  to  two  conclu- 
sions: (1)  that  it  must  have  first  priority 
in  the  apostolic  endeavors  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  since  it  is  so  very  im- 
portant that  Christians  not  fall  into 
paganism,  while  pagans  are  being  con- 
verted; and  (2)  that  here  it  is  not 
exactly  a question  of  “assistance”  of 
the  Church  abroad  but  rather  collabo-  j 
ration,  in  which  those  who  give  help 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  receive. 
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From  the  institutional,  as  well  as 
from  the  theological  point  of  view,  Latin 
America  is  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  self-examination  of  the 
universal  Church.  For  example,  the  de- 
mands of  religious  life  in  the  continent 
(with  its  accent  on  poverty,  missionary 
action  and  “de-institutionalization”)  will 
be  for  assisting  congregations  a motive 
for  revision  and  adaptation.  We  wonder 
how  theological  thought  on  ecclesiology 
will  be  stirred  regarding  the  laity,  the 
clergy  and  the  priesthood,  once  there  are 
thousands  of  laymen  in  Latin  America 
entirely  consecrated  to  pastoral  tasks 
and  others,  professional  men,  who  in 
the  interior  of  Colombia  or  in  the  Andes 
have  received  the  priesthood  as  the  only 
solution  to  the  loss  of  Christian  life  in 
those  settlements.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Church  must  do  these  things  or  that 
it  is  going  to  do  them,  but  there  is  the 
intellectual  opportunity.  The  problems 
of  Latin  America  we  are  having  to  face 
can  bring  us  to  deep  historical  and 
theological  thinking  on  what  it  is  to  be 
a layman  and  what  it  is  to  be  a cleric. 

There  is  a strong  “personality”  in  the 
Latin  American  Church.  All  collabo- 
ration will  have  to  take  care  to  adapt 
to  this  Church,  not  to  “colonize”  eccle- 
siastically. The  Latin  American  Church 
has  to  be  promoted  in  its  own  form, 
avoiding  American,  French,  Spanish  or 
other  molds.  One  has  to  watch  out  for 
“colonization”  and  signs  of  it. 

The  big  temptation  resulting  from 
foreign  help  is  that  dioceses  count  on  it 
indefinitely,  even  on  a long-term  basis, 
to  solve  their  problems.  One  must 
remember  the  need  for  collaborating 
with  Latin  America  is  only  a temporary 
situation  of  historic  emergency.  In  a 
few  years  dioceses  must  have  the  capa- 


Quality  of  priests  is  most  important. 


city  to  be  self-sustaining  economically 
and  in  personnel  for  the  apostolate.  Any 
other  vision  of  the  future  would  mean 
the  alienation  of  the  Latin  American 
Church  from  itself. 

How  important,  too,  it  is  that  the 
missionary  coming  to  Latin  America 
have  the  same  vision,  and  that  in  his 
methods,  in  his  manner  of  working  and 
acceptance  of  responsibilities,  he  have 
always  the  conviction  that  his  presence 
is  not  permanent,  that  it  is  best  to  have 
something  done  rather  than  do  it,  to 
collaborate  rather  than  direct.  How 
important  it  is  that  “native  Churches,” 
sometimes  on  the  way  to  development, 
do  not  feel  themselves  submerged, 
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A group  of  lay  apostles  in  training. 


trampled  upon  by  forms  and  structures 
of  the  apostolate  that  in  the  long  run 
will  make  a specific  personality  impos- 
sible, and  will  make  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Church  a colonized,  dependent 
Church. 

In  this  continent  with  its  pastoral 
structures  still  in  development,  aid  is 
often  given  on  the  basis  of  immediate 
needs  and  without  any  clear  hierarchy 
of  values.  The  common  policy  has  been 
to  offer  help  according  to  supply  rather 
than  to  meet  needs  in  key  areas  of  the 
apostolate  according  to  demand.  The 
need  to  coordinate  all  aid  to  Latin 
America,  wherever  it  comes  from, 
through  bodies  from  Latin  America  — 
the  only  possible  center  of  unity  — is 
seen  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other 
hand  one  sees  the  need  to  have  peti- 
tions for  aid  put  in  order  and  processed 
through  the  same  centers.  With  the 
advice  of  technicians,  needs  ordered 
according  to  the  key  interests  of  each 
nation  and  with  continental  vision, 
should  be  articulated  on  a yearly  basis. 


The  limit  of  any  contribution  makes  it  ^ 
obligatory  to  give  preference  to  geogra- 
phic and  human  centers  of  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  whole. 

A Church  like  that  of  Latin  America, 
in  a state  of  complete  change  and  faced 
by  such  serious  challenges,  has  the 
right  to  expect  apostolic  personnel  duly 
trained  and  adapted,  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  apostle,  not  needed  in  his 
place  of  origin,  is  not  needed  in  Latin 
America  either.  Training  ought  to  pre- 
pare one  to  continue  an  intercultural 
dialogue  that  leads  to  true  adaptation 
and  integration  in  pastoral  work,  in  a 
spirit  that  is  essentially  one  of  service. 
This  supposes,  indeed,  that  in  various 
dioceses  there  are  organizations  or 
persons  concerned  especially  with  “wel- 
coming” and  settling  the  foreign  apostle, 
immediately  integrating  him  in  a dia- 
logue and  in  a pastoral  movement. 

Every  contribution  to  the  Latin 
American  Church  must  be  inspired  by 
that  observation  of  a German  prelate: 
“For  the  first  time  I have  discovered 
that  there  exists  a ‘Latin  American 
Church’  as  such,  of  continental  dimen- 
sions, something  unique  that  in  Europe 
one  could  not  think  of.  A Church  that 
has  a spirit  of  its  own,  ought  eventually 
to  inspire  the  universal  Church  as  a 
whole  if  it  is  to  renew  itself  in  charity.” 

■ 


Just  before  going  to  press,  we  were 
informed  of  the  deaths  of  the  mother 
of  Fr.  Rene  St.  Germain,  SFM,  sta- 
tioned in  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
mother  of  Fr.  Mark  Murphy,  SFM, 
stationed  in  the  Philippines.  You  are 
kindly  asked  to  remember  them  in 
your  prayers. 
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Fr.  Gerald  Doyle,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
is  one  of  Scarboro’s  veteran  mission- 
aries. He  worked  in  China  for  12  years, 
in  Santo  Domingo  for  12  years,  and  in 
St.  Vincent  for  three  years  before  being 
recently  transferred  to  the  Bahamas. 

I Remember 


HPhe  Christmas  Novena  of  Masses  is  an  old  custom  in  St.  Vincent,  and 

probably  in  other  countries  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Mass  is  celebrated 
for  nine  days  before  Christmas  at  5:00  or  5:30  a.m.  People  come  in 
their  working  clothes.  The  bells  are  pealed  and  carols  and  hymns  are 
sung.  A short  sermon  is  usually  given  and  many  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion in  preparation  for  Christmas. 

In  the  Parish  of  Mesopotamia  it  is  the  custom  to  erect,  nine  days 
before  Christmas,  an  outdoor  Crib  complete  with  the  star  and  the  Wise 
Men.  At  2:30  one  morning  in  Mesopotamia,  I was  sleeping  in  my  bed- 
room attached  to  the  back  of  the  sacristy  when  I heard  a noise  in  the 
church. 

Dressing  quickly  I entered  the  darkened  church,  which  seemed  to  be 
wrapped  in  an  unnatural  stillness.  I turned  on  a light;  and  there,  halfway 
down  the  church,  was  a group  of  ten  people,  including  three  children. 
They  were  from  a hamlet  about  two  miles  away. 

Puzzled,  I asked  them  why  they  were  in  the  church  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

“Oh,  we  are  here  for  the  Christmas  Novena  Mass,”  they  replied. 

“But  Mass  will  be  at  5:30,  three  hours  from  now,”  I told  them. 

“Yes,  we  know,  but  we  thought  it  might  rain  so  we  came  early.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

“About  three  hours.” 

Having  nothing  to  say  — I said  nothing,  and  returned  to  my  bed, 
but  it  was  a long  time  before  I fell  asleep.  H 


Gerald  Doyle,  SFM 
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Christmas  is  a time  for  gifts.  For  those  who  like  something  different,  this 
little  Philippine  girl  might  be  coaxed  to  give  away  her  gift-wrapped  hog. 


Our  own  taste  in  gifts  is  not  quite  that  unusual.  We  prefer  the  simple,  tradi- 
tional, time-tested  gifts  — like  money.  Sorry  to  have  to  bring  the  subject 
up,  but  we  do  need  help.  Thank  you. 


di- 
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